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HE conſtitution, upon the acceifion "— 
of William to — crown, took a dif-UM. 
ferent form from Wbt it had before, 6 
his right to the crown was chie from ke 
choice of the convention, they lgaded che be- 
nefit with whatever ſtipulations they thought 
requiſite, The convention called themſelves ©» 
the repreſentatives of the nation, and made a Wet 
claim of' rights, which, previous to his i . 1 
nation, William was obliged to confirm. .. 1 
This declaration of rights maintained, if | 
that” the; ſud nding -and - iſpenſing powers,” #2, 19 
" HIOEE by ww James, were men "= 
"IS © 
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| -thue to obey them. From the peaceful and 
trackable diſpoſition of his own countrymen, 
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tutional; that all courts of ecclefiaftical « com- 
' miſſion, che tevying money, or. maintXining 
a ſtanding army in times of peace, without 
conſent of parliament; that grants of fines 
and forfeitures before conviction, and juries 
of perſons not qualified, or not fairly cho- 
ſen, were unlawful. It aſſerted the freedom 
of. election to parliament, the freedom of 
ſpeech in parliament, and the right of the 
ſubject to petition his ſoyereign. It provided, 
that exceflive bails ſhould not be required, 
exceſſive fines impoſed, nor cruel and unuſual 
puniſhments infited; and jt concluded with 
an injunction that parliaments ſhould be 
frequently aſſembled. Such was the bill of 
rights, calculated to ſecure the liberties of 
the people; but having been drawn up in a 
ferment, it bears all the marks of haſte and 
inattention. : 

William was no ſooner on the . than 


he 5 to experience the difficulty of "=. 


ring 3 R who were more read 
the commands of their ſuperi 8. 


he ex Red a fimilar diſpofition among the 
Engliſh; he heped to find them ready to 
ſfecond his defire of humbling France, but 
he found them more apt to fear che invaſion 
of their own liberties. 

- His reign commenced with a anfioaliin to 
ſuch diffenters as thould take the oaths of 
G allegiance. The papiſts themſelves, who had 
every thing to fear, 3 the leni 
of his ene and though the laws. 


: as | 


A 


againſt hem were unrepealed, yet they were 
feld put in execution. Thus what was 
criminal in James, became virtuous in his 
ſucceſſor, as James wanted to introduce per- 
fecution, by pretending to diſown it; While 
William had no other defign,, but to make 
religious freedom the teſt of civil ſecurity. -* 

The revolution. in England, had beers 
brought about by à coalition of Whigs ah 


Tories; but in Scotland it was effected by 


the Whigs almoſt alone. They ſoon came 
to a re ſolution that king James: had, to uſe 
their own -expreſſivn,, for fate his tight to 
the crown, a term which, in the law- language 
of that country, excluded not only him, but 
all his poſterity, Fhey therefore quickly 


recognized the authority of William, and 


took that opportunity to- aboliſſi epiſcopacy, 
which had long been diſagreeable . 3 
tion. But lord Dundee, formerly Graham 
of Claverhouſe, retired into the Highlands: 
and raiſed forces King Wilian's forces 
met him at the paſs of Gilherankin ;. but 


were ſoen- broken. And Dundee, caſed in 
ſteel, liftech up his arm, and ſware a broad 
oath,, He would not leave an, Engliſhman 


alive that ay. Juſt then a mufket- ball 


ſtruck him uſider the arm, on the joints. of 


his armour, and he dropt down dead, Sor 
Gop avenged the blood of the poor, Which 


he had ſhed like water. MSF: _ + | | 
Nothing now remained to the depaſed_ ki 


ng. 
of all his former poſſeſſions but Ireland | "> | 
he had-fome hopes of maintaining his ground 


there, by the affiftance which he was promiſed 
from. France. Lewis XIV. had long beer 
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at variance with William, and took oy 


8 


opportunity to. obſtruft his governme 
the preſent oceaſion, he granted the ee 
monarch. a fleet and ſome troops, ts. aſſert 
His pretenfions in Ireland, 

On the other hand, William was not back⸗ 
ward in warding off the threatened blow. 
The parliament, though divided in all things 
elſe, yet unanimouſly joined: with him, in 
this. A war was declared againſt France, 
and meaſures were purſued for driving James 

from Ireland, where he had landed, aſſiſted 
rather by money than by forces, ne 
him from the French king. 
On the ſeventh day of Mareh, 7680, that 
unhappy monarch embarked at 'Breft; and. 
on the twenty-ſecond: anri ved at Kinſale ; 
and ſoon after made his public entry into 
Dublin, amidſt the -acclamations of the in- 
habitants. He found the appearances of 
things equal to his moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tions, LT yrcennel, the lord heutenant, was 
devoted to his intereſts; his old army was 
ſteady, and a new one raiſed, amounting to- 
gether to near forty-thouſand. men... The 
proteſtants over the greateſt part of Ireland 
were diſarmed; while the papiſts, confident 
of ſycceſs, received, him with ſhouts. of joy 
and ſuperſtitious proceſſions, which: gave him 
ſtill greater pleature. 

In this fituation, the proteſtants of Ireland 
underwent the moſt cruel indignities. Moſt 
of them were obliged! to retire into Scotland 
and England, or accept written protections 
from their enemies. Fhe braveſt of them, 

however, ; 


e 3 
Rowever, to the number of ten thouſand men, 
gathęęed round Londonderry, reſolved to make 
their laſt ſtand at that place, for religion and 
liberty. A few alſo rallied at Inmikillen 
and aſterward became more numerous by 
the junction of others. 
James was preſſed by his friends in Eng- 
land to ſettle the affairs of Ireland immedr- 
ately, and bring over his army either ts the 
north of England, or the weſt of Scotland, 
where it might be joined by his party, and 
act without delay; but his council diffuai 
him from complying with their ſollieitations 
until Ireland ſhould be totally reduced. On 
the firſt alarm of an intended maſſacre, the 
proteſtants of Londonderry ſhut their gates, 
and reſolved to defend themſelves. | 
tranſmitted: this reſolution to the government 
of England, together with an acceant of the 
danger they incurred; and implored imme 
diate affiftance. They were accordingly ſup- 
plied with ſome arms and ammunition : but 
did not receive any confiderable re- inforee - 
ment *till che middle of April, when twe⸗ 
regiments arrived in Loughfoyl, under the 
command of Cunningham and Richards. By 
this time king James had taken Coleraine,, 
inveſted Killmore, and was almoſt in ſight 
of Londonderry. George Walker, rector of 
Donaghmore, who had raiſed a regiment for 
the defence of the proteſtants, conveyed this 
intelligence to Lundy the povernor: This 
officer directed him to join colonel Grafton, 
and take | pagan the Long-cauſey, which he 
maintained. a whole night againſt the advan- 


eed guard of the enemy, until being over- 
| powered: 


3 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
powered by numbers, he , retreated to Len- 
donde rry, and exhorted the governo e | 
the field, Lundy aſſembling a council of war, 
at which Cunningham. and Richards. aſſiſted, 
they agreed, that as the place was not tena- 
ble, it would be imprudent to land two regi- 
ments; and that the principal officers ſhould: 
withdraw from Londonderry; the inhabitants 
of which would obtain the more favourable 
capitulation in conſequencs of their retreat. 
An officer was immediately diſpatched to- 
king James, wich propeſals of a negotiation ; 
and lieutenant general Hamilton agreed, that 
the army ſhould. halt at the diſtance of four 
miles from the town. Notwithſtanding this, 
James advanced at the head of his troops 3. 
but met with ſuch a warm reception from the 
beſieged, chat he was obliged to rexire to St. 
John's town in ditorder. The inhabitants 
and ſoldiers in garriſen at Londonderry were 
19 incenſed at the members of the council of. 
war, who had reſolved to abandon the place, 
that they threatened immediate vengeance. 
Cunningham and Richards: retired:to- their: 
ſhips ; and Eundy locked humſelt in his chams 


5 21 ür HED fr 0-53 N32 
In vain did Mr. Walker and major“ Baker 
exhort him to maintain his government r 
ſuch was his cowardice or treachery, that he- 
abſolutely refuſed; and he was ſuffered to 
eſcape in diſguiſe, with. a load of match upon: 
his back: hut he was afterwards apprehendled 
in Scotland, from whence he was ſent to 
London to anſwer for his perſidy or mi- 
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Walke and major Baker for their gover- 
nors;. with joint authority; but this office 
they would not undertake, until it had been 
offered to colonel Cunningham, as the offi- 
cer next in command to Lundy. He rejected 
the propoſal, and with Richards returned to 
England; where they were immediately cafhi- 
ered. The two new governors thus aban+ 
doned, prepared for a vigorous defence; and 
indeed their courage ſeems to have tranſcended 
the bounds of difcretion ; | for the place was 
very ill fortiſied; their cannon, which did not 
exceed twenty pieces, was wretchedly mount - 
ed; they had not one engineer to direct their 
operations they had à ve ſmall number of 
horſe; the garriſon conſiſted of people unac- 
quainted wi military diſeipline; they were 
eſtitute of 2. they were | 
by a king in perſõn, at the head of à formi- - 
dable army, directed by good officers; and 75 
ſupplied with all the neceſſary implements 
for a ſiege or battle. This — was inveſted 
on the twentieth day of April; the batteries 
were ſoon opened; and ſeveral "attacks: were 
made with — — but the beſieg- 
ers were always repulſed with co 
loſs. The — gained divers — | 
in repeated ſallies; and would have held their = 
enemies in the utmoſt contempt, had they 7 
not been afflicted with a contagious diſtem þ 
per, and reduced to extremity for want of 
proviſion. The wete even tantalized in their 
diſtreſs ;' for; ey had the mortification to 
ſee ſome ſhips, Which had arrived with fup- 
plies from * prevented from ſailing — 2 
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the river, by dhe batteries on boch: ſillea und a 
boom which blocked up the channel. At 
length a reinforcement dwrived im the Lough, 
er the command of general it, who/had 
deſortedi'his mafter, and been employed in the 
ſervice of King William. He found means to 
3 intelligence to Walker: but found it 
mpracticable to [fail up the river: he pro- 
mike, however, that he would land a body 
_of forcesathhe Inch, and endeavour to make 
a divorſion in their favour; hen joined by 
the trodps at Inniſkillen, which amounted to 
five thouſand men, including two thoufand 
caval He ſaid, he cxpetted fix thoufand 
| rivals om: Engla ad, where they were embark» 
exd before they | 5 oe gail. He exhortod them 
to perſevere in their courage; and aſſuretl 
them he Would come to their relief at all ha- 
ard. Theſe aſſvranees enabled them to 
bear their miſeries à little: longer, though 
their numbers daily dimidiſhed.; and major 
Baker dying, his place was filled with colonel 
Micheburn, who naw acted ace 
ner. to veb ins i 
* _ James (having rerurned-00 Dublin, to 
preſent at the parliament, the xommand:of 
army devoly 10 che French general No- 
—— who was exaſperated at ſuch àn dbſtinate 
oppoſition by a handful of half ſtarved militia. 
He threatened to raze the'town to its ſounda- 
tions, - and deſtroy the inhabitants, without 
difſtinction of age or ſex, unleſs they would 
immediately ſubmit. The governors treated 
his menaces with contempt, and puhliſhed an 
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tall of ſurrendering- They had now! c- 
ſumedithe laſt remains of their provi ſions, and 
ſupported life by eating the floſſi of horſes, 
dogs, cats, rats, mice, tallow, ſtarch, andi ſalt 
ed hides; and even this loathſome food began 
to fail. Roſene finding them deaf to all his 
propoſals, threatened to wreak his ven © 
on all the proteſtants of that country, and drive 
them under the walls of Londonderry, where 
ſnould ber ſuffered: to periſh: by famine; 
He executed his threats with the utmoſt rigour. 
Parties of d ere diſpatehed on this 
cruel ſervice, and after having ſtripped all the 
proteſtants for thirty miles round, they drove 
thoſe unhappy people before them like cattie; 
without even ſparing the enferbled old men, 
nurſes with infant at their breaſts,. tender 
children, women juſt delivered, and ſome eve 
in the pangs of labour. Above four thouſand 
of theſe. miſerable objects, were driven under 
the walls of Londonderry. This expedient, 
far from anſwering: the purpoſe: of Roſene, 
produced a quite contrary effect. The beſieg - 
ed were ſo exaſperated at this act of inhuma- 
nity, that they reſdlved to periſh rather than 
ſubmit. They erected a gibbet in ſight of the 
and ſent e the French ge+ 
neral, . thæt they would hang all the priſoners 
they had taken duting the ſiege, unleſs the 


proteſtants whom had driven under the 
walls ſhould be immediately di ſmiſſed. This 
threat ed a negocixtion, in co 
of vrhich the pre ms were releaſed, after 


they had been detained? three days: without 
taſting food. Some hundreds died of famine 
IS | or 
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or fatigue; and thoſe who lived to return to 
their own” habirations, found them plundered 
and ſacked by the papiſts; ſo that the greater 
number periſhed for want, or were murthered 
by the — parties of the enemy. Vet 
thoſe very people had moſt of them obtained 
Protections from king James! 

The gayzrifon was now reduced to five hows 
fand ſeven hundred men; and theſe were dri- 
ven to the laſt extremity. In this emergency 
Kirk, who had hitherto lain unactive, ordered 
three ſnips laden with proviſion, covered by 
the Dartmouth frigate, to ſail up the river. 
As ſoon as they ſet ſail, the eyes of all were 
fixed upon them; the beſiegers eager to de- 

and the garriſon as reſolute for their 
defence. The foremoſt of the victuallers at 
the firſt ſnock broke the boom, but was ſtrand - 


al by the violence of her own ſhock. Upon 


this, a ſhout burſt from the beſiegers, which 
reached the camp and the city. hey advan- 
ced with fury againſt a prize, which ey con- 
ſidered as inevitable; ; while the ſmoke of the 
cannon on both ſides wrapped the whole ſcene 

in darkneſs. But to the aſtoniſhment of all, 

in à little time the victualler was ſeen em 

1 having got off by the rebound of ho 
own guns, and led up her little ron to 

the walls of the — The j Jo the inha- 

bitants at this unexpe& zelle, Was only 
equalled. by the rage — rope —— of "ok 
behegers.:: The army. of James was ſo diſpi- 
rited, that they abandoned the ſiege in the 
night; and retired with precipitation, after 
bing loſt above nine thouſand men Pane 
the 


— 


ſand of that perſuaſion, who had ſought n 
by flight, were found guilty of treaſon an 
attainted. Soldiers were permitted to live © 
upon free quarter; the people were plunder- 
ed, the ſhops of tradeſmen, and the Kkit- 
chens of the citizens, were pillaged, to ſup- 
ply a quantity of braſs, which was converted 


into coin, and paſſed, by royal mandate, for * 


above forty times its real value. Not con- 
tent with this, be impoſed, by his own autho- 


rity, a tax of twenty-thouland pounds a month _ 


on perſonal property, and leyied it by a com- 
miſſion under the great ſeal. The penſion al- 
lowed from the exchequer to the Univerſity 
of Dublin was cut off, and that-1aftitutiog 
converted into-a popiſh.ſeminary, Brigadier 
Sarsfield commanded all buy AO of a cer- 


tain, diſtrict to retire to the diſtance of ten 
miles from their babitations on pain of death : 
many periſhed with hunger, ſtill more by 
being forced from their omes, during the 
Jevereſt inclemencies of the ſeaſon. "Se 
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William at tengthi percetvel that his: noglect 
of Ireland had been #tr efror that tequfted 
more than uſual Alligence to redreſs. He 
Was afraid to, ſend the late king's army to 
fight againſt him, 'and "therefore orderetl 
twenty-three new regiments to be raiſed. 
Theſe, with two Dutch battalions, and four 
of French refugees, together with the Inni- 
ſkilleners, wers appointed for Ireland; and 
next to king William himſelf, the duke df 
Schombetg Was appbinted to command. 

Schomberg had 'paſfed a life of above 
eichty years almoſt continually in the field. 

e was an excellent general; but hie confi- 
dered not the dangers which chreatened the 
health of his troops by being confined to 
one place; eſpecially in a low, mdiſt camp, 
near Dundatk, alot without firing | of an 
kind; fo thit the men fell into fevers u 
Nuxes, and died in great abundance. The 
enemy were not leſs amicted. Both camps 
remained for ſome time in fight of each 
g and at Taſt "the rainy ſeaſon approach- 

, they both, as if hy mutual agreement, 
quitted their camps, and retired into winter- 
quarters: but not before half of the duke's 
army were Joſt. 

The bad ſucceſs of the campaign, and the 
miſferable ſituation of the proteſtatits in Ire- 
land, induced king "William to attempt their 
relief in perſon, at the openitig of the ſpring; 
and accordingly he landed at Carrick ergus, 
where he found himſelf at the head of fix 


and thirty thouſand effective men, Who were 


more than a match for the forces of James, 
0 


£ 
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although, they. amounted to above ten thou-. 
ſand, more. 

William having received, news, that, the 
French, flect was, ſailed, for the coaſt of ng-.. 
land, reſolved, by ſpeed. and. vigour, to pre- 
vent, the impreſſion. which this might make 
upon, the minds his ſaldiers.; and there- 
fore, haſtened a ajof, 1 who- he heard 
145 uitted Dubl hs 30d, fa ationed his, army 
at Ardee and, Dunda 

All. the meaſures N by William were 
dictated by prudence and valpur ; thoſe of his. 
opponents by obſtinacy. and infatuation, They 
neglected to harraſs: him in his difficult march 
* the North; they negleRed: = oppoſe: 
him at the ſtrong pas at Newry he ad- 
2 they fell back br from Dandath, and. 

en from Ardee: at, laſh, upon, the twenty =, 
ninth of June, they fixed. their camp, in a 
2 je on the othgr ſide of the 07.06. 
Here both. armies, came in tight of each other, 
inflamed. with, all the animofities arifing from 
religion, andi revenge, The river Boyne at 
this, placs was fordable; but the banks were 
duc and. rendered, dangerous bx old houſes 
and: ditches, Which ſerved to defend the la- o 
tent enemy. William no ſooner arrived, but. "= 
he rode along g ſide of the river, to make 
char obſervations, upon the plan of battle. 

e then ſat down. Faire a. cannon was. 
privately brought, + and planted, a gainſt him, 
here he itti The ſhot led a man- 
and two hoxſes 11 Ft him; and he himſelf 
. e In, be wk ſhoulder. The 
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news of his being ſlain was inſtantly propaga- 
ted through the Iriſh camp, and was even ſent 
off to Paris; but William, as ſoon as his, 
wound was dreffed, rode through the camp 
and quickly undeceived his army. 
The proper diſpofitions being made, he rode 
through the army by torch light. Then he 
retired to his tent and continued in medita-. 
tion till nine at night, when he ſummoned a 
council of war, in which he declared his reſo- 
lution to force a paſſage over the river the 
next morning. The duke of Schomberg ex- 
poſtulated with him upon the danger of the 
undertaking; but finding his maſter inflexible, 
he tetired to his tent with a diſcontented aſpect. 
The King had given orders for his ſoldiers 
to diſtinguiſh Finn green 
boughs in their hats during the action 
At ſix o' clock in the eie — = — 
las, with young We earl of Port- 
arched towards Slane- 
bridge, and paſſed the river with very little 
oppoſition. When they reached the farther ' 
bank, they perceived the enemy drawn up in 


* 
. 


two lines, to a conſiderable number of 'horle * 


and foot; with a moraſs in their front; ſo that 
Douglas was obliged” to wait for a rernforce- ' 


ment. This being arrived, the infantry were* 


led on the charge through the morafs, while 
count Schomiberg rode round'it with his caval- 
ry, to attack the enemy in flank.” The Irith, 
inſtead of waiting the aſſault, faced about, and 
retreated towards Duleck, with prepipitation; 
yet not ſo faft but Schombergfell in with their 
rear, and did conſiderable execution. But 


king 
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king James reinforeing his left wing from 1he 
eenter, the Count was obliged to ſend for aſ- 
ſiſtance. At this. juncture king William's 
main body, conſiſting of the Dutch - guards, 
the French regiments, and ſome battalions of 
Engliſh, paſſed the river, whichwaswaiſt-high, 
under a general diſcharge of artillery. King 
James had imprudently removed his cannon 
from the other fide ; but he had poſted a 
ſtrong body of muſqueteers along the bank, 
behind hedges, houſes, and fome works raiſed 
for the occafion. They poured in a cloſe fire 
upon the Engliſh. troops before they reached 
the ſhore ;/ but it produced very little effect; 
then the Eriſh gave way; and ſome battalions. 
landed without farther oppoſition... Vet before 
they could form, they were charged with great 
impetuoſity, by à tquadron. of the enemy's 
horſe ; and a conſiderable body of their caval- 
ry and foot, commanded by general Hamilton, 
advanced from behind ſome little hillocks, to 
attack thoſe that were landed, as well as to pre - 
vent the reſt from reaching the ſhore, His 
infantry turned their backs and fled immedi- 
ately; but the horſe charged with incredible 
fury, both upon the land, and in the river, 
fo as to put the unformed regiments in confu- 
fion. Then the duke of Schomberg paffing 
the river in perſon, put himſelf at the head of 
the French proteſtants, and pointing to the 
enemy, “ Gentlemen (ſaid he) thofe are your. 
perſeautors With theſe words he advanced 
to the attack, where he himſelf ſuſtained a vio- 
jont onſtt, from a party of Iriſh horſe, which 

had broken * the regiments, and 
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were now on their return. They were miſta | 
ken for Engliſh, and allowed to-gallop;up to 

the duke, who received two ſevere wounds in 
che bead; but the French regiments being 
now ſenſible of their 'miſtake; raſhly threw in 
their fire apon the Iriſh while they were en- 


paged with the duke; and inſtead of ſaving, 


10t him dead upon the ſpot. The fate of 
this general had well nigh proved fatal to the 
Engliſh army, which was immediately in diſ- 
order; while the infantry of king James ral-. 
lied, and returned to their. poſts-with-a face of 
reſolution. They were jull ready to Fall upon 
the center, when! king William OP paſted 
with the left wing, cempoſed af Daniſh, 


Dutch, and Inniſkillen horte, advanced. to at- 


rack them on the right. They wers ſtruck 


with ſuch: a panie at his, appearance, that 


they made a fuddea halt, and then facing 
about, retreated to the village of Dunmore. 


There they made ſuch a vigorous ſtand, that 


the Dutch and Daniſh horſe, though headed 
by the king in perſon, recoiled.: Ewen the 
Inniſkilleners gave way, and that Whole wing. 


would have been routed, had not a detachment 


of dragoons: diſmounted, and lined:the) hedges. 
on each ſide of the defile, through which the 
fugitives were dri ven. There they did ſuch. 
execution upon their purſuers, as ſoon checks 
ed their ardour. The horſe which were bro- 
ken, had now time to rally, and returning to 
the charge drove the enemy before them in 
their turn. In this ation General Hamilton, 
who had been the life and ſoul of the Iriſh due 
ring the whole engagement, Was wounded and 

| taken 2 
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taken: which ſo diſcouraged them, that they 
made no farther efforts. He was immediately 
brought to the king, who aſked him, if he 
thought the Iriſh would make any further re- 
fiſtance? he replied, Upon my honour, I 
e believe they will; for they have ſtill a good 


body of horſe intire.“ William eyinghun . 


&nour ! Your honour?” but took no other 
notice of his having acted contrary to his en- 
gement, when he was permitted to go to 
2 on promiſe of perſuading Tyrconnel 
to ſubmit te the new government. The Iriflr 
now abandoned the field with precipitation; 
but the French and Swiſs troops that acted as 
their auxiliaries, under Lauzun, retreated in 
good order, after having maintained the battle 
for ſome! time with intrepidity and petidve- 
rance. As king William did not think pro- 
per to purſue the enemy the carnage was not 
reat. me INT HOW Tex. 
The Triſh loſt about fifteen hundred men; 
and the Engliſh about one third of that num- 
ber; though the victory was dearly purchaſed; 
conſidering the death of the gallant duke of 
Schomberg, who fell in the eighty - ſecond 
year of his age in military reputation. He 
was deſcended of a noble family in the Pa- 
latinate, and his mother was an Engliſh 
woman, daughter of lord Dudley. Being 
obliged to leave his country on account of 
the troubles, he commenced a. ſoldier of for- 
tune, and ſerved ſucceſſively in the armies 
of. Holland, England, France, Portugal, and 
Brandenburgh. He attained to W 
2241 Oo | 
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with a look of diſdain, repeated, Your ho- 
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af mareſchal ia France, in Portu 
allifkmo in Pruffia, and duke in — 

. profefled the proteſtant religion; 
was courteous cow humble in his deportment z 
cool, penetrating, reſolute, and ſagacious; 
nor was his probity inferior to his courage. 
This battle likewiſe proved fatal to Mr. 
Walker the < man, who: had ſo valiantly 
defended Londonderry againſt the whole army 
of king James. He had been very 8 
recerved by king William, who: gratified him 


with a reward, and à promiſe of further fa- 


vour; but he attended his royal patron in 
this battle; and being ſhot i in n belly, died 
in a few minutes. 1 
_ James, while his armies were yet "MCINY 
quitted his ſtation; and made the beft of his 
way to Dublin. O'Regan, an old Irifh cap · 
tain, was heard to fay upon this occaſion, 
* If the Engliſh will exchange generals, 
„ ve will fight the battle with them over 
% again.“ 
ames adviſed the cagifinites; at Dublin 

to 8 the beſt terms they could, and 
then ſet out for Waterford, where he em- 
barked for France, in a veffel fitted for his: 
reception. Had he poſſeſſed either conduct 
or courage, he might ſtill have headed his 
troops, and fought with advantage; but 
rudence forſook him with good fortune, and 
he deferted his affairs he aerae _ they 
were de fenſible. 

His friends, however, were deserminock 
to ſecond thoſe intereſts which he himſelf 
had abandoned. Limerick, a. ſtrong city in 
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the province of ' Munſtery ſtill braved all the 
attempts of William's army to reduce it. 
Sarsfield, an experienced general, put him 


ſelf at the head of the army that had been 


routed at the Boyne, and went farther into 


the country to defend the banks of the river 


Shannon, where he reſolved to await the 
enemy. But James appointed St. Ruth, a 
French general, to command over Sarsfield, 


which gave the Iriſh univerſal diſcontent, © as | 


it ſhewed the king could neither rely on their 
{kill nor their fidelity, f On the other hand, 


- 2 


wy 


_ Ginckle, appointed to command the 


ngliſh in the abſence of William, who was 


gone over to England, advanced with his 
forces to meet the enemy towards the Shan- 
non] in order to paſs that broad and dangerous 


river. The only place where it was fordable, 


was at Athlone, a ſtrong walled town, built 


on both ſides of the river. The part of the 
town on the hither fide of the river was quickly 
taken ſword in hand by the Engliſh ; 9 the 
enemy had broke down an arch of the bridge 
in their retreat. Batteries were raiſed againſt) 
the Iriſh town; and ſeveral: unſucceſsful at- 
tempts were made to force the paſſage of the. 
bridge, Which was defended with great vi- 
gour. At length it was reſolved in a coun- 
cil of war, that a- detachment. ſhould paſs: 
the ford, à little to the left of the bridge, 

though the river was deep and rapid, the bot- 


tom toul and ſtony, and the paſs guarded by. 


a baſtion erected for that purpoſe. The, for- 
lorn hope conſiſted of grenadiers in armour, 
WY a9, 997% 03 env: headed 
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headed: by captain Sandy; and tai licute- | 
nants: They) were: ſeconded! | by angther; der 
tachment; and: this was: ſupported by: fix” 


* | battalions: af infantry. Never was;'a more. 


deſperate: ſervice, not was ever exploit per- 


formed with more valour and intrepidit y. 


They paſſæd twenty ar breaſt, in the face; of 
the enemy, through an, inceſſant; ſhower of 
balls, bullets and: grenades. Thaſrwho fol- 
lowed them took poſſoſſion of the bridge, and 
laid planks over the broken arch. Pontoons 


- were: fixed at the ſame tima; that: the. troops 


might paſs iw diffbrenb places. Lis lilh 
were amazed, confoundedz and: abandoned: 
the towi in the utmoſt, conſteraatiom; ſo that- 


in half an hour it was wholly; ſecurede by- the 


Engliſh, who: did not loſe. above fifty men an; 
this: attack. Mackay, TLatteau, and Tolla- 
mache, exhibited pre 8 
ed; courage in paſſing the river; andi general. 

5 * his: conduct, mtrepidity- and 
ſaccels: on this: occaſion, Was created earl of 
Atlilone.. / When St. Ruth was formed: by- 
expreſs; that tha Engliſ had taken the river, 
he ſaid, it was impothble they ſhould pretend 
to take à town: which: he coverech with his: 
army; and! that he would give | a! thquſfand 
piſtoles, they would attempt to force a pa- 
ſage; Sarsfield inſiſted upon the truth) of the 
intelligence, and preſſed him to ſend ſuceours 
to the town; he ridiculed; his officer's fear, 
and ſome warm expoſtulation paſſed between ; 
them. Being at le convinced that the: 
Engliſh were in poſſeſſion of the place, he 

rdered ſome detachments to drive them out 


again S 
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gain; but, che camnon af theiriown works 
being turned Agairfſt them, they found' tlie 
talk im praktica ple: and that very night their 
army decamped. St. Ruth, after a march of 
ſrxtęeen miles, took poſt àt Aghrim, and har? 
ing by dravghts from gartiſons augmented 
his arch, 'to five and twenty thouſand men, 
reſolyed to hazard a deeifive engagement. 
Sinckle having put Athlone in a *pofture 
of defence, paſſed the Shannon, and marched 
up to the enemy; detetmined to give them 
-vartle, tho” his fortes did not Exceed eighteen 
thouſand; and the Triſh were poſted in a very 
advantageous fituarion, "St. Ruth had made 
an admirable diſpeſition, and taken every cau- 
tion that 'military bill ebuld ſuggeſt. His 
centre extended Along a ring ground, un- 
even in man e 4nterſe wrth banks 
and ditches, 90 lines of rcommumica- 
tion, and fronted % a large bog almoſt 
impaſſable. His right was fortified with in- 
trenchments, and his left ſecured by the caſtle 
'6f Achim. "He harangued his army in tire 
molt "pathetic ſtrain, corurirh them to exert 
their courage, in defence of their hoty*relt- 
gion, in the extirpation of* herefy, in recoy- 
ering' their ancient honours and eſtates, and 
in rèſtoring a pious king to che throne, from 
hence he had been expelled by an unnaturãl 
ufurper. He employed the peilt to inforce 
his 'exhorrations, to àſſute the men that th 
might depet e vers of the church; 
han, that, in caſe they ſhould fall in battle, 
the latüts and rights u convey their ſouls 
. heaven. "They: are — to have ſworn 
upon 
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the ſacrament, that they would not. deſert 
their colours, and to have received an order 
that no quarter ſhould be given to the French 


heretics in the army of the prince of Orange. 
Ginckle had encamped on the Roſcommon 
ſide of the river Suc, within three miles of 
the enemy; and, after having reconnoitred 
their poſture, reſolved with the advice of a 
council of war, to attack them on Sunday 


the twelfth day of July. The neceſſary or- 


ders being given, the army paſſed the river 


at two fords and a ſtone bridge, and advan- 
cing to the edge of the great bog, began 
about twelve o'clock to force the two paila- 

es, in order to poſſeſs the ground on the 


other fide. The enemy fought with ſurpriſ- 
ing fury, and the horie were ſeveral times 


repulſed ; but at length the troops upon the 
right carried their point by. means of ſome 


field pieces. The day was now ſo. far ad- 
vanced, that the general determined to poſt- 


pone the battle till next morning; but per- 
ceiving ſome diſorder among the enemy, and 


fearing they would decamp in the night, he 
altered his reſolution, and ordered the attack 
to be renewed. At fix o'clock in , the even- 
ing, the 7 of the Engliſh advanced to 

the right of the, 

with tuch a warm and obſtinate reception, 
that it was not without the. moſt ſurpriſing 
efforts of courage and perſeverance, that they 
at raged. obliged them to give ground ; and 


riſh, from whom. they met 


at they loſt by inches. St. Ruth 


even 


ſeeing them in danger of being overpowered, 


immediately detached ſuccours to them, from 
7 5 e 
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his center and left wing. Mackay no ſooner 
perceived them weakened by theſe detach- 
ments, than he ordered three battalions to 
ſkirt the bog, and attack them on the left, 
while the center advanced through the mid- 
dle of the moraſs, the men wading up to the 
waiſt in mud and water. After they had 
reached the other ſide, they found them- 
ſelves obliged: to aſcend a rugged hill, fenced 
with hedges and ditches; and thoſe were lined 
with muſqueteers, ſupported at proper inter- 
vals with: ſquadrons of cavalry. They made 
ſuch a deſperate reſiſtance, and fought. with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that the affailants were re- 
pulſed into the middle of the bog with great 


joſs; and Sti Ruth exclaimed, 4 Now 1 will 


£5 drive the Engliſh to the gates of Dublin.“ 
In this critical conjuntture Tollemache came 
up with a freſh body to ſuſtain them, rallied 
the broken troops, and renewed the, charge 
with 'ſuch; vigour, that the Iriſh gave way in 
their turn, and the Engliſh recovered the 
ground they had loſt, though they found it 
impoſſible to improve their advantage. Mack 
ay brought à body: of horſe and dragoons to 
the aſſiſtance of the left wing; and turned 
the tide of battle in favour: of the Engliſh, 
Major general Rouvigny, who had behaved 
with great gallantry during the whole action, 
advanced with five regimeats of cavalry to 
ſupport the 1 St. Ruth perceiv- 
ing his deſign, reſolved to: fall; upon him in a 
dangerous hollow way, Which he was obliged 
to paſs. For this purpoſe he began to deſcend 
Nircommodon- hill, with his whole reſerye of 
Mu. C horſe ; 


Jy 
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horſe; but in his way was killed by a cannons 
ball. His troops immediately balted : and 
his guards retreated with bis body. His fate 
diſpirited the troops, and produced fuch a 
confuſion as Sarsficld could not remedy; for 
though he was nextan command, he had been 
at variance with St. Ruth, fance the affair at 
eee, Lr was ignorant of the plan he 
4 had concerted. Rovigny having paſſed the 
5 hallow way without :appofition, eharged the 
enemy eb and bore down * before 
him with ſurpriſing unpetuofity : center 
redoubled their 9 and puſhed the Iriſh 
to the top af the hill; and then their whole 
| line giving way at once from right to left, 

| threw down their arms. The foot fled to- 
bf Eo dre bog in anger yy 
: took their route by the high- to L - 
| neagh ; both were purſued by the Engl 
cavalry, who for four miles made a terrible 
faughter. In the battle, which laſted two 
hours, and in the purſuit, aboue four thouſand 
of the enemy were flain, and fix hundred 
taken, together with all their baggage, tents, 
proviſion, ammunition, andartillery, nine and 
twenty pairs of colours, twelve ſtandards, and 
almoſt. all the arms of the infantry. In a 
word the victory was deciwe; and not above 
© - Eight hundred of the Ry, were killed up- 
on the field of battle. The vanquiſhed re- 
treated in great confuſion to Limerick, where 
they reſolved to make a final ſtand, in hope 
of receiving ſuch ſuccours from France, as 
would either enable them to retrieve their af- 
ſairs, or obtain good terms from the court of 
3 | England 
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2 There Tyrconnel died ef a broken 


after having furvived his authority and 
reputation, and ineurred the contempt of the 
French, as well as the hatred of Triſh, 
whom ke adviſed to ſubmit to the ne go - 
vernment, rather than totally ruin themſelves 
and their families. Limerick, the laſt re- 
treat of the Iriſh forces, made a brave de- 
fence; but when they faw the enemy advan- 
ced within er of the bridge foot, and 
perceived memſelves ſurrounded on all ſides, 
they determined to capitulate; * a negociation 
was immediately begun, and hoſtilities ceaſed 
on both fides. The Roman cathohes by this 
capitulation/were reſtored to the 3 
of thoſe Hherties in the exerene of their 
religion, which they had edin the reign 
of king Charles the {| > AlFperſons were 
indulged! with free leave t remove with the 
families and cftefts to any other coutttry; ex- 
cept England: and Scotland. Im; cocifi 
of this, about fourteen thouſand: of thoſe 
who had fought for king 
France, having tranfports provided ſor eons 
voying them thither. When they arrived in 
France, they were thanked for their loyalry 
by king James, who told them that they ſhould 
filb for them old maſter 5 and that he 
had obtained an order from tlie king of France 
ſor their being new cloathed, and put into 
quarter of refreſhment.  - 
In this manner all the e 


| xpeftations which 
might ariſe from the attachment of the Irifh 
were at an end; that kingdom ſubmitted to 
the Englith: * and. James was to 
. 2 


A 2 Oct. 3. * 


went over into 
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look for other aſſiſtance in a conſpiracy pam | | 

his Engliſh adherents, and in the ſuccouf 
promiſed him by the French king. The 
conſpiracy was contrived in Scotland by Sin 
James Montgomery, a perſon who, from be 
ing an adherent to William, now turned 
againſt him; but as the * was ill con- 
ceived, ſo it was as lightly diſcovered by the 
inſtigator. To this another ſucceeded, Which 
ſeemed to threaten more ſerious cenſequences, 
as it was chiefly managed by the Whig party, 
who were the moſt: formidable in the ſtate. 
A number of theſe joined themſelves to the 
Tory party, and both made advances: to the 
adherents of the late king. They aſſembled 
together; and the reſult of their deliberations 
was, that the reſtoration of James was to be 
entirely effected by foreign forces; that he 
ſhould fail for Scotland, and be there joined 
by five thouſand Swedes, who, becauſe they 
were of the proteſtant religion, it was thought 
would remove a part of the odium which at- 
tended an invaſion by foreigners; that aſſiſt- 
ance fhould at the ſame time be ſent from 
France, and that full liberty of conſcience 
ſhould! be proclaimed throughout the king- 
dom. In order to loſe no time, it was'refolved 
to ſend over two truſty perſons to France to 
conſult with the baniſhed monarch; and lord 
Preſton and Mr. Aſhton were the perſons ap- 

inted for this dangerous embaſſy. Accord- 
ingly Aſhton/hired a ſmall veſſel for this pur- 
poſe; and the two conſpirators went ſecretly: 
on board; but there had been previous 
information given of their intentions; 8 
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lord Commations hach hem both 9297 
at the time. they ht themſelyes out ok 

_ diniger, | Fhey to inform; their 
' trials were therefore hurcied'oh abbur a fort- 
night after they were taken, in order, * 


the tevrors* of death, to force a diſtopery. 


They were both: condemned; Affrtoa wa ex- 
ecuted, without making any confeſfton; lord 


Preſtom Had not che ſame reſolution Upon 
am offer of a pardom he diſcovered a great 
number of aſſociates: 

Fhereductiomof Ireland, and the wretch -* 


ed ſuedeſs of the late confpiracy, made — 


French at laſt ſeuſible of their i impolitic 


fimony in v0 gdomy whole” diviti = 
would be of n # uſe ts" tem 
were willin to coneu 25 4 


fagitive Ring gs anl. 's deſcent upon E = 
land. In . ere of this“ ſekleme, t 3 
French king ſupplied James with 74 
confiſtitig ot a body of French the ſome” 
Engliſſ and Scoteh refugees, and che Iriſh 
regiments; which lad been tranſported from 
2 France, now become encellent 
ers ifoipline atid ſevere” dut 
Fhisat Be $0187 between Cberbeug 
and La, Hogue, and was commatided'by king 
James in perſon. More than three hundred 
trantpeny were provided for landing it on the 
oppofite Engliſh” ooaſt; and Tourville, the 
Nracbadg e e the' head of fixty=three” 


thi ps: of the lieg was appointed" to favour the : 


delkehes His orders were, at ali events, to- 
attack the enemy, in cafe "they ſhould oppoſe 
him; ſo that every thing promiſed the ba- 
niſned king a — of fortune. 


C3. Theſe 
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who prepared to give him battle. orte 
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©) Theſe preparations were ſoon known at the 
"Engliſh court, and "every precaution taken 
for a vigorous oppoſition. Admiral Ruſſel 
was ordered to put to ſea with all poſſible ex- 
pedition; and he ſoon appeared with ninety- 
nine ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and fire- 
ſhips; an immenſe force, and what Europe. 
had ſeldom ſeen till that time. At the head 
of this formidable ſquadron he ſet ſail for the 
- coaſt of France, and at laſt, near La Hogue: 
diſcovered the enemy under admiral Tourville, : 


dingly the engagement began between the two 
| admhral with. —— lagi reſt of the fleet 
on each ide —— followed the example. This 
le engagement laſted for ten hours, 
and all) wo. s hopes depended on the event. 
_ViRtory at laſt declared on the fide of num- | 
bers; the French fled, having loſt four ſhips 
the firſt qay's action. The purſuit! conti- 
ied, for days following; three French 
ſhi) of. line were deſtroyed the next day, 
and eigteen more -burned by Sir George 
Rocke, which had taken refuge in the bay of 
La Hogue, In this manner all the preparati- 
ons were fruſtrated; and ſo deciſive was the 
blow, that from that, time France ſeemed to. 
relinquiſh all their claims to the o ,çn. 
James was now reduced to the loweſt Ms, 
his deſigns upon England being quite fruſtra- 
ted. am that time till he died, which was 
* about, ſeven years, he reſided at St. Germains, . 
zenfioner on the bounties of Lewis, and aſ- 
dle d by occaſional liberalities from his daugh- 
ter and friends in n He died on the 
5 ts - Gxrecnth, | 
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ſixteenth day of September, in the year 1700, 
after having laboured under a tedious ſickneſs. 
The latter part of his life, was calculated to 
inſpire the ſuperſtitious with reverence for his, 
piety. He ſubjected himſelf to acts of un- 
common penance and mortification. He fre- 
quently viſited the poor monks of La Trappe, 
who were edified by his humble and pious de- 
portment. His pride and arbitrary temper, 
ſeemed to have vaniſhed with his greatneſs; 
he became affable, kind, and eaſy, to all his 
dependents; and in his laſt illneſs, conjured, 
his ſon to prefer religion to every worldly 
advantage. He died with great marks of de- 
votion, and was interred, at his own requeſt, 
in the church; of the Engliſh Benedictines at 
Paris, without any funeral ſolemnityx. 

The defeat at kg — confirmed king 
William's ſafety, and ſecured his sto the 
crown. Vet new parties aroſe a 


* 
— 
1 
* 


who had been friends to the revolution, and. 
the want of a common enemy produ s di- 
ſenſions among themſelves. William now 
began to find as much uneaſineſs from his 
parliament at home, as from the enemy in the 
field. His chief motive for accepting the 
crown, was to engage England more deeply 
in the concerns of Europe. It had ever been 
his wiſh, to humble the French, whom he 
conſidered as the moſt formidable enemies of 
the liberty of Europe. Many of the Eng- 
liſh, on the other hand, had neither the ſame 
animoſity againſt the French, nor the ſame 
terrors of their increaſing poweèr. Theſe, 
therefore, conſidered the intereſt of the na- 
tion as ſacrificed to foreign connexions; and 
5 ; com- 
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ined Ky the wur on che econrinent 
fell: moſt he S then, thoughts: Hadi 
the leaſt! — Arg in-its ſuceefhs Tots 
motives of diſe6htetie” Were ad rhe hing's: 
partiality to Bis o.] s eduntrymenꝭ togetlier 
with Kis reſerve and fflenee, 6 unlike” the 
behaviour of all their forme? kings. William, 
however, little regarded tho& difeontems;- 
which he Knew' rituſt'be eonfequert or wlll gow! 
vetnment, aecuflomed to ad, he Hard 
their complaints with caltrineſly-#sd: SPO. 
eck all His Aetenglbn en the intereſts of Hurups. 
But, while ke formed” alliances abroad, the 
inflüente of party at home increaſed; Patri- 
otiſim Begutt to he ridieulech as am ĩdwal vittie,: 
the ce of bitbing- a- majbrity in pavliac! 
ment became 3 e reg 
t was ca ut by the vülgar, and prin- 
OY ties a n Ls? 
Upon Aebepting of the crown; tue King wes 
reſotvet it to preſer ve, av mueli as he was A, 
that Mare of prerogative which ſt ill was left. 
Hr, dierefbre, often eonrtbvuted the views: 
f of his parlinmtent. Otte of the firſt itiſt ances 
of this, wiv in the oppoſition he gave tu Bilk 
for limiting- the duration of parliuments to. 
the ſpace of three years. This bill Had pafſed- 
the two Houſes; and was ſent up th receive the 
royal affent as uſual ; but the nation was ſur- 
prize to find that tlie king was re ſolve: to. ex 
ert his prerogattve, and td refuſe Nis aſſent. 
Botk houſes took the alarm che ebititnons/ 
came to a rt{6lution; char whbever ad viſechthe 
king ta this meaſure was an enemy th his 
country. "FE bill ** for another 
ſenlon 3 
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WILD l e 
feaſon; but- being again brought in, the king 


74 


jud ed it beſt to — 241917 10 ELD AD. 
E bill alſo pa 2 trials, in 
caſes of — — ich the accuſed 


was allowed à copy of his indictment, and a 
liſt of the names of his jury, two days before 
his trial, together with counſel to plead in his 
defence. It was ſtill farther enatted, chat no 
perſon thould be indicted but upon the oaths 
of two witneſſes; a law that gave tlie ſubject 
a perfect ſecurity from the e 'of the 
throne, 20 15 
It was in the midftiof theſe 115 that the 
Jacobites ſtill coneeived hopes of reſtoring 
their fallen monarch. While one part pro- 
ceeded in the bolder manner; by attempting to 
excite an inſurrection, another, gonſiſti FE 
the "moſt 'deſperate conſpi 8 formed 
ſcheme of aſſaſſination. Barclay, 
a native of Scotland, who had ſerved as an 
officer in James's army, a man of urdaunted 
courage, which was fill more inflamed by his 
bigotry to the church of Rome, unde he 
tak of ſelzing or Rang the king. 
This deſign — * — to Harriſon, Char- 
nock, and Ppener, y whom it was approved; 
and after various conſultations, it was reſol- 
ved to attack the king on his return from 
Richmond, where he commonly hunted on 
| Saturdays; an d the ſcene of els ambuſcade 
was a lane between Brentford: and Turnham- 
Green. To ſecure fueteſs, it was agreed that 
their number ſhould be inereafed to fort 
horſemen, and each conſpirator began to en- 
gage oy perſons to aſſiſt in the enterprize. 


When 
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forme... _ the. end of dir John Fenwick 
was enſide red as one: of the . ſtretches 


j —. 
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| When weir number vr 


dte, they waits" 
ith impatience , for. the hour of action; 


but — the under actors, ſeisec with fear 


or remorſe, made a timely diſcovery, The 
night, l ent to the intended day of aſſaſ- 
„à large number of the conſpi fators 


were Dr * The firſt who ſuffered, 
b 1 


of Magdalen college, who, in the teign oß 


bert Charnock, one of the two fellows 


| ah renounced the proteſtant 3 
eutenant King, and Thomas, Key hey 
were found guilty of high treaſon, — ſuffer 
ed at Tyburn. Sir John Freind, and Sir 
William Perkins were next arraigned; and 
8 they made, a very and asi 
ms, ſufficient. defence, yet lard: ehisf juſtia 
Kok ds directed — 1 to: Bad them guiltye 
* Ty — ſh fring 
e charge, 
ir bhortence of the allaffination. - In — 
courſe n ſome. others Were tried, 
„ ſhared the fate of the 


af, powers exhibited durin teig. This 
was approhe d- Ine Rid way to 
There was little evidenee againſt. 
him, pxcope aun inter letter which he 
wrote to his wife, Kin g William. ſent overt 
word: from: Holland, 4 he then was, that 
unleſs the; priſoner. would make Uiſcoveriesy 


be ſhould. be breught to bis trial. The: only 


material evidenees againſt, him, were one Por- 
ter, and Gaddman, but of cheſe lady Fenwick 


— — 
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had the good fortune to ſeerete one; ſo that 
only Porter, a fingle witneſs remained; which 
by the late aw, was inſufficient'to affect the 
life of che priſoner. However, the houfe of 
commons were reſolved to inflift chat puniſh- 
ment upon him, which the laws were unable 
to execute. 3 of wy 1. eee 
inſt him, which was by a ma- 
— He was ard lt u deb the 
indictment, allowed counſel at the bar of che 
houfe, and the counſel of the crown was called 
upon to open the evidence. After much diſ- 
putation, the bill was ſent up to the houſe of 
lords, where Sir John was found guilty, by z 
majority of only ſeven voices. + He fuck 
beheading on Tower-hill wick great compo- 3 
ſure, His death proved the inſufficiency. o 
any laws to protect. the ſubject, when a majo- 
rity of the powerful ſhall think proper to diſ. 
peaſe with Em THI En 
This ſtreteh of -powerin the parliameht was, 
in ſome meaſure, compenſated by their dili- 
e in. reſtraining the univerſal corruption 

that ſeemed at that time to prevail oyer the 
kingdom. They were affiduoufly employed 
in bringing tho(s to juſtice who had grown. 
wealthy by pablie plunder, and increafing the 
number of thoſe laws which reſtrained the arts 

The king, however, on his r | 
length fatigued with oppoſing the laws, which 
parliament every day were laying round his 
authority, and gave up the SHOE, He ad- 


England, upon condition of being properly 
25 | __ - ſupplied 


+ Jan. 28. A. D. 1697. 


mitted every reſtraint upon the prerogative in 
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ſupplied with the means of humbling che poi! 
er of France. For the proſecution of the war 


with France, the ſums of money granted him 


were incredible. The nation, not contented 
with furniſhing him ſuch ſums of money as 
they were capable of raiſing by the taxes of 
the year, mortgaged thoſe taxes, and involved 
themſelves in debts, which they have never 
fince been able to diſcharge. For all that pro- 
fuſion of wealth granted to maintain the ba- 
gland received in return 
the empty reward of military glory in Flan- 


ders, and the conſciouſneſs of having given 
La allies, particularly the Dutch, frequent 


tunities of being ungrateful, _ 
"tr. John Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, was Fins with a fit of the dead palſy, 
in the chapel of Whitehall, and died on the 
twenty - ſecond day of November, deeply re- 


gretted by the king and queen, who ſhed tears 


at his deceaſe; and ſincerely lamented by the 
public, as a pattern of elegance, ingenuity, 


| | meekaeſs, charity and; moderation. The 


queen, did not long ſurviye her favourite pre- 
late. | In about a. month after his deceaſe, ſhe 
was taken ill of the imall-pox, and the fymp=-. 
toms proving dangerous, ſhe prepared herſelf 
for death with great compoſure. She ſpent 
ſome time in exerciſes of devotion, and pri- 
vate converſation with the new archbiſhop: 


the received the ſacrament with all the biſhops' 


ho were in attendance; and expired on the 
twenty eighth day of December, in the thirty- 
third year of her age, and in the ſixth of ber. 
reis to the inexpreſſible grief of the king, 


v ho 


— 
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neither ſee ann p attend to the buſi 
neſs of the ſtate. Mary was in her perſon tall 
and well proportioned, witk an oval viſage, 
lively eyes, agreeable features, à mild aſpect, 
and an air of dignity. Her apprehenſion was 
clear, her memary tenacious, and her judge- 
ment ſolid. She was a (zealous. proteſtant, 
{crupulautly exact in all the duties of de voti- 
on, of an even temper, and of a calm and mild 
conwerſaſ o w 8 

* The war with France continued during 
the greateſt part of this king's reign ; but at 
length the treaty of Ryſwick put an end to 
thoſe contentions, in which England had en- 
gaged without policy, and came off without 
advantage. In the general paciſication, her 


the treaſures. ſhe had ſent to che continent, 
and all the blood which ſhe had. ſhed there, 
the only equivalent ſhe received was, an ac- 
knowledgementof king William's title from the 


king of France. 


war, which had drained England of her weal 


her an immenſe debt, which has gradually in- 
creaſed to an intolerable burthen. After all 


ded, William remained unſatisfied. Never- 
theleſs he reaped the ſolid advantage of ſeein 
himſelf firmly eſtabliſhed on the Engliſh 
Vol. TY... * ments 
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who for ſotme weeks after her death, ou 


intereſts ſeemed entirely deſetted; ani for all 


and people, almoſt: intirely ruined her com- 
meree, debauched her morals by encouraging 
venality and corruption, and entailed upon 


Such was the iſfue of u long and bloody 


the blood and treaſure. which:had+been.expen- | 


throne, and of putting a ſtop to the incroach» 
| -23* * / : 
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: houſe was left. 


* 


x * 


ments of the French monarch. The confedes 
rates mortified his vanity, they humbled: his 
pride and arrogance, and compelled him to diſ- 
orge what he had ſeized as a robber, in vio» 
. of public ſaith, juſtice and humanity. 
The king, though freed from a foreign war, 
yet judged it abſolutely needful to keep his 
forces wp, even during the peace. But what 
was his mortification, to find the commons 
paſs a vote, that all the forces in Engliſh = , 
exceeding ſeven thoufand men, ſhoul i 
Forthwith diſbanded, and that thoſe retained 
Mould be natural-born ſubjects of England! 
He. was highly diſpleaſed; even to ſuch a 
pitch, that he conceived a defign of abandon- 
ing the government. His miniſters, however, 
diverted him from this reſolution, and per- 

ſuaded him to conſent to paſting the bill. 

Theſe altercations between the king and 
parliament continued during the remainder 
of this reign. William ſeemed but little at- 
Tached to any particular party in the houſe, 
all of whom he found at times deſerted or 
oppoſed him, He therefore veered to Whigs 
and Tories indiſcriminately, as the immediate 
exigence demanded, He conſidered England 
as a place of labour, anxiety, and altercation. 
If he had any time for relaxation, he retired 
to Loo in Holland + where he converſed free- 
Ty with a few fele& friends, and laid plans 

/ * future operations“ . | | 1 
| 7b t 


* On the ſifth day of January, 1698 a fie 
breaking out at Whitehall, thro” the careleſſneſs of 
a laundreſs,, conſumed the whole palace, together 
with the new gallery, the council-chamber, and 


ſeveral other apartments; only the Banqueting: 
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I L LIAM III. 309 
It was not long before the whole nation 
ſeemed to join in ing a war with France. 
The king had been in Holland, concerting 
with his allies operations for a new campaign. 
He had en aged in a negociation. with the 
prince of He e, who aſſured him, that if he 
would beſiege and take Cadiz, the admiral of 
Caſtile, and divers other grandees of Spain, 
would declare for the houſe of Auſtria. The 
ele ctor of Hanover had reſolved to concur in 
the ſame meaſures; the king of the Romans, 
and prince Lewis of Baden, undertook to in- 
veſt Laudan, while the emperor promiſed to 
fend a powerful reinforeement into Italy; but 
death put a period to his projets. + 
William was naturally of a very feeble 
conſtitution; and it was by this time almoſt 
exhauſted, ' by a ſeries of continual diſquie- 
tude and action. He had endeayoured to re- 
pair his conſtitution by exereiſe ang riding, 
On the twenty-firſt day of February, inm- - 
ny to Hampton-Court from Kenſington, 
bis horſe fell under him, and he was thrown 
with ſuch violence, that his collar bone wass 
fractured. His attendants convey ed him to 
the palace of Hampton court, where the fruc- 
ture was reduced, and in the evening he re- 
turned to Kenſington in his coach. The Y 
jolting of the carriage diſunjted the fracture 
once more; and the bones were again repla- oY 
ced, under Bidloo his phyſician, - This in a 
robuſt conſtitution would have been a trifling 
misfortune; but in him it was ſatal. For 
ſome time he appeared in a fair way of recove 


+ 


_ ery ; but n alloy on his couch, he was 
KL | 4, ſeized: 
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man arrived; he graſped his hand and laid it 

to his heart with marks of the moſt tender af- 
fection. On the eighth day of March, 3 
-expired, in the fifty-ſecond-year of his 
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ſeired with a ſhivering, which un en 
a fever and Diarrhea; Perce wing his end ap- 
proaching, the objects of his former care ax 
Kill next his heart; and the fate of Europe 
ſeemed to remove the ſenſations he might be 
ſuppoſed to feel for his own. The earl of 


Albermarle arriving from Holland, he con- 


ferred with him in private on the; poſture! of 
affairs abroad. Fwo days after, he received 
the ſacrament from archbiſhop Teniſon. The 
lords of the privy council; and divers noble- 
men attended in the adjoining apartments, 
and to ſome of them who were admitted he 
ſpoke a little. He thanked lord Overkirk for 
his long and faithful ſervices ; he delivered 
to lord Albemarle the keys of his cloſet and 
ſcrutore, telling him, he ne Hat to do with 


them. He enquired for the carl of Port- 


land; but being ſpeechleſs before that noble- 


lords Lexington and Scarborough, who were 
in waiting, no ſooner perceived the king was 
dead, than they ordered Nonjat to untie 
from his jeft arm a black ribbon, to which 
was affixed a ring, containing ſome hair of 
the late queen Mary. He was in his perſon 
of a middle ſtature, a thin-body,” and a deli- 
cate conſtitution. He had an aquiline noſe; 
ſparkling eyes, a large forehead, and àa grave 
ſolemn aſpe&t, He left behind him the cha- 


after- having reigned arborongh, who be 


| _ of a uy I — he had 
never 


Me. glory, and _ her people happy 
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never been popular 3 and a formidable gene-. 
* though he was ſeldom victorious. His 5 
deportment was grave, nor did he ever ſhew ' 

any fire but in the day of battle. He deſpiſ- 

ed flattery, yet loved dominzon + greater 

as the ſtadtholder of Holland: than as king. 
| of England. His character and {ſucceſs ſerve ' 6 
to ſhew, that moderate abilities. will atehieve | 
the greateſt purpoſes, if the objects aimed at 
be purſued with: perſeverance, and planned 
without unneceſſary or oſtentatious reine - 
ment. 4 Ri | 

Upon the whole, he appears to have beem <Y 

an honeſt, conſcientious man, fearing God!... 
and deſirous to pleaſe him. His good quali: 
ties were many; his ill ones few 2: ſo» that — 
we may well rank him among the beſt of the: 
Engliſn ptinces-.-. „nue ew 
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AN N E. Wen 
THE ess of king William was thought 
irreparable; . the "kingdom ſoon: © 
found that the Happineſy of any reigm is to 
be eſtimated as much: from the gene ral man 
ners of the times, as the private virtues of | 
the "monarch. Queen Anne, his ſucceſſorr, 
with no very ſhining talents, yet go | 


- | " 1 ; 
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| ba declaration of war with France, and at 
WR; 7 Ebitiey auxiliaries only. He urged the impoſ- 
1 4 the foll 
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1 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Anne, matried to prince George of Den- 
wark, alcended the throne, March 8, 1702 
in the chirty-eighth year” of her- e. "Sis 
was the ſecond daughter of King James, by 
his firft wife, the daughter of the earl of Cla- 
rendon. As ſhe had in the preceding part 
of lie ſuffered many mortifications from the 
_ reigning (king, the had learned to conceal her 
reſentments; ue the tranquillity of her tem- 
per ſtill more contributed to make her par- 
don every oppoſition. Sbe either was inſenſi- 
ble of diſreſpe@ ſhewn hs or had NN 
to a wy ſo. ; 

„ Me left England at t the eve 6f 2 
war wich ance. The queen, who took the 
advice of her miniſtry in every important 
tranſaction, found a paxt of hem were for 
war, another part for peace. CR 

At the head of thoſe who noſed: « a war 
was the carl of Rocheſter, lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, firſt couſin to the queen. This mi- 
niſter propoſed that the Engliſh ſhould avoid 


facceſs upon the continent, an 
of loading the nation with debts to inere 
iy riches of its. commercial rivals. * 

In the van of thoſe who declared for war, 
was the earl (fince the duke) of Marlborough. ; 
This nobleman had — life as a court page, 
and was raiſed by king James to a peerage, 
Having deſerted bis ny maſter, he attached 
himſelf to king William; but had ſtill a ſe- 
a to the I ories. Anne loved a 
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man who ſtill profeſſed © veneration for her 
father; and paid the utmoſt attention to her- 
ſelf. But he had ſtill another hold upon the 
neen. He was married to à lady Who was 
Ss een's liar confidant,” and who 


erned her in eve action vf tife with un 
ded 8 y this canal Marlbo- 
rough actually betten the queen in alf her 


reſolutions; In while his Ness ſtrove to 
advance Meir reputation in the council, he 
was more effect ually ſecuring it in tlie cloſet... 
It was not, therefore, without private rea- 
ſons that Marlborough inclined" for war, Ix 
firſt gave him an opportunity of taking a dif- 
ferent, fide of the queſtion from the earl of 
Rocheſter, whoſe influence he deſired to leſſen; 
and he had in the next place hopes of deing g 
appointed general of the forces. He there- 
fore obſerved in council, that the honour of 
the nation was concerned to fulfil the ate 
king's engagements. He affirmed, that 
France could never be reduced within due 
bouſſds, unleſs E ngland would enter as a prinnk 
cipal in the ne His opinion prepoltiges © K Io 4 
rated; the queen reſolved to declare war, A 
communicated her intentions to the houſe of © 
commons, by whom it was eien War 
was proctaimed according. 
Lewis XIV, -qnce at the ſummit of glory, 
but grown. familiar with diſappointment ever 
fince his unjuſt and eruel fevocation of the 
edi& of Nantes ſtill kept ſpurring-on-arex- 
hauſted kingdom, — the views of his 
ambition. now, upon the death of WII 
8 —— to enter upon a field . — . 
con 
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conqueſts. The vigilance of his late rivaÞ 
Bad lated all his laurels; for even though 
defeated, William ſtill was formidable. At 
the news of his death, the French moaarch: 
could not ſuppreſs his · rapture; and his court 
at Verſailles ſeemed to have forgotten: their: 


uſual decency in the effuſions of their ſatisfac : 


tion. The people of Paris openly — 9 
at the event; and ſo did the Whole 5 


The king of France, in the 


—— of war, was taxed with ing —— 


poſſeſſion of a great part of the Spaniſh: domi- 
nions; with de to ĩinvade the liberties of 
Europe, to obſtruct the freedom of commerce; 


and with having offered an inſult to che; — 


and her chrone, by. eee the ti 


; | the pretender. 


This declaration of war on the part of Si 
E nglifh, was ſeconded by ſimilar declarations 
"Ir the Dutch and Germans, all on the ſame: 
day. The French monarch could not ſuppreſs: 
_kis,anger at ſuch a combination, but his chief 
reſentment fell upon the od. He deMaredi 
- with. great emotion, that as for thoſe gentle» 
men pedlars, the Dutch, they ſhould one day. 


5 repent their inſalence and — pn in de 


elaring war againſt one-whoſe power they had 
formerly felt and dreaded. However, the af- 
fairs of the allies were no way influenced by 
his threats. The Dutch appointed Marlbo“ 
rough generaliſſimo of the allied army. And 
it muſt be confeſſed, thut few. men ſhone more 
either in debate or actiqn- g ſerene in the midſt 
of danger, and indefatigable in the cabinet; 
0 r became the 3 
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A great part of the hiſtory of this reign 
un s in battles fought upon the continent, 
which though of very little advantage to the 


honour. Theſe triumphs, it is true, are paſ⸗ 


omitted. 


lunteer in his army. He was at firſt, moſt re- 
markable for the beauty of his perſon; ; and 
went, in the French camp, by the name of 


altern officers, according to their merit. 
Hence he ſoon had all the ranks of 


3 e 
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lents, than for their age. 


ide of France, by the duke of Burgundy, 


o grace à court t an. to conduct an army; 


Wee 
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the times of Creſſy and Agincourt. rt. 


intereſts of the nation, were additions to its 
ſed away, but they : are tõo recent to re | 


The duke of Marlborough had Joarned the 
firſt rudiments of the art of war; under the _ 
famous marſhal Turenne, having been a vo- 


the Handſome Eugliſhman; but Turenne, 
who ſaw deep into mankind, prognoſticated 
his future greatneſs. The firſt; attempt that 
Marlborough made to deviate from the general 
practice of the army, was to advance the fub=- 


commanders, rather remarkable r their wy 1 


In his firſt campaign, thebegiriniog of: Joly; 10 
he repaired to the camp at Nimeguen, where 
he found himſelf at the head o an army of | 
1xty thotifand men, well provided with all ne- 
aries, and long diſciplined 'by the beſt 
— of the age. He was oppoſed on the 


zrandſon to the king, a youth morequalified 


while the real general was the marſhal Boofflers, | 
Tho commanded — him 4 officer . 


—_— p 
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at his diſcretion. The duke of r 
finding himſelf obliged to retreat before the 


By che ſucceſs of this campaign, Marlborough 
himſelf in the confidence of the allies. 
was thanked by the houſe of commons, and 


where the duke of Ormond landed with 


_ forcing their way into the harbour, the French 
fleet that had taken refuge there were burned; 
of war were taken, together with eleven gal- 


The advantage which was acquired by this 
expedition was counterbalanced by the baſe 
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rage and activity. But wherever Marlborough 
„ Ae the French were obliged to retire 
before him, leaving all Spaniſh Guelderland 


allied army, returned to Verſailles, leaving 
Boufflers to command alone. Boufflers reti- 
red towards Brabant, where Marlborough 
had no deſign to purſue; contented with 
ending the campaign by the taking the city of 
Liege, in which was found an immenſe ſum 
of money, and a great number of prifoners. 


raiſed his military character, and confirmed 
Marlborough, upon his turn to London, 


created a duke by the queen. His good for- 
tune ſeemed to conſole the nation for want of 
fucceſs at ſea, A fruitleſs attempt was made 
upon Cadiz by ſea and land, Sir George 
Rooke commanding the navy, and the duke of 
Ormond the land forces. But the ith 
arms were crowned with fucceſs at 89) 

ve 


and twenty hundred men, at the diſtance of 
fix miles from the city; While the. fleet 


of hes a a os we ks 


ro prevent falling into the hands of the Eng- 
ih. Eight ſhips were burned, but ten ſhips 


leom, and abovt a million of money in filver; 


* conduct 


* = 


eee e 
conduct of - ſome officers. in the Weſt-Indies. 
miral Benbow, @ bold rough ſeaman, bad 
n ſtationed in that part of the world with 
ten ſhips. - Being informed that Du Caſe, 
the French admiral, was in thoſe ſeas with a 
force equal to his own, he reſolved to attack 
him; and ſoon after diſcovered the enemies“ 
ſquadron near St. Martha, ſteering along 
ſhore, He quickly formed the line of battle, 
and the engagement began, But the reſt of 
nis fleet permitted him, almoſt alone, to ſuf- - 
ain the whole fire of the enemy. Neverthe- 
ess the engagement continued till night, and 
Joe determined to renew it the next morning. 

But he had the mortification to perceive that 

all che reſt of his ſhips! had fallen back except 

ene. For four days did this intrepid ſeaman, 

affiſted only by one ſhip, purſue and engage 

the enemy, while his cowardly officers, ata 
diſtance, remained idle ſpectators. His laſt 

day's battle, was more furious than all the for- 

mer: alone, and unſuſtained by the reſt, he | 
engaged the whole French ſquadron, when i 
his leg was ſhattered by a cannon-ball. He 

then ordered that they ſhould place him in a 
cradle upon the quartef-deck; and there he 
continued to give orders as before, till at laſt 1 
his ſhip being quite diſabled, was unfit to con- 
tinue the chaee any longer. When one of his 
lieutenants expreſſed his ſorrow for the loſs of 

the admiral's leg, I am ſorry. for it too, 

.<< cried Benbow, but I had rather have loſt 

* both my legs, than ſee the  diſhonour of 


e e eat ans 
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WS ©© this day. But do you hear, if another ſnot 
- a © {bovld take me off, behave like brave men, 
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tial, and ſentenced: to be ſhot : and vn their 


with the fucceſs which attended the 
their ſupplies, They voted forty! thouſand 


it was refolved that ten thouſand men more 


_ the celebrated Cocharn, and general Fa el. 


et and fight it out.“ He ſoon after died ut 
His kh ; and his cowardly. affociates, 
Kirby and Wade, were tried by à court mar- 


Arrival at Plymouth, 2 warrant was ſent down 
for their immediate execution. 
be next parliament' was highly: leaſed 

Bo gliſh 


arms on the continent. They were liberatf in 


ſeamen, and the like number of land forces, to 

a& in conjunction with thoſe of the allies. Wl 
A ſhort time after, the gave the houſe Wl 
of commons to we Owl eek the allies preſ- 
Fed her to augment her forces, The commons 
were as ready to grant as ſhe to demand, and 


mould be added to the army: 

1 The duke of Marlborough croſſed the ſea 

in the beginning of April, and aſſembling the 

allied army, opened the campaign with the 

fege of Bonne, the reſidence of the elector of 

Dologne. This held out but a ſhort time 
againſt the attacks of the prince of Heſſe Caſſel, 


He next retook Huy, the garriſon of which, 
after a y1gorous defence, ſurrendered priſoners 
of war. The fiege of Linlburg was then un- 
garen; which ſurrendered © in two days, 
and by the conqueſt of this place, the allies 
ſecured the country of Liege, and the electo- 
rate of Cologne from the defigns of the ene- 
my. Such was the campaign in the Nether- 
lands, which, in-all' probability, would have 
þ 4nd events of greater importance, had 
not 
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N 
nt the duke of l es reſtrained 
by the Dutch, who | began to be infſuended 
by the. e faction, ever averſe to "er 
with France“. 

The duke wWas reſolved. alben mm- 
| pai n.to.a&t.more offenſively ; and, furniſhed 
Wit rs from the „he in- 
formed the Dutch that it was his.intention-to 
march to the relief af the empire, that Had 
been for ſome time oppreſſed by the French. 
ye ſtates general, fearing to weaken the 
alliance by diſtruſt, gave him full power to 

march as he thought proper. The French 
king appointed marſhal Villeroy to head the 
Y 2 Goulllers 1 no TT e equal | 
= e aas ſon to che of France's 
A |. governor, ; and had been educated with that 
monarch. He had been always the favourite 
aof Lewis, and a ſharer in his amuſements, 
bis campaigus and his glory. He was brave, 
generous and polite, hor unequal to the great 
taſk of eee an N $6 and ſtill more 
i Vol. IV. Bast * J , 7 


on Friday, . 58 * midnight; 
- moſt violent fiorm that was ever known - in dend. 
40 continued till Seven in the morning; blowing 77 
dawn, many whole buildings and tearing up trees 
by the roots. Many were killed in theix on hou 
| 5 10 8 be Kiader, is. 5 by the fall of — 


1 
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ace At Wet Sixteen men of wat 
coaſt, and en of merchant-men 


* Jaan 1704, the publiſhed an onder 75 
aying the play- houſes under ſtrict r 1 ar 0" aud. 
ſoon after, ſhe made a grant of all 
8 to augment the maintenance 0 the poor 
er | : | 
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» when oppoſed to ſo great a rival.” Math» 
rough, who was peculiarly famous for ſtudy- 
jag the abilities of the general he was to! 

poſe, having no great fears from his preſent 
antagoniſt; inſtead of going ſorward to meet 
him, flew to the ſuccour of the emperor; as 
had been agreed at the commencement of the 
campyjgn. Reſolving to ſtrike a vigorous 
blow; he took with him about thirteen thou- 
_ ſand Engliſh troops, traverſed extenſive coun- 
tries by haſty marches, arrived at the banks 
of the Danube, defeated a body of French 
and Bavarians, ſtationed at. Nonavert to op- 
pole him, then paſſed the Danube with his 

_ triumphant army, and laid the dukedom of 
Bavaria under contribution. Villeroy, who 
at firſt attempted: to follow him, all at once 
loſt ſight of his enemy; nor was he appriged 

of his route, till informed of his ſucceſſes. 
_ , Marſhal Tallard prepared by another route to 
bobſtruct his retreat, with an army of thirty 
_ _- thouſand men. He was ſoon after joined by 
the duke of Bavaria's forces, ſo that his army 
amounted to ſixty thouſand veterans, - com- 
ee by the two beſt generals then in 
ee i te | 
Taallard had eſtabliſhed his reputation by 
many victories; he was active and penetrat- 
ing, and had rifen by his merits alone to che 
- firſt. ſtation in the army. But his / ardour 
often roſe to impetuoſity; and be was ex» 
__ tremely ſhort-ſighted. The duke of om ria, 
Was equally experienced in the field, Rad 
till ſtronger motives for his activity. His 
country was ravaged before his eyes, wr” 
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thing remained of his poſſeſſions, but the 
army Which he commanded. It was in vain 
that he ſent intreaties to the enemy to ſtop the 
fury of their incurſions; the only anſwer he 
received was, that it lay in his own power 
to make his enemies friends, by alliance. 
To oppoſe theſt powerful generals, the duke 
as no joined by a body of thirty thouſand. 
n, under the conduct of prince Eugene, 
whoſe troops were well diſciplined, but ſtill 
ore formidable by the conduct and fame of- . 
ir general. Prince Eugene, had been bred 
p from his infancy in camps; he was equal 
o Marlborgugh in intrigue, and ſuperior in 
he art of war. Their talents were of a ſimi- 
ar kind; but inſtead of any jealouſy between 
em, they concurred in the ſame  defigns3 - 
or the ſame good ſenſe determined them al- 
ay whe jame objet.: 005 
his army, which Eugene and Marlborough 
ommanded, amounted to about fifty-two 
houfand men. The French amounted to 
xty thouſand, who had been, familiar with . 
i&tory. Both armies, after many marchings 
ad countermarchings, approachedeach other. 
The. French were poſted on an hill near the , 


eo of Hochſtet z their right covered by the _. 
. Danube, and the village of Blenheim; their 
c eft by the village of Lutzengen, and their 
r cont by a rivulet, the banks of which were, 
— te p; and the bottom marſhy. It. was in this 

, dyantageous potion, that the allied army 


eſolyed to attack them. As this engage 
ment, which has fince been known by 'the- 
ame of the battle of Blenheim, be fe 
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the talents of tlie generals, and the number 
and diſcipline of the troops, is reckoned the 
moſt remarkable of n ir demands 
a particular detaitr!! . 
*The righe wing of the Frech, Which 
was covered by che ube; and the village 
of Blen Peim, was was . commanded” by marſhal 
Tullard! Their left defended by another vil- 
lage, was commanded 1 — eh 'of Bavaria, 
and under him general Marſin, an experien- 
cet French In the front of 7 army 
ran the rivulet ; and in this poſition” they" 
_ awaited the enemy; Marlborough and Hus 
ene were incited to engage them at any rate, 
y an intercepted letter from Viller. inti- 
mating that he was preparing to cur offi A 
communication between the Rhine wht «the 
allied army. The diſpoſitions being made 
for the attack of allied forces advinced" in 
order of battle. The eannonading bevan 
About nine in ths morning, and continue 6? 
about half after twelve. Then the tros 
| advance to che attack; 5 the” 3 "under the” 


Nate u head 4 we Ea ith ; 
| Sharioz paffed the rivulet, attacked the 1 tain 

of Tallard. "This. general was at that time 
' reviewing his troops to the left; and bis en- 
valry fought for ſome time without” their 
=. commander. Prince Eugene on the left had 
1 not yet attacked the -forces ef the elector; 
auncd it Was near an hour before he colt bridg 


u vis tro to the engagement. 
1 pe gag "at 


re 
„ Tallard Was no ſooner informed that, his 
right was attacked, but he Hew to its head, | 
where he found. a furious encounter — web : 
his cavalry being thrice driven back, and ral- 
ly ing as often. He had poſted a large body 
of forces in the village of "Blenheim; and 
he. made an attempt to bring them to the 
charge. But they were. attacked by adetachment 
of. Marlhorou forces fo vigorouſly, that 
inſtead of aſſt g the main body, they could 
hardly maintain their ground. All the French 
cavalry being thus attacked in flank was to- 
tally defeated. Ihe Englim army then 
nerced.. up between the two bodies of the 
French commanded by the marſhal and ele&- 
or, whiſe at the ſame time the forces in the 
village of Blenheim were ſeparated by another 
detachment. In this diſtrelſcd fituationg Tal- 
lard flew to rally ſome ſquadrons'; but from 
his ſhort-faghtedneſs miſtaking a detachment 
La enemx for his own, he was Len pri 
ſoner by ch Heſſian troops, who were in Eng 
liſh pay, In the mean time prince Eugene, 
after having been thrice repulſed,” at latt put 
the enemy into confufion. The! raute chen 
became Hense ank the flight precipitate. 8 
e conſternation was ſuch, that the French 
ſoldiers threw themſelves into the Danube, 
without knowing where they fled. The offi- _ 
cers Joft all their authority, and there was 
9 left to ſecure à fette 
Ide allies 705 now maſters of the field of 
battle, , ſurrounded "the village of Blenheim, 
where a body of. thirteen thouſand men trad 
been poſted. in the beginning of the action. 
oO OGG 


committed by marſhal 
his weakening the center 


1 - 


2. merory or 2 


de .of we 
Tie cage & battle of , Blenheitd, tie of 
the moſt e ws Nate that Ur . 
obtained. _ thouſand French and 
Bayarians were on” wovwnded or droWhe® 
in the N ice and "thirteen thouſand” made 
5 1 5 of war. A Ot the allies: —_ e 

uſand men Were Elec, and e ight ch 
ſand wounded. or taken. "The lo{s of As. 
battle was. imputed, to kwo capital erfors 
Falls: 1 namely, 

ſo large 

a body of troops in Blenheim, 191 his ſuffer- 
ing the Engliſh. to. crols the rivulet, aud form 
on the other fade. .. 

The next day 
rough viſited his priſoner, the marſkaFintend-' 


Ne i 


. 308, a compliment, aſſured; bim that he back 


overcome the beſt troops in the World. 


A hope, Sir,.. xeplied the duke, you- Mile ex 
cept thoſe troops by whom ey were en 
« qyered,” A country of: an hundred 25 


extent fell by this defeat ipto the hands of - 
the vigor. Not contented with theſe con- 
quaſts, the duke, ſoon, after the finiſhing the“ 


Campaign, repaired to Berlin, where he pro- 
-- cured; a ag eras. of. eight thouſand Prof]: 
Hans to ſerve under e Eugene in Italy. 
Thenge he proceeds 


to negociate for ſuctourt. * 
at Hanover, and ſoon after returned to Eng 
land, where he found the peep lle in a ph * 


of joy. The parliament and Ahe . The 
W to ſecond Bi in all ie de ns. 
| | 


e "hs 


; ben the duke of Martbb⸗ 2 


7 


een 
manor of Woodſtock: was! conferred upon him 
for his ſervices! by both houſes 3 an eulogiuity 
was pronouneed upon his important ſeryvices 
by the 1 as he entered the houſe of 
lords. ueen was not only pleaſed wit 
theſe * 1 reſpect ſtrewn him, but alſo- 
ordered the en of her works to build 
in Woodſtock park a- magnificent palace for: 
the duke, which remains to this day à mo- 
nument, as the beſt” judges think; nat leſe of 
re Wee tn chan he 19 7 * of the __— 
ect 2 
In the mt Nie! hs arte. of England 
were not leſs fortunate by fea, than the had 
been upon the Danube. The miniſtry. of = 
England undefftanding that the French were 
employed in RN a ſtrong ſquadron im 
Breſt, ſent out Si Cloudeſly Showel, and Sie 
George Rooke,” They called a councitos 2 
war on, board the ffect, as they lay off he 
the coaſt of Africa. In this they 2140 2 _— 
make an attempt upon Gibraltar, a city them 
belonging to the 8 at that tim nc 
ther expeRing, nor fearing ſueh an attempt. 4 
The town. 87 Gibra nds upon a tongue 
of land, defended by a rock inacceffſihie bn 
every Ge but one. Phe prince of Heil TO 
landed his troops, to the number of ei — | 
hundred; on the continent aqjoining, and fame , 
moned the town to ſurrender, but ie . a - 
fect. Next day the admiral gave-orders for | 
cannonading the town; and- perceiving that 
the endrny were driven from . fortificati- 
ons at a place called the South Mole-head, 
e captain Whitaker td arm all thæ boats 
e And 
ö fl ' *> * | — 
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and aſſault: that quarter. TW .o 
Hicks and Jumper, took poſſeftion of a ty 


form, and kept their | ground, until they; were 
ſuſtained by captain * Whitaker, and the reſt 


of the ſeamen, who took a redoubt between 
the mole and the ton by ſtorm. Then the 
governor capitulated, and the prince of Heſſe. 
entered the place, amazed at the ſueceſs of the 
attempt, conſidering the- ftrength of the forti- 
fications. When the news of this ueſt 
was brought to England, it was in debate 
whether it was a capture worth thanking the 
- admiral for. It my at laſt oonſidered as un- 
1 public gra whale the duke of 
tborough was Fer for uſeleſs ſervices, 
| | Sir George Rooke- was left to neglect, and 
= _ Gon ee from his command, for having 
1 s ſo eſſentially ſerved his country. A ſtriking 
WW, ' - ſtance that, even in the moſt enlig —— 
We. age, popular applauſe is uſtially: wittplaced, 
>  _-(ibraltar has ever fince remained in the pol- 
ein of the Engliſh, and contingezof the 
==  - -wtmoſt uſe in refitting that part of che navy 
3 deſtined to annoy an enemy, or * 
9 9 trade in the Mediterranea. 
= Soon after the taking this important mob 
WW fon, the Engliſh: fleet, now: become ſovereign 
NO of the ſeas, to the number of three and fifty 
3 mips of the line, came up with a French fleet, 
3 to the number of fiſty- two, commanded by 
[: | the count de I holouſe, off the coaſt of Ma- 
| laga. This was the laſt great naval engage- 
ment in which the French venture fa 
- the Englrſh upon equal terms; all their efforts 
. Gnce- being calculated rather for cſeape thay 
** 0 TY 
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nean 4 we 


"i 
rer 2 
tion. A little aſtet ten in the m 


the battle began, and continued to rage a 
doubtful ſucceſs till two in the afternoon, 


voured to renew the engagement] which the 
French fleet as an declined; and at laſt 


in favour of the Engliſh, 7 1 H 
The taking of tral rea a de bf 
whieh the Spaniards knew the loſs, thought we 
ſeemed ignorant of the value. Philip 7 kingof- 
Spain, ſent che marquis of Villaduri 


— „ WW * 


„ 


by the Engliſh! Nor was the land 


four months, during which time the pri 

Euclid, who. ap the town * 
n exhibited many proofs of valouſ 

length, che. Spaniards\ having” —_—_ * 
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N by * 


_—_ e place, abandoned the ente 
hile the Engliſh were thus'vi orie by 


land and 


fourth, grandſon of Lewis the fourteenth, 
had been placed upon the throne of that x 
dom, and had been received with che o 
cone urrenee of the greateſt part of his 2 
jects. He bad alſo been den ſucceſſor 
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But in à former treaty men 


* - 0 


when the van of the French gave way. For 
two ſuccoſſive days the Engliſh-admiral ene 


diſappeared totally. Both nations claimed 
the victory: but che ne ann. | 


large army to retake. it. France alle > Tory» 
thirteen ſhips: of the line ; but 2 part of them 
was diſperſeti b e and part was kae 


more ſiccefafull »- The. fiege ' continued oo: | | 
= 
he 


eule tite rock in vaing finding no hopes 0 offtalt< . 


ſea, 4 new ſcene ef comention wis ; 
opened on the fide of Spain. Philip e 


to the crown. by the late King of Spain's will: 


Wo 
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Europe, Charles, ſon of the emperor. of Gere 
many, was appointed heir to that .crown z 
and this treaty had been guarantied by France 
herſelf, though ſhe now preferred: a deſcend» 
ant of the houſe of Bourbon. Charles was 
ſtill farther led on to put in for the crown of 


Spain by the invitation of the Catalonians, 


who declared in his favour, and by the. aſſiſt- 
ance of the En glith and Portugueſe, Who 
promiſed to arm 80 hy tavle, | Upon his way, 
to his newly aſſumed! dominion he landed in 
land, Where he was received on ſhore by 
the dukes of Somerſet and, Marlborough, Who 


conducted him to Windlor. The queens 


deportment to him was equally noble and 
obliging, while, on his ſide, he gave general 
ſatis faction by his affability, He was fur⸗ 
2 with two hundred tranſports, thixty 
ps of war and nine thouſand men, for the 
conquet of that extenſive empire. The earl 
eterborough, z'man of romantic bravery, 
offered to conduct them; and his ſingle ſer⸗ 
55 vice Was thought equivalent do armies, 2882 
1 The earl of Peterborough was one of ths. 
moft extraordinar men, of the age 9 which 
he lived. When but fifteen he fore ht againſt 
the Moors in Africa; at 9 ba aſſiſted 
in compafſing the Revolution, and he now 
carried on the war in Spain almoſt at his OWN.” 
expence ; his friendſhip for duke Charles be- 
308) one of his chief motives to the under 
He was deformed in his perſon; but 
of a mind the moſt generous, honorable, and 
active. His firſt attempt upon landing in 
* was to beſiege Barcelona, A Rrong, A 
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nn e of five thouſand men; while 
his own army amounted! to little more than 
' nine thoufand. The operations were begun 
by a ſudden attack upon fort Monjuic, ſtrong- 
ly fituated on an hill that 9 the 
city. The outworks were taken by ſtorm; 
and a ſhel 8 to fall into the body of 
che fort, the magazine was blown 

This ſtrück 2 85 1 that defended © 
the fort with ſuch conſternation, that t he. 
ſurrendered without farther reſiſtance, The 
town ſtill remained unconquered ; but bat- 
teries were erected againſt it, and after a 
few days the governor 3 5 — 4 
the interval, Which was taken Agning 
the neceffary form, a body of 8 | 
Catalonians, belonging to-the Engliſh army, 
entered the town, and were plundering-all 
before them. The governor, who was treat- 
ing with the Engliſh general, thought him- 
ſelf hetrayed, and upbraided that noblemans 
treachery: Peterborough left the' writings 
unfiniſhed, and flying among the plunderers - 
drove them from their prey, and then-return-- 
ed calmly, and ſigned the capitulation. The 
Spaniards: were equally amazed at the gene- 
dtp of the Engliſh, and the baſeneſs of their 
own countrymen. The conqueſt of all Va- 
] lencia ſucceeded the taking of this important 
place. The enemy endeavoured indeed to ce 
take Barcelona; but were repulſed with leſs, 
and. the affairs of Philip ſeemed deſpetate. 
The party that acknowledged Charles was 
every day increaſing. He became maſter of 
Aren, Carthagena, and Granada. The 


Way 


1 dit by ſome fignal action. Villeroy had 
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way to Madrid, de capital <f — 
pen to him. The earl of 
81 F. in tri „and there j 
| fles king of ain without oppoſition. 
ch was the beginning of the war, as con- 
Adusted by the allies in Spain but 8 
+ was fan different. 
. Engliſh Ni Bee 
regard to theſe victories; their whole atten- 
tion was taken up by their victories in Flan- 
ders; and the duke of Marlborough took care 
that they ſhould ſtill have ſomething to won- 
der at. He had early in the ſpring opened the 
bampaign, and brought an army of eighty 
thouſand men into the field, which was greater 
than what he had hitherto been able to muſter. 
But ſtill he expected reinforcements from 
Denmark and Pruffia; and the court of France 
was reſol ved to attack him before this junction. 
Villeroy, who commanded their army, con- 
fiſting of eighty thouſand men, near Tirle- 
mont, had orders to act upon the defenſive ; 
but if compelled, to hazard an engagement. 
The duke on the other hand, had received: 
9 flight repulſe by che defection of prince Lewis 
of Raden; and he reſolved to retrieve his ere- 


drawn up his forces in a ſtrong emfiedt 
right was flanked by the river Mehaigne'z thi 
left was poſted behind a marſh, and This vil. 
lage of Ramillies lay in the center. Mal- 
borough drem up tis army accordingly. He 
knew that the left wing of the enemy coul 
not eafily paſs, the — ri attack him; be 


1 ee weakened-his Wann 


| horſe, abandoning 


on, in protracting a en war for his.own 
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and fell on the center with ſuperior numbers. 


The enemies' center was ſoon obliged to yield, 
and at length gave way on all ſides. The 
their foot, were ſocloſely- 

8 


* 
% 
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purſued, that almoſt all were cut to piece 
Six thouſand men were taken priſoners, an 
about eight thouſand killed. This victor 


was almoſt as ſignal as that of Blenheim; BY. a '* . 


varia and Cologne were the fruits of the one, 
and all Brabant was gained by the other, 


The French troops were 9 the city 


of Paris was in confufion. Lewis, who had 
long been a conqueror, was now humbled to 
ſuch a degree, as almoſt to excite the compaſ- 
fon of his enemies. He intreated for 


proach of the conquerors. What neither his 
power, his armies, nor his politics could effect, 
was brought about by a party in England. 
The diſſenſion between the Whigs and Tories 
ſaved France, that was now on the brink of 
ruin. CCC 


The coeuncils of the queen had hitherto been 
governed by a Whig miniſtry ; for tho*:the 
duke of Marlborough had firit ſtarted in the 
Tory intereſt, he ſoon * the oppoſite fac. 
uon. 

of the late king; and determined to humble 
France ſtil: more. Many meditated ſchemes 
of oppaſition to the duke of Marlborough, 
They regarded him as a ſelf - intereſted man, 
who ſacrificed the real advantages of the nati- 


* Vol. EY: pri- 


Peace, 
but in vain ; the allies carried all before them, 
and his very capital began to dread the p- 


The Whigs ſtill purſued the ſchemes _ 
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private emolument and They  faw 
hair country oppreſſed Lien an 1 — 
load of taxes, which, by a continuance of the 
war, muſt become an intolerable burthen. 

Their diſcontents began to ſpread : and they 
wanted only a few determined leaders to con- 
duct them in removing the preſent miniſtry. 

_ © In theſmean time, a ſucceffion of loſſes be- 

n to diffpate the conquering ' phrenzy, 
Which had ſeized the — b —— 125 
der Charles in Spain was then commanded by 
the lord Galway. This nobleman having re- 

. ceived intelligence that the enemy, under the 
command of the duke of Berwick, was poſted 

near the town of Almanza, advanced thither 
to give him battle. * The conflict began 
about two in the afternoon, and the whole 
front of each army was fully engaged. The 
center, conſiſting chiefly of battalions from 
Great Britain and Holland, were at firſt vic 
torious; but the Portugueſe horſe, by whom 
they were ſu „ betaking themſelves to 
flight on the firſt charge, the Engliſh troops 
were ſurrounded on every fide. In this 
dreadful emergency they formed themſelves 
into a ſquare, and retired to an eminence, 
where, being ignorant of the country, and deſ- 

titute of all tupplies, they were obliged to 
ſurrender priſoners of war, to the number of 
ten thouſand men. This victory was deci- 
five ; all Spain, except the provine of Cata- 
lonia, returned to their duty to Philipp: 
1 The attempt made upon Toulon, 7 — 
duke of Savoy and prince Eugene by land, 
and the Engliſh fleet by ſea, met with 2 
oi "E K ſucceſs. 


L.“ April 14, 170). July 26. 2 
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ſucceſs. - The prince, with thirty thouſand 
men took poſſeſſion of the eminencies that 
commanded the city, while the fleet reduced 
two forts at the entrance of the mole. But 
the French king ſending an army to the re- 
lief of the place, the duke of Savoy percety- 
ing no hopes of a ſpeedy ſurrender, reſolved 
to abandon his enterprize; and having em- 
barked his artillery, retreated by night with - 
out moleſtation. 0 f | 3 
| The fleet under Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, was 
ſtill more unfortunate. Having ſet ſail for 
England, and being in — — on the 
twenty - ſecond day of October, about eight at 
night, he and moſt of his captains being 
2 together, his ſhip was daſhed upon 
the rocks of Scilly, and every ſoul on board 
prone except a'cabin-boy. The like fate 

fel three ſhips more, while three others 
were ſaved with difficulty. The admiral's 
body being caſt a-ſhore, was ſtript and bu- 
ried in the ſand; but it was afterwards. dug 
up * and interred in Weſtminſter- 
Sy. \ el Deen Fig 
N — were the allies more proſperous in 
Germany. Villars, the French general, car- 
ried all before him, and Was upon the point 
of reſtoring the elector of Bavaria. The 
only hopes of the people, lay in the activity 
and conduct of the duke of Marlborough, 
who opened the campaign near Bruſſels, about 
the middle of May, But even here they 
were diſappointed. That general, probably 
willing to protract the war, declined an en- 
gagement; and rather endeavoured to ſecure 
a3 © FE: ' himſelf, 
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himſelf, than annoy the enemy. Thus,"afte 
feverat marchings and counter-marchir 
both armies retired inte winter - quarters bs 
French made preparations for the next cam- 
W with recruited vigour. The duke of 
Marlborough returned to England, to _ 
with a reception which be did not expect. 
Previqus to the diſgrace of the —— 
a mealure of the greateſt importance took 
place in parliament; a meafure that had been 
wihed by many, but thought too difficult 
for execution. 1 mean the union between 
the two kingdoms of England and Scotland; 
which, though they were governed by one 
ſovereign; et were ſtill ruled by their re- 
ſpective parſiaments, and often d oppo- 
ite intereſts. An union of bo — . 
was 1 defired by James. King 
Charles took ſome ſteps to effect it; but ma- 
1 inſurmountable objections lay in the way. 
This was reſerved for queen Anne to aceom- 
pliſh, at a time when both nations were in 
good hutnour at their late ſuceeſſes; and the 
72 s title and admitiftration were men 
all. 
The attempt for an union, Was begun at | 
the commencement of this reign; but ſome 
| 3 artfing relative to the trade to the 
Eaſt, the conference was broke up. It was 
1 revived by an act in either parliament, grant- 
Ss I ing power to commiſſioners named on the part 
of both nations, to treat on the prelimin 
articles of an union, afterwards to bo diſcu N 
ſed by the of hte body of both ide: 
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the queen z and {be named none, but furh a8 


7 heartily wiſhed ay it. 
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ens being opened, the conference began. 
be 8 eommiffioners were inclined to an 
union, like that of the: Unite Provinces 3 


tion, ſo that no Scottiſn parliament ſhou 
ever have power to repeal the articles of 
treaty. Lord Cowper, propoſed that the twor 


kingdoms: of England and Scotland, ſhould = 
the name of 
repreſenteck 


be for ever ankle into one, 
Great Britain ; that it ſhould 
by one and the ſame parliament, and govetn- 
od by the ſame heredi 
Scotch: commiſſioners, in 
jects of Scotland, ſhould. for ever enjoy the 
tame privileges with thoſe of England; and 
that all þ flacures, eontrary to the tenor of theſe: 


privileges in either kingdom, ſhould be re- 


pealed.. As the queen frequently exhorted 
the. commiſſioners. to di ſpateh, the articles of 


this famous union were agreed to and ſignec 
— the commiſioners; and it only remained 
ro lay en before the Parliaments: of both | 


nations 


Ia this — id whih fn oulares) thi the-- 2 


ſuedeffion to the united” — be 
veſted in the - Houſe: of Hanover g that che 
bon ſhouldd be l one ank 
the ſuame patliament; fo 

Great Britai ſhould: enjoy à communicatiom 
os Ho 4; that they ſou yy the ſame: 


ee Mes 943 civileges-. - 
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chamber, near Whitehall. Their commiſi- 


but the Eagliſh were bent upon an incorpora- : | 


monarchs. - The 
ed that the ſub- 2 


bjedts ok 
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— with reſpect to commerce and euſ- 
toms; that the laws concerning public right, 
civil government and policy, fhould be the 
fame throughout the two united kingdoms ? 
but that no alteration ſhoz d. be made in laws 

which concern __ > i Ws; . except for the ; 
evident bene | - 
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| rl ot nie and yo eng e 
the union; that Scotland ſhould! 'be repreſent- 
ed in the parliament of Great Britain,-by fix- 

teen peers, and forty-five. commoners, to bo 
elected in ſuch a manner, as ſhould be ſettled 
by the preſent parliament of Scotland; that 
all peers of Scotland ſhould be conſidered as 
| peers of Great Britain, and rank immediately 
after the Englifh peers of the like degrees at 
the time of the union, and before: ſuch as 
ſnould be ereated after it; that they ſhoulch 
enjoy Lo 11 privileges of Engliſh N ex 
ce at of voting in parliament, or fitting 
near the trial of that all the inſignia 
of royalty and government ſhould remain as 
rhey were; that. all laws and ſtatutes in either 
kingdom, inconſiſtent with the terms of theſe. -- 
articles, ſhould be declared void by the reſpec- - 
tive parliaments of the two kingdoms.  'Theſe. 
were the principal articles of the union; and 
- it only remained to obtain the ſanction of the 
legiſlature of both kingdoms: but this was a4 
much more difficult undertaking than it was 
firſt imagined to be. It was not only to be 
Ys. by the parliament of Scotland, oo "= 
a 7 
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n e 
the popular members of which were averſe to 
the union, but it was alſo to paſs through + 
both houſes in England, where it was not a 
little diſagrecable, except to the mimftry. 

But in the end, the party for the union pre- 
vailed; and this meaſure was carried in both 
nations, through all the obſtacles- of pretend- 
ing patriotiſm and private intereſt; from 
which we mi learn, that ſchemes, wiki. 
theory deems improdticeble; wil often ſucceed ; 
in experiment. | - 

Thus, notwithſtanding all i eve — ll 
ry article of the union was approved by a 
great majority in the houſe of lords. It | 
paſſed in the houſe-of commons by à majority 8 
of one hundred and fourteen; it made its _— 
way through the houſe of — a ſecond tim 4 | 
with equal eaſe, and when it received e 
al ſanction, che queen” e the 
ſatisfacridn. N 5 1 


| Meantitile the Engliſh Pries were bbw „ 
the majority in the * but found them © 
ſelves oppoſed by a powerful coalftion at 
court. The dutcheſs of Narlborough, had | 
long been in poſſeffron of the queen's confi- 
dence and favour; and turned the ealinels - l 
of her miſtreſs's. temper to her own advantage. 
as well as that of her party. The duke of * 
Marlborough was at the head of the amp. 
Lord Godolphin, his ſon-in-law,” Was at the | 
head of the treaſury, which” he managed ſo 
as entirely.to-co-operate with the ambition of 
the duke. But an unexpected alteration ſoon 
. ain the number of wn” r 
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| the dutcheſs had introduced to the * 

ont Mrs. Maſham, her own: Kine 
The dutcheſs having gained the aſtendant 
over the queen, became petulant and inſobent. 
Mrs, Mafham was more humble W 
Jus. | Te FEET, 

She — to inflimace to —— that 
the Tqrics were the majority of the peoples 
+ that they were diſpleaſed wich ꝝ miniſtry that 

attempted to rule, their ſovereign, and had 
laviſhed the treaſures of the nation on uſeleſs 
wars. Mr. Harley too, f y of ſtate, was 
determined to ſap the cyedzt of £ 3 — 
Marlborough, and to expel the Whigs from 
che advantages which the > te long enjoyed. 
Harley was a man poſſeſſed of uncommon 
erudition, great knowledge of 'bufineſs, and 
as great integrity. He was aſſrſted by Henry 
St. John, afterwards the famous lord Boling- 
; 3 a man of great eloquence; enterpris- 
ing, reſtleſs, active and haughry, with mack 
wit and little priagiple. 
To chem was added Sir Sidtow Harcourt, 8 
lawyer, à man of great abilities. - 'Fhefe-unit 
ing, afſured- their friends, that the queen 
would no longer bear the ty —_ of a Whig 
minifiry. She had ever been, they ſaid; -# 
friend to the high-churck party, by which 
aàppellation they now choſe to be diffinguiſh- 
ed; and to convince them of the truth of 
their aſſertidns, the queen herfelf ſhortly. aftet 
beſtowed Seen p06 pen e of that cha- 
racter. 45 6:4 £34142 86 
It was now perceived that the people: them- 
Klees began vo ee * minii- 
T ; Ys 


4 N —_: 2 EP wh =—_ 
C 
ee. To chem they imputed the butthens un . 
n. der which they groaned, burthens which they _ 
At had hitherto borne, during the pomp of .tri- = 
ti umph; but the load of Which they felt in a 
1 WT pauſe of ſucceſs. No new advantage had of 


late been gained in the Netherlands. F rance, 


at inſtead, of ſinking under the weight of the % 2 
. federacy, as they had been taught to expect, 9 


ſeemed to riſe with freſn vigour. fromevery + 
overthrow. The Engliſhi merchants had late- 1 
ly ſuſtained repeated loſſes, for want of proper - 
convoys z the coin of the nation was-vibly 9 
diminiſhed, and the public credit began to 
decline. „ Mee $4842 3 2 4 
The murmurs of the nation, firſt found 9  - - 
vent in the houſe of lords, where the car off = 
Wharton, ſeconded by lord Somers, expati 7 
ated upon the ſcarcity of money, the decay.of 
trade, and the miſmanagement of the na- x. 
This complaint was backed by a. petition from 
the merchants of the city, aggràvating their ", 
loſſes by ſea for want of convoys. It began 
now to be urged, that attacking France in the” © 4 
Netherlands, was taking the bull by the horn s: 7 
attempting the enemy where it was beſt pre- 
pared for a Hence. „„ 
At length the duke of er reſobe= - 
ed openly to oppoſe the earl of Oxford. He 
accordingly wrote to the queen, that he and 8 
lord Godolphin could ſerve her no longer, L 
ſhould the preſent. ſecretary be continued; in 
his place. The queen, endeavoufed to .ap= =» 
peaſe the duke's reſentment by every art of 
perſuaſion. But he was too confident of hie 


own power, and continued obſtinate in his . 
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_ refuſal,” The earl of Godolphin and n 
went 2 „ N — court, 5 — 
queen ſaw in danger of being deſerted 
by her whole miniſtry. Some were: even 
heard to ſay, that no deliberations could be; 
purſued i 1n the abſence of the duke and * 1 
N treaſurer. KA 
The queen now, for the firſt time, Vo 
ed the power which theſe two miniſters had 
aſſumed over her. She found that they were 
willing to place and diſplace the ſervanta of 
the crown at 2 and that nothing was 
left to her, but to approve fuch meaſubes ab 
they thought fit to preſs upon her. She ſe- 
_ eretly reſolved to remove a miniſtry that Was 
tus grown odious to her, but in the preſent 
_"exigence was gn to give way to their des 
mands.- 1 Next day, therefore, ſhe ſent for 
the duke of Marlborough, and told him chat 
Harley ſhould immediately refign his office z 
and it was - accordingly. ' conferred on Mr. 
Henry Boyle, chancellor of the ex chequer. 
The firſt efforts of the Tory party being 
thus fruſtrated, Bolingbroke. was ede to 
ſhare in his friend Harley's diſgrace, as alſo 
Sir Simon Harcourt, attorney-Heneral, and 
Sir Thomas Mauſell, — of the 
houſhold, who all voluntarily relinquiſhed 
their employments. Bolingbroke's employ- 
ment of ſecretary at war was conferred upon 
Robert Walpole, a man who now began to be 
eonſiderable in the houſe of commons, and 
who made fuch a e ue in dhe two — 
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t Feb. 11, 1708. 


The duke ſeemed to triumph in his ſucceſs; ß 

not conſidering that by this ſtep he entirely | 

joſt / the confidence of the queen. He returned 

to proſecute his victories on the continent. 

where a new harveſt of glory attended him. x 
In Auguſt, general Stanhope: landed on the 

iſland of Minorca, with about three thouſand 

men; the garriſon of St. Philip's fort confiſted 

of a thouſand "Spaniards, and ſix hundred 

French marines,” commanded by colonel la 

Jonquiere, who imagined that the number of 

the befiegers amounted to at leaſt ten thouſand z 

ſo artfully had they drawn up in fight of the 

enemy. The batteries began to play, and in 

a little time demoliſhed four towers that fer- 


ved as outworks to the Fort. Then . | 


made a breach in the outward wall, throu 
which brigadier Wade, at the head of the 
grenadiers, ſtormed a redoubt, with ſueh ex- 
traordinary valour as ſtruck the beſieged with | 
conſternation, On- the ſecond or third _ = 
they thought proper to beat a parley, and ca- 
pitulate, on condition, that 1 march 
with the honours of war. That the Spani- 
ards ſhould be tranſported to Murcia, and us 
French to. Toulon. The Spaniſh governor +3 
was ſo mortified when he learned the ral *. 
number of the beſiegers, that on his arrival at 1 
Mureia, he threw himſelf out of a window'in 2 
deſpair, and was killed upon the ſpot, Ia 
Fed was conſined for life, and all tke 
rench officers incurred their maſter's diſplea 
fure, Fort St. Philip being thus reduced, to 
the amazement of all Europe, and the garri- 
ſon of Port Fornelles, having ſurrendered 
91 : a. — them- 


* 


ö © diſſenters. At the fummer affizes at Derby, 
dme had held forth in that ſtrain before the 
522 8 + On the fifth of November, in St, 


* uy 5 * * - 
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_ » themſelves! priſoners to the admirals Leake 

and Whitaker, the inhabitants gladly ſubmit- 
ted to the Engliſh government; dul Phi- 

lip had oppreſſed and de rived them of their 
privileges; and general Stanhope appointed 
; e Petit governor of Fort St. Philip, and 
deputy governor of the whole land, * --/ | 
| rs violent meaſure which ſeemed at fir 
favourable to the Whig miniſtry, laid the 
foundation of its ruin. Harley was now en. 
abled to take more vigorous meaſures. In him 
the queen repoſed all her truſt, though he had 
no viſible concern in the adminiſtrations The 
firſt triumph of the Tories, was diſcovered in 
a tranſaction of no great importance. The 
parties of the nation were eager to engage, 
and they wanted but the watch: word to begin; 
This was given by a man neither of abilities, 
roperty, nor power; but accidentally een 

forward on this occaſion. 

Henry Sacheverel was a clergyman, bred at 
Oxford* of narrow intellects, and warm ima: 
gination. He had acquired ſome popularity 
among thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 

the name of — men, and had taken 
all occafions to vent his animoſity againſt the 


aul's church, he, in a violent declamation 
defended the doctrine of non- reſiſtance, in- 
N 964 againſt, the tole ration of *diflenters; 
declared the church was 2 nay 
by its enemies, and ſhghtly, defended by it 

falſe fe 0 * founded the ne, 1 


4 7 
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al Sir Samuel Gerrard, lord- mayor. | 
countenanced this harangue, Which, though - 
very weak both in the matter and ft le, was 
| publiſhed under his protection. IT ſc ſer⸗ 
| mons. owed all their celebrity to the com- 
| plexion a the times, he * are now de- 

| ſerved! ected. br 44 

II ben, ſon do the archbiſhop! of 
York,, bas complaint before the hoſe of / 
commons againſt theſe rhapſodies, and thus 
gave force to hat would ſoon have been for- 
| gotten, The moſt virulent. paragraphs were 
| read and the ſermons. voted ſcandalous and 
ſeditious libels. Sacheverel was brought 0 
the bar of the houſe, WhO gloried ãn at he 
had done, and, mentioned the encouragement ; 
he had received to publiſh them from the 
lord- mayor, who — then preſent. Being 
ordered to withdraw,  it- was reſolved to im- 
peach. him of high crimes and 
at the bar of the. houſe of lords; and Mr. 
Dolben was fixed upon to conduct the proſe- 
cution, in the name of the commons of all 
England. A committee was appointed to 
draw up articles of impeachment; Sachererel >: 
was taken into cuſtody, and à day. was a | 
pointed for his trial before the lords i in We: * * 
minſter-hall. > 

Meanwhile the Tories were as violent in 
his defence, as the commony hag W 5 in hi 
proſecution. They affirmed, . 
form . a.defign to pull T Sk 
1 is proſecution was intended to try er 

gth, before they would proceed a 

to the execution of their aged. The clergy 
Vol. IV. 8 dd 
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did not fail 16 inflame their hearers; while 
emiſfaries were employed to raife a ferment 
among the populace, already prepared for dif- 
novo Jo ariſing from a ſeutelty of proviſions 
which at that time prevailed in almoſt every 
country of Europe. The dangers were mag« 
nified to which the church was expoſed from 
diſſenters, Whigs, and luke-warm prelates, 
Theſe they repreſented as the authors of a 
ruinous war, that brought-on that very dearth 
which they were then deploring. Such an 
extenſive party declaring in favour of Sachev- 
_ the lord thought fit to admit M to 
bail. 0 0900 eli {+ 00% 0M 
The eyes of the whole kingdom were turn- 
ed upon this extraordihary trial, which laſted 
three weeks, and excluded all other publie 
buſineſs, The queen herſelf was every day 
preſent as a private ſpectator, while vaſt mul- 
titudes attended the culprit each day as he 
went to the hall, ſhouting as he paſſed. The 

managers for the commons were Sir 
Kin Mr. Eyre, ſollicitor-general, Sir Peter 


ing, recorder, general Stanhope, Sir Tho- 


mas Parker and Mr. Walpole. The doctot 


was defended by Sir Simon Harcourt and Mr. 
Phipps. While the trial continued, nothing 


could exceed the violence and outrage of ths 


pulace. They ſurrounded the queen's ſe- 
Yo, exclaiming, God bleſs your majeſty 
<< and the church; we hope our mazelty 
46 is for doctor Sacheverel.“ The deſſro . 
ed ſeveral meeting-houſes, plundered 
dwellings of many eminent diſſenters, 
even propoſed to attack the bank, The queen 
publiſhed 


7 


r 
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ſhed a proclamation for A the 
— . ſeveral perſons were tried for 
Net- Two were convicted, and ſen- 
tenced to die 3 but neither ſuffered. | 
When the commons had gone through their 
charge, the managers for Sacheverel under- 
took his defence with great art and eloquence. 
He afterwards recited à ſpeech himſelf, which, 
from the difference found between it and his 
ſermons, ſeems evidently the work of ano- 
ther*, In this he ſolemnly juſtified his in- 
tentions towards the queen, and her govern- | 
ment. He ſpoke in the moſt reſpectful terms 

ol ation, and the proteſtant ſuc- 
cefhon, He maintained the doctrine of non- 
reſiſtance as a tenet of the church in Which 
he was brought up; and in a: pathetic; conelu- 
ſion endeavoured to excite the pity. of his 
audience. He was ſurrqunded by the queens 
chaplains, who encouraged and — ol him 


as the champion of the church; and he was 


favoured by the queen herſelf, who could not 
but approve- a doctrine that confirmed her 
authority. 

Men may now be apt to regard with won- 
der ſo great a conteſt from ſo {light a cauſe z 
but the ſpirit of contention was before laid 
in the nation, and this perſon only happened 
to ſet fire to the train, The lords, when they 
retired to conſult. upon his ſentence, were 


divided: at length, after much obſtinate diſ- 


pute, Sacheverel was found guilty by a majo- 8 
rity of ſeventeen voices; but no leſs. than 


ſour — a ee entered a proteſt. He 


2 = Was 


* 1 was wrote by che Reftor of Epworth, in 
Lincolnſhire, 
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was prohibited from preaching for three years; 
and his two fermons were ordered to be burn- 
ed by the hands of the common hangman. 

The lenity of this ſentence, which was, in 
a great Prov! Big owing to the dread of popu- 
lar reſentment, was conſidered by the Tories 
as à triumph; They declared their joy in 
bonfires and illuminations. Soon after, he 
was preſented to a benefice' in North Wales, 
where he went with all the pomp and magni- 
ficence of a ſovereign prince. He was ſump» 
tuoufly entertamed by the univerfity of Ox- 
ford; and many noblemen in his way, Who, 
while they worſhipped him as the idol of 
their faction, hey not help deſpiſing him. 


He was received in ſeveral towns by the ma- 
giſtrates in their formalities, and often at- 
tended by a body of a thouſand horſe, At 
Bridgenorth he was met by four thouſand 


men on horſeback, and as many on foot, 
wearing white knots, - edged with paid. The 

hedges were for two miles dreſſed with 
lands, and the ſteeples covered with ftream- 
ers, flags, and colours. The church, and 
doctor irhestel; was the univerſal ery; 
andthe enthuſiaſm ſpread through the whole 

nation. 7 | 
Such was the ' complexion of the times, 
when the queen thought proper to ſummon a 
new parliament; and gave the people an op- 
portunity of chufing repreſentatives to ther 
mind. -Few were returned, but ſuch 'as-had 
- diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal againſt 
the Whig. adminiſtration, The We were 
no longer able to keop their ground. 3 
0 they 


- 
ear i 
- 
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they had intrenched themſelves behind a very 
formidable body in the houſe of lords, and 
though by their wealth and family conexi- 
ons * had in a manner fixed themſelves im 
office, yet they were how upon the edge of 
diſſolution, and required but a breeze to blow 
them from their height, where they imagined 
themſelves fo ſecure. "24415 a 

The duke had ſome time before gone back 
to Flanders, where he led on the armies to 
dear- bought victories. The French were 
diſpirited indeed; and rather kept upon the 
defenſive; but ſtill, when foreed to engage, 
. they fought with great obſtinaey, and ſeemed 
to gather courage, as the frontiers of their 
own country became more nearly threatened... 

Peace had more than once been offered in 
vain, After the battle of Ramillies, tlie king; 
of France had employed the ele&tor of Bava-- 
ria to write letters in his-name-to the duke of 
Marlborough. He offered to give up either 
Spain and its dominions, or the kingdoins of 
Naples and Sicily to Charles of Auſtria, and 
to give a barrier to the Dutch in the Nether- 
lands. But theſe terms were rejected- The: 
Dutch were intoxicated with ſucceſs ; and the: 
duke of Marlborough had every motive to- 
continue the war, as it gratified not only his 
ambition, but his avarice; a paſſion that ob- 
ſcured his{tnning abilities. | 

The duke was reſolved to-pufty his good for- 
tune, * At the head of a numerous army he 
came up te the village of Oudenarde, where 
the French, in equal numbers, were poſted. 
A furious engagement enſued, in which the 
| G 3 | French 
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W French were -obliged to retire, and took: the 
WO advantage of the Right to ſecure their retreat, 
w_ About three thouſand were flain on the field 

| of battle, ſeven thouſand were taken priſoners, 

| and the number of their deſerters was not 'a 
few. In conſequence of this victory, Liſle, 

the ſtrongeſt town. im all Flanders, was taken, 

after an obſtinate ſiege. Ghent followed ſoon 

after; while Bruges, and the other leſſer 

towns in French landete, were abandoned 

by their defenders. - Thus this campaign 

ended with fixing a barrier to-the Duteh do- 

minions, it only remained to force a wa; into 
che provinces of their ene. 
Ihe ſuceeſſes of: the allies onee more in- 

_ . .duced:the French king to offer terms of peace. 

_ In theſe he was reſolved: te ſaerifice all 
__ - conſiderations of pride and ambition, as well 
as the intereſts of his grandſon of Spain. But 
the allies roſe in their demands, without, howe 

ever, ſtipulating any thing in-favour of the 

-Epghth;, The demands were rejected by 

France, and that exhauſted kingdom prepared 

for another eampaiga f.. 

-  & Tournay, one of the ſtrongeſt cities in 

French Flanders, was the firſt obje& of the 
allied army, which now amounted to one 
hundred and ten. thouſand fighting men. 
Though the garriſon of this city gid not ex- 
ceed twelve thouſand. men, yet the place hy 
24. . 1 4 | 10 

t Prince George of Denmark died of as Aſth- 
ma, Oct. 28, aged Fifty-five, He was. a brave 
man, of a good underſtanding, and a mild and geg- 
tle temper ; but meddled very little in pultlic af- 
fairs, ever after the queen's acceſſion to the crowns 
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fo ſtrong both by art and nature, that the 

fiege promiſed to hold out long. Nothing 
could be more terrible than the manner of 
engaging during this ſiege. As the beſiegers 
proceeded by ſapping, their troops that were 
conducting the mines frequently met with -il 
thoſe of the enemy under ground, and furiouſ- 1 
ty engaged in ſubtetraneous conflicts. Tlie 
volunteers preſented themſelves on both fides- 
in the midſt of mines and countermines, ready 
primed for exploſion, and added new horrors 
to their gloomy fituation. Sometimes they 
were killed by accident, ſometimes- ſprung up 2 
by deſign; while thouſinds of thoſe bold mon 1 
were thus buried at once by the falling in of * 
the earth, or blown up into the air from be- 
low. At length, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
the town was furrendered upon conditions. 

The bloody battle of Malplaquet followed- 
ſoon after. The French army, under the 
eonduct of the great marſhal Villars, amount- | 
ing to an- hundred and twenty thouſand men, 
were poſted behind the woods of La Merte | 
and Taniers, in the neighbourhood of Mal- 
plaquet. They had fortified their ſituation in 
ſuch a manner with lines, hedges, and trees 
laid acroſs, that they ſeemed to be quiteanac- 
eſſible. What were the duke's motives for 
attacking them at ſuch a diſadvantage are not 
well known but certainly this was the raſheſt 
attempt during all his campaigns. - On the 
leventh day of September, early in the morn- 

g, the allied army, favoured by a thick fog, 
began the attack. The chief fury of their 
impreſſion was made upon. the left of the 

. | | j ene 
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enemy, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that, notwith- 
ſtanding their lines and barricadoes, the 
French were in leſs than an hour driven from 
their intrenchments. But on the enemies 
right, the combat was ſuſtained with much 
greater obſtinacy. The Dutch, who carried 
on the attack, drove them from their firſt line; 
but were repulſed from the ſecond with great 
flaughter. The prince of Orange, who 
headed that attack, perſiſted in his efforts 
with incredible intrepidity, though two horſe 
had been killed under him, and the greater 
part of his officers ſlain or diſabled, At laſ, 
the French were obliged to give way, but 
they ſold a dear victory. Villars being dan- 
gerouſly wounded, they made an excellent 
retreat under the conduct of Bouffters; and 
took poſt near Gueſnoy and Valenciennes, 
The conquerors took poſſeſſion of the field o 
battle, on which above twenty thouſand { 
their beſt troops lay ſlain. The marſhal V1 
lars. confidently aſſerted, that if he had not 
been diſabled, he would have gained a cer- 
tain victory; and it is probable, from that 
general's former ſueceſſes, that What he ſaid 
was true. Vet, conſidering the ſituation ef 
the French, the number of their troops, and 
the manner in which they were fortified, no- 
thing could be more imprudent than the at- 
tack, which coſt the lives of fo many gallant 
men, and was attended with ſo little advan» 
tage to the conquerors. Perhaps the duke of 
Marlborough thought a victory was abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to fupport his finking intereſt at 
the court of Great Britain. His intention 
1 1 wa 
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was to have given battle before the enemy 


had intrenched themſelves; but prince Eu- 
gene inſiſted upon delaying the action until 
the reinforcement ſhould arrive from Tour- 
nay : and the extraordinary carnage is imput- 
ed to the impetuoſity of the prince of Orange, 
whoſe aim through this whole war, was to 
raiſe himſelf into conſideration with the ſtates- 
eneral, by fignal a&s of military prowels. 
he city of Mons ſurrendered ſhortly after 
to the allied army; and this concluded the 
campaign. 5 
hough the events of this campaign were 
more favourable to Lewis than he had reaſon 
to expect, yet he once more ſollicited a con- 
ference, However, as his affairs were now 
leſs deſperate than in the beginning of the 
campaign, he would not ſtand to thoſe con- 
ditions which he then offered. The Dutch 
inveighed againſt his retracting his former 
offers; not conſidering that he certainly had 
a right to retract thoſe offers, which they had 
rejected. They ſtill had reaſons for protratt- 
ing the war, and the duke took care to con- 
firm them in this reſolution. "Nevertheleſs, 
the French king ſeeing the miſery of his peo- 
ple daily increaſe, continued to humble him- 
{elf before the allies; || and a conference was 
at length begun at Gertruydenburgh, under 
the influence of Marlborough, Eugene, and 
Zinzendorff, who were all three, from pri- 
vate motives, entirely averſe to the treaty. 
Upon this occaſion, the French miniſters were 
ſubjected to every ſpecies of mortification. 
Their maſter was inſulted, and their letters 


were 
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ned. The Dutch deputies would 
2 a no relaxation, and no expedient fot 
removing the difficulties that retarded the ne- 
ation. The French chmmiſſioners offers 
ed to ſatisfy ever 4 complaint that had given 
riſe to the war. They confented to abandon 
Philip of Spain; they agreed to grant the 
Put 8 a large barrier; they even were wil. 

ling to —. a ſupply towards the dethroni 

hilip: but all their offers were treat. 
with contempt. They were therefore com- 
lled to return home, after having ſent 2 
etter to the ſtates, in which they declared 
bot the propoſals rocks off eir deputies were 


unjuſt and — ewis reſolved to 
hazard another campaign, not without hopt 
that ſome favourable incident, or ſome — 
py 2 in the miniſfry of England mi 


procure him more equitable terms. 

Bot though the Juke protracted his power 
on the continent, his influence at home ' was 
at an end. When the conferences at Ger 
truydenburgh were finiſhed, the deſigns of the 
Dutch and iſh commanders. were too obs 
vious not to be perceived. Writers of the 
firſt rank in literary merit, diſplayed the ava- 
rice of the duke, and the ſelf· intereſted cons 
duct of the Dutch. They obſerved, that 


while England was exhauſting her ſtrength in 


Foreign conqueſts, the was hazarding her li- 
berty at home. They aſſerted that her mi- 
niſters were not contented with ſharing the 
plunder of an impoveriſhed ſtate, but, by 
controlling their queen, were r en to ſeix 
upon its liberties alſo, | 
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A part of theſe complaints was certain 
true; but the chief crime of the miniſtry, in 


the queen's eye, was their pride, their combi - 
+» Loh nnd abeal Jaws - ans wer. The 
inſolence of the dutcheſs of rlborough, 
who had hitherto poſſeſſed more power than 
the whole privy- council united, was now be- 
come inſupportable to her. The queen was 
reſolved to ſeize the firſt opportunity of ſhe- 
ing her reſentment, and ſuch an opportunity 
was not long wanting. 

Upon the death of the earl of Eſſex, who 
was colonel of a regiment under the duke, the 
queen reſolyed to beſtow it on a perſon ſhe 
knew was diſpleaſing to him. She therefore 
ſent him word, that ſhe wiſhed he would give 
it to Mr. Hill, brother to her favourite Mrs. 
Maſham. The duke was ſtruck with this re- 
queſt, which he confidered as a previous ſtep 
to his own diſgrace. He repreſented to the 
queen the prejudice that would redound to 
the ſervice. from the promotion of ſo young 
an officer; never confidering that he himſelf 
was a younger officer than many of thoſe he 
commanded, To this the queen made no 
other reply, but that he would do well to 
conſult his friends. He retired in diſguſt, 


aad wrote a letter to the queen, in which he 5 


begged leave to reſign all his employments. 
n the-mean time the queen, went to the 
council, where. the ſeemed not to take the 
leaft notice of the duke's abſence. The whole 
junto of his friends, which almoſt entirely 
compoſed the council, told her the conſequen- 
ces of diſobliging ſo uſeful a ſervant. 3 
| | CIC» 
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therefore, for ſome time diſſembled her re- 
ſentment; and even inſiſted on his conti- 
nuing in command. 1 5 

The dutcheſs now deſired an audience of 
her majeſty, on pretence of vindicating her 
character from aſperſions. She hoped- to 
work upon the queen's tenderneſs, by tears, 
e e. and ſupplications. But the queen 
heard her without exhibiting the leaſt emo- 
tions of tenderneſs or pity. The only an- 
ſwer ſhe gave, Was repeating an inſolent ex- 
preſfion uſed in one of this lady's own letters 
to her. Vou defired no anſwer, and you 
£ ſhall have none.“ IP 

It was only by inſenſible degrees, that the 
queen acquired courage to ſecond her inclina- 
tions, and depoſe a miniſtry that had lor 
been diſagreeable to her. Harley did not fail 
to inculcate the popularity, the juſtice, and 
the ſecurity of ſuch a meaſure ; and in conſe- 
quence of his advice, ſhe be the changes, 
by transferring the poſt of lord chamberlain 
from the duke of Kent to the duke of Shrewſ- 
bury,, who maintained an intimate correſ- 
pondence with Mr. Harley. Soon after, the 
earl of Sunderland, ſecretary of ſtate, and 
ſon-in-law to the duke of Marlborough, was 
diſplaced, and the carl of Dartmouth put in 
his room. Finding that ſhe was rather ap- 
| Plauded than condemned for this reſolute pro- 

ceeding, ſhe reſolyed-to become entirely free. 

In theſe reſolutions ſhe was ſtrengthened 
by the duke of Beaufort, who coming to court 
on this occaſion, informed her majeſty that 
he came once more to pay his duty to the 


Queen. 
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nen. The whole. Whig party were in con- 
9 they Iden e directors of 
the bank, to afſure her majeſty that public 
credit would be entirely ruined by this change 
in the miniſtry. The Dutch moved heaven 
and earth with memorials and threats, ſhould 
a change take place. However, the queen 
went forward : + ſoon after, the carl of Godol- 
phin was diyeſted of his office, and the trea- 
ſury put in commiſſion, ſubjeQed to the di- 
reclion of Harley, who was appointed chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and under- treaſurer. 
The earl of Rocheſſer was declared pręſident 
of the council, in the room of lord Somers. 
The ſtaff of lord ſteward being taken from 
the duke of Devonſhire, was given to the 
duke of Buckingham; and Mf. Boyle Was 
removed from the ſecretary's office, to make 
way for Mr. Henry St. oha. The lord 
chancellor having reſigned the great ſeal, it 
was firſt put in commiſſion, and then given 
to Sir Simon Harcourt. The earl of Whar- 
ton furrendered his commiſſion of lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; & and that employment 


was conferred upon the duke of Ormond. 


Mr. George Granville was appointed ſecretary 
of war, in the room of Mr. Robert Walpale; 
and in a word, there was not one Whig leſt 
in any office, except the duke of Marlborough. 
But the triumph was not yet complete, 
until the parliament confirmed the queen's 
choice. * The queen, in her ſpeech; recom- 
mended the proſecution of the war with vi- 
gour. The - parliament were ardent in their 
expreſſions of zeal and unanimity. They 
ol. IV. 8 ex- 
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exhorted her to diſcountenance all fuch mes- 
ſures, as had lately threatened her royal crown 
and dignity. This was but an openi wa” to 


What ſoon followed, The duke of 

borough, who but a few months before had 
ons highly careffed by the repreſentatives 

= the people, was now become the o of 


their hatred. His avarice was juſtly upbraid- | 


ed; his protracting the war was faid to ariſe 
from that motive. + To mortify him till 
more, the thanks of the houſe were voted 


to the earl of Peterborough for his ſervices in 


| Spain, but not to the duke for thoſe in Flan- 
ders; and the lord keeper, who delivered 
them to Peterborough, took - occaſion to d 

- forme reflexions againſt the mercenary ai 
* of his rival. 80 ſtable is worldly 

lor 

K Harley ſtin behaved with moderation; and 
even became ſuſpected by his more violent 
aſfociates. But an odd event increaſed hrs ere- 
dit with his on party, and fixed him in the 
queen's favour, * One Guiſeard, a French 
officer, who had made; ſome uſeful informa - 
tions relative to the affairs of France, thought 
himſelf ill rewarded - by a penſion of four 
hundred pounds a-year. He had often en- 
deavoured to get to the ſpeech of the queen, 
but was. fill repulſed, either by Harley or 
St. John. Enraged at theſe diſappointments, 
he attempted to make his peace with. F rener, 
and offered his ſervices in à letter to 01 | 
reau, a banker in Paris. His letters were 
intercepted, and a warrant iffucd out to ap. 
him for * *  Conferous of 


bs 
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e d 
his guilt, he did not decline his fate, but re- 
folved to ſweeten it by vengeance. Being 
conveyed before the council, he perceived a 
pen knife lying upon the table, and took it 
up without being obſerved, When queſtion- 
ed before them, he 'endeavoured to evade his 
examination, and intreated to ſpeak with Mr. 
ſecretary St. John in private. His requeſt 
being refuſed, he ſaid, „That's hard ! not 
& one word! Upon which as St. John was 
out of his reach, he ſtept up to Mr. Harley, 
and crying out, Have at thee then!“ — 
ſtabbed him in the breaſt with the pen-knife 
which he had concealed. . The blade of the 
knife broke open the rib, without entering the 
cavity of the breaſt; nevertheleſs he repeated 
the blow with ſuch violence that Harley felt 
to the ground, St, John inſtantly drew his 
ſword, and ſeveral others following his .ex- 
ample, Guiſcard was wounded in ſeveral 
places. He ſtill, however, continued to ſtrike 
and defend himſelf, till at laſt he was over- - 
8 by the meſſengers and ſervants. 
is wounds were not mortal; but he died of 
a gangrene, occaſioned by the bruiſes which, 
he had ſuſtained, This unſucceſsful attempt 
ſerved ſtill more to eſtabliſh the credit of 
Harley. * n 
Another meaſure much recommended the 
miniſtry : namely, a bill which they brought 
in, and paſſed through both houſes, 1 
was an act for building fifty new churches 
n the city and ſuburbs of London. bu 7 
Nothing now remained of the Whig ſyſtems 
but the war, which RO. to rage as fierce 
6 | — 2 = : "> 
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as ever, and which inereaſed in expence every 
year as it went on. It was che reſolution of 
the preſent miniſtry to put an end to it at 
rn e as it had involved the nation in 
debt almoſt to bankruptcy ; and as it prom 
fed, inſtead of humbling the enemy, only to 
become habitual to the conſtitution. Hows 
ever, it was a very delicate point to ſtem the 
tide of popular prejudice. - The nation had 
been intoxicated 5 a childiſh idea of mili- 
tary glory; and' panted for triumphs, which 
they neither faw nor felt the benefit of. 
The pleaſure of talking of their diſtant con- 
queſts, and of extolling the bravery of their 
acquaintance, was all the return they werte 
likely to receive for a diminiſhed people and 
an exhauſted exchequer. The firſt doubts, 
therefore concerning continuing the war, were 
Fintroduced into the houſe of commons,» The 
members made a remonſtrance to the. queen, 
in which they complained loudly of the for- 
mer adminiſtration, * They ſaid, that in tta- 
cing the cauſes of the national debt, they had 
diſcovered great frauds and embezzlements of 
the public money. They affirmed, that 
irreparable miſchief would have enſued, in 
caſe" the former minifters had been continued 
in office; and they thanked the queen for 
their diſmiffion. | | 29 
Having thus prepared the nation, it only 
now remained to remove the duke of Marl- 
borough from his poſt, as he would endea- 
vour to traverſe all their negociations, But 
here again a difficulty ſtarted ; this ſtep couſd 
not be taken without giving offence - => 
| — * ch; 
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Dutch ; they were obliged, therefore, to wait 
for ſome convenient  accation,. In the mean 
time the duke headed his army in Flanders, 
and led on his forces... againſt marſhal VII- 
lars, who ſeemed reſolved to hazard a. battle. 
But the duke induced the enemy, by march- 
ing and Fountermarchangs to quit à ſtrong 
line of intrenchments without ſtriking #hlow,, 
j which he came and unexpectedly took po- 
e 


ſeſſion of. The capture of Bouchain followed: 


this enterprize, which:capitulated after a ſiege 
of twenty days; and this was the laſt mili- 
tary expedition that the duke of Marlbo- 


rough performed, He ended his campaigns,, 


by leaving the allies in poſſeſſion of a vaſt 
tract of country. They had reduced, under 
their command, Spanth Guelderland, Lim-- 
bourg, Brabant, Flanders, and Hainault ;. 
they were maſters. of the Scarpe, and the 
capture of Bouchain had opened them a way: 
into the very bowels of France.” / © 
The duke arrived in England towards the 


latter end of December. He conferred about 


half an hour with the queen, and- next morn-- 
ing aſſiſted at a committee of the privy-coun- 
eil. Her majeſty gave him to underftand,. 
that he needed not expect the thanks of Par- 
liament as, formerly; and told him ſhe hoped: 
he would live well with her miniſters. He 
expreſſed no reſentment at the alterations 
which had been made; but reſolved to ac- 
quieſce in the queen's pleaſure, and retain the 
command of the. army on her own terms. 
On the ſecond day of January, the queen: 
lent a meſſage to both houſes, intimating; 
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that there had been an action in Spain to tha 
did vantage of king Charles: both houſes: 
ſeized this opportunity of venting their ſpleen 
2 the: old miniſtry. The hiſtory of 
pgland is diſgraced by. the violent 'condu& 
of two turbulent faftions, that in their turn 
engraſſed the adminiſtration: and legiſlative: 
powers The parliamentary. ſtrain was quite 
altered. One can hardly conceive how reſolu- 
tions ſo widely different. could be taken on the 
ſame ſubject, with any ſhadow of reaſon and 
decorum. Marlborough, who but a few 
months before had been ſo highly. extolled' 
and careſſed, by the repreſentatives of the 
people, was now become the object of parlia- 
mentary hatred and cenſure . He who had re- 
trievedtheglory of the Britiſh arms, and check · 
ed the ambition of France, was in a few weeks 
dwindled into an object of contempt and deri- 
fron. He was ridiculed in public libels, and 
reviled in private converſation. -Inftances- 
were every where repeated of his fraud, avarice, 
and extortion; his inſolence, cruelty, ambi- 
tion and miſconduct: even his courage Was. 
called in queſtion. So unſtable is the popu - 
Hrity of every character that flſuctuates be- 
tween two oppoſite tides of factionl!?ꝰ 
The deſire of accumulating money, was in+ 
deed a paſſion that attended this general in all 
his triumphs ;, and by this he threw a. ſtain; 
upon bis character, which all kis great abili- 
ties have not been able to remove. He not 
only received a. gratuity. of fix thouſand a» 
.. year, from Medina the Jew, but he was alſo 
allowed ten tliouſand pounds a year from tlie 
22 35 queen 
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queen; to this he added à deduction of two 
and a half per cent. from the pay of the fo- 
reign troops. maintained by England, and all 
this over and above his ordinary pay as gene- 
ral of the*Britiſh forces. In the whole, he 
had received above five hu 3 twenty 
three thouſand pounds of the ic — 4 
which he never accounted for. And probably 
he had received ſome millions, by plunder 


and 8 Poor gain, if he. lo ls own 
ul. . 


c H A P. unn 


E. ſome time, "befdre: he Ai r 
Marlborough, a negoeiation for peace hadt 
been carried on between the court of Francs 
and the new miniſtry; defirous as ſoon a 
poſſible to free their country from-a: ruinous 
and unneceſſary war. IF 
They hoped to obtain fuck: e sin 
point of commerce” for the ſubjefts-of Great 
Britain, as would filence- all, detraction. 
They were not ſoimindful: of the intereſts | 
of the Dutch, as they knew that people ta be . 


too. attentive to 3 Lea themſelves..  _- 


ig 


. France, which was immediately tranſmitted 


% HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 
Ins order, to come as ſoon as poſſible to the 
end in view, the earl of Jerſey, ent a meſlage 
to the court of France, importing the queen's 
_ for a e . conference, The 
me was zeceived with great pleaſure at the 
22 and an — re | 
ardently profeſſing the fame inclinations, 
Thialed the way to a reply, and ſoon after to 
2 more definitive memorial from the court of 


to the Dutch by the queen, for their appro» 
- bation. + | 2 
The ftates-general having peruſed the 
French memorial, aſſured queen Anne that 
they were ready to join with her in à durable 
peace; but they expreffed a defire that the 
rench king would, be more explicit in his 
offers towards ſettling the repoſe of Europe. In 
order to give the Dutch ſome ſatisfaction in 
this, a previous conference hetween the French 
and Engliſh courts took place. After- long 
debates, .- certain e articles were 
eed on, and figned by the Engliſh and 
rench miniſter. e 05 es 4 
The miniftry having got thus far, the great 
difficulty was, to make the terms. of peace 
agreeable to all the confederates. The earl 
of Strafford, who had been lately recalleq 
from the Hague, where he reſided as amba(- 
fador, was now ſent back to Holland, with 
orders to communicate to the -penſionary 
Heinſius, the preliminary propoſals, to ſigniſ 
the queen's approbation of them, and to pfo- 
poſe a place where the plenipotentiaries ſhould 
aſſemble. The Dutch were very averſe to be 
gin the conference. They ſent over an envo 
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to attempt to turn the queen from her reſo- 
lation; "8A finding that” efforts vain," they = 
fixed upon Utrecht as the place of generat * 
conference. VVV 

Many were the methods made uſe of by the 
Dutch, as well as by the Germans, to rate 
their negociations. The emperor wrote cir- 
cular letters to the princes of the empire, ex- 
horting them to 'perfiſt in their former en- 
gagements. His ambaſſador in London get 
ting a copy of the preliminary articles, had 
them inſerted in a common news- paper, in 
order to throw blame upon the miniſtry, and 
render their proceedings odious to the people. 
The Dutch laboured to raiſe a diſcontent in 
England againſt the meaſures then in ſpecula- 
tion. The Whigs in London did not fail to 
ſecond their efforts witty all the arts of cla-·̃· 7 
mour, ridicule, and reproach. ' Pamphlets, 20 
libels, and lampoons, were every day pub: 
liſhed. But the confederates took a ſtep _ 
which they hoped” could not fail of ſucces.” 

* Prince Eugene came over with a letter from 
the emperor to the queen. But even his 
arts were unable to prevail; he found indeed, 
a polite reception, ſuch as was due to his me- 
rits and his fame; but at the ſame time an in- 
tire repulſma. d eee 

Lewis had by this time depopulated ag welk 
as impoveriſhed his kingdom ; yet his ſubects 
ſtill flocked to his ſtandard with furprizing 
ſpirit and attachment, Under the preſſure 
of extreme miſery, they uttered not one com- 
plaint of their ſoyereign ; but imputed all 
their calamities to the pride and way” 


* | 
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their allies, Excluſive of all the other impo- 


_ noos that were laid upon them, they con- 
ſented to pay the tenth penny of their whole 


ſubſtance ; but all their efforts of loyalty and 
affection to their prince would: have To in- 
effectual, had not the merchants of the king- 


dom, by the permiſſion of Philip, underta- 


ken repeated voyages to the South: ſea, from 
whence they brought home immenſe treaſures; 
whule the alles ” oy. ſteps for intercepting 


_ theſe ſupplies, . though nothing could have 
been more ealy for * 


Engliſh than to de- 
prive the enemy of this great reſourſ * 
2 it $0 AO OED. ee 
uadron o s been a emp 410 
this purpoſe, the ſubje& of Fran - — 
muſt have been literally ſtarved, oY 2 
7 1 ſubmit to 12550 terms as the conſe· 
de t have thought pr a | 
7 ke obſerved, — the mo- 
tives mth firſt incited each + fide to take up 
arms were now ng more. Charles of Auftria, 
for wWaoſe cauſe England had ſpent ſo much 
blood and treaſure, Was, by the death of his 
elder brother, the *qpperor Joſeph, placed on 
che imperial throne. There was, therefore, 
every reaſon for not ſupporting his preten- 
ſions to the Spaniſh monarchy. The elector 
of Ravaria, once intimately connected with 
the French, was now detached from them; 
and the Dutch, who had trembled for their 
barrier, were incroaching upon that of the 
Enemy Thus almoſt every power, but 
France and En: land had already, all that war 


cou grant, 4 it was the: a 


* „ EE 25 


tand that her allies ſhould be reinſtated . 
their rights, but not rendered tos 
* The conferences began at Utrecht, hes. 
tween the Engliſh, the Dutch, and the 
French — The Emperor and 
avoy, and the other allies fent alſo plenipo- 
entiaries, h with the utmoſt reluctance. 
s England and France were the only two 
powers — were 9 mchned to peace, 
it ma the other deputies 
erve —— to eg rg» than advance its pro- 
preſs, They met rather to ſtart new diffieul- 
ies, and widen the ren, i to flop it. 
e emperor —_— e Spam mo+ 
harchy, refuſing ow helen HIT 
is — Tus Borch ac e 
1d preliminaries, which Lewin W eo Learn . 
jected, They pradtife@ u thoutand” arts to 
ntimidate the queen, to extite x of 
ewis, to blacken the character of her mini- 


try, and to keep up a nent amen the 


deople. 

The Engliſh miniftry were ſenſtdle of the 
lifficult taſk they had to fuſtain. The con- 
ederates were entirely againſt them; a deſæ 
erate party at home, who never tet any go- 
fernment reſt, except when themfelves were 
n power, oppoſed ; 3 none to 1 8 
orts, but the ceomtmotts A whole _ 
ealth was viſibly dechining. 7 in- 
eed, ſecured the houfe of fares, by creatin 

welve new peers in one day; and this turned 
e balance, in theit favour, Hut L Wet 
reſent fituation, difpatch way greatly r 
te, In cafe of — death, 


had 
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| "had noching to expect but ruin for obeying her 
commands, unleſs there was timegiven to dray 
the people from the intoxication of their ſuc. 
ceſſes, and until the utility of their meaſure 
were juſtified by the people's happy experi- 
"ence, | Thus the peace was haſtened, and 
| ban haſte relaxed the Engliſh miniſters? ſeveri- 
ty, in inſiſting upon ſuch advantages as they 
had a right to demand. ge Fi 
Wich theſe views the Engliſh miniſten, 
finding multiplied obſtructions from their al. 
"hes, ſet on foot a private negociation with 
France. They ſtipulated certain advantages 
for the ſubjects of Great Britain in a concent- 
ed plan of peace. They reſolved to enter 
into ſuch mutual confidence with the French, 
as would anticipate all clandeftine tranſaQions, 
Theſe articles were privately regulated be- 
tween the two courts ; but being the reſult of 
haſte and neceffity,. they were not ſo fayoun- 
ble 7 he Engliſh intereſts as might have beeq 
ex ROBES IIS 
en lee rench plenipotentiarie 
at. Utretcht delivered their propoſals in wii. 
ting, under the name of ſpecific offers, which 
the confederates treated with contempt, . who, 
on the other hand, drew up their ſpeciſic de. 
mands, which were conſidered as highly extri: 
vagant by the miniſters . of France. Cos 
ference followed conference; but till the 
contending parties continued as remote fro 
Each other as when they begun. The Eng: 
liſh, willing to include their allies if poſſible 
departed from ſome of their ſecret pretenſion 
in order to gratify the Dutch with the —_ 
* þ ; 00 


1 Feb. 22. 
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ſented to admit that nation to à participation 
of ſome advantages in commerce But the 
queen, finding the confederates tilFgbſtnate- 
ly attached to their firſt preliminaries, gave 


co-operate with her fincerely, and had made 
ſuch bad returns for all her condeſcenſſon, the 
looked upon herſelf. as releaſed from all en- 
gagements. 


the confederates, was an order given to the 
Engliſh army not to act upon the offenfive. 
Upon the diſmiſſion of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, the duke of Ormond. had the ſapreme 
command of the Britiſh forces; but wi - 
ticular directions that he ſhould not hazard 


Eugene at Tournay, who, not being let into 
the ſecret, adviſed the attacking Villars 3 but 
he ſoon found how affairs ſtood with his co- 
adjutor. Ormond himſelf ſeemed uneaſy at 
his ſituation; and deſired permiſſion to return 
home. But the confederates were loud in 


ſtates-general had not anſwered her advances, 
they ought not to be ſurprized, if ſhe thought 
herſelf at liberty to enter into ſeparate mea- 


ſure 


had a powerful party in the houſe of lords, 
and there they reſolyed to arraign the conduſt 


* 


* 


them to underſtand, that. as they would nor 


The firſt inſtance of diſpleaſure ſhewn to 
an engagement. However, he Junge prince 
- | 


their complaints; they expoſtulated wich the 
miniſters at Utrecht; but they were told 
that letters had been lately received from the 
. in which ſhe complained, that. as the 


But the Dutch did not reſt here. They 
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Fd none could .doubt of the duke of Ormo : 


enemy (commanded, by qmarfhal Villars. But 
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of the miniſtry. Lord Halifax defcanted'on 
the il} conſequences of the duke of Ormond's 
refuſing co-operate with prince Eugene 
and m for an addreſs ( Hor el to 
looſs: the hands of the Engliſh general. It 
was urged that nothing could be more gif. 
rarely to the duke himſelf, than being thus 
et at the head of an army without a power of 
acting. Hut earl Pawlet replied, that 2 


courage, yet he was not like a certain general 
who led troops to the ffanghter, in that 
à great number of officers might be knocked 
on the head, that he might increaſe his trea- 
ſures by felling their commiſſions. - + The 
duke of Marlborough, who was preſent, wa 
fo highly affronted, that he ſent the earl 
1 he next day; but the meſſage com- 
ing to the queen's ears, the duke was ordered 
to proceed no farther, — 

© In the mean time the allies continued their 
animokity againſt the French, and were ge 
ſolved to continue che war feparately. - They 
had the utmoſt confidence in prince Eugene, 
their general; and were {tall tor to the 


W,.Yv £2 „ we.E © 


the toſs of the Britiſh forces was ſoon felt s 
by the allied army. -* Villars attacked a t 
ſeparate body of cheir troops, encamped at h 
Denain under the command of the earl of * 
Albemarte. Their intrenchments' were forced, 8 
and. ſeventeen battalions. either deſtroyed fe 
taken, The earl himſelf, and all the fury- fe 


wing officers, were made prifoners of wat, 
This ſerved to haften the treaty of Ws 
il ? | Thy 
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The great. obſtacle was the ſueceſſion to the 
ed as, of. Fes and Spain. The dans, 
ger that threatened” the intereſts of Europa 
was, leſt both kingdoms ſhould be amted un- 
der one ſovereign; and Philip, he was now 
king of Spain, ſtood next in fucceſſion to the 
crown. of France, except with the mterpo- 
ſition of one child, the preſent French oe 
who was then ſickly. Philip at-laſt reſolved 
to wave his pretenſions to the French monar- 
chy, and the treaty went on with ſucceſs,  _. 
[| In the beginning of Auguſt, ſecretary 
St. John, now created lord viſcount Boling- 
broke, was ſent to the: court of Ver- 
failles, He was accompanied by Mr. Prior, 
and treated with the moſt diſtinguiſhed: marks 
of reſpect. He was careſſed by the French 
king, and the marquis de Torcy, with, whom 
he adjuſted the principal intereſts of the 
duke of Savoy, and. the elector of Bavaria. 
This negociation being finiſhed in a few days, 
Bolingbroke returned to England, and Prior 
remained as reſident at the court of France. 
At length the treaties between England and 
France being ratified by the queen, ſhe ac- 
quainted her ꝓarliament of the ſteps ſhe had 
taken. She informed them of, her precau- 
tions to ſecure them the ſucceſſion of a pro- 
teſtant king; and deſired them to confider b 
her actions whether ſhe ever meant to divide 
her intereſts from the houſe of Hanover. 
She left it to the commons to determine what 
forces, and what ſupplies = be neceſlary 
for the ſafety of the kingdom, Make 
% yourſelyes ſafe, ſaid the, and 1 ſhall be 
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_ «© the providence of heaven are the on 
„ guards I aſk for my protection.“ ÞB 


_ and to leave the reſt for a ſubject of future 
all right to the crown of France. It was 


France: and that the duke of Savoy ſhould 


N 


« ſatisſied. The affection of my peop! * 


Houſes prented her warm addreffes; and the 
ratifications of the Wey. being exchanged, 
28 was proclaimed on the fifth of May, to 

e 1nexpreffible joy of the majority of the 
nation. n 1 
The articles of this famous peace were 
more warmly debated, than thoſe of any other 
treaty read of in hiſtory. The number of 
different intereſts, and the enmity and jea- 
Touſy ſubſiſting between all, made it impoſſi- 
ble that all could be ſatisfied; and indeed 
there ſeemed no other method of obtaining 
peace but that which was taken, for the two 
principal powers' to make their own articles, 


- 


eiſcuſhon. bs 
The firft ſtipulation was, that Philip, now 
acknowledged king of Spain, ſhould renounce 


greed that the duke of Berry, Philip's bro- 
ther, fhould alſo renounce his right to the 
crown of Spain, in caſe he became king of 
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poſſeſs Sicily, with the title of king, together 
with F eneſtrelles, and other laces .on the 


cqntinent, which increaſe of dominion was, pl 
in ſome meaſure, made out-of the ſpoils of the 10 
French monarchy. The Dutch had that bar- al 
rier granted them, which they ſo long ſought th 
after; and were put in poſſeſſion of the of 
{ſtrongeſt towns in Flanders. With regard to af 
England, its glory and its intereſts were ſe⸗ fi; 


cured, - The fortifications of Dunkirk, an 
| harbour 


| AN WE - mw 
karbour chat might be dangerous to their” 
trade in time of war, we N ti rw 
moliſhed,. and its port deſtroyed Spain gave 
up all right — and the land of 
Minorca. France religned her pretenſions- 
to Hudſon's Bayp Nova Scotia, and New 
foundland ; but they were left in paſſeſſion of 
Cape Breton, with the liberty of drying their 
fiſh. upon the ſhore. _ Among thoſe articles, 
glorious to the Engliſh nation, their ſetting: 
free the Freneh. proteſtants, confined in the 
priſons and gallies for their religion, was not: 
the leaſt, For the emperor it was ſtipulated ,. 
that he ſhould poſſeſs the kingdom of Na- L 
les, the dutchy-of Milan, andithe Spaniſh» 
Rebe he king of Pruſſia was to- 
have Upper Guelder;; arid a time was fixed 
for the emperor's acceding to theſe articles, 
as he had for ſome time ohſtinately tefuſed to» 
aſſiſt at the negociatioh.. Thus Europe was. 
formed into one great fepublic, * the different 
members of which were cantoned out: to diffe- 
rent governors, and the ambition of any one 
ſtate amenable to the tribunal of all. Fhus- 
it appears that the Engliſh miniſtry'didjuftice: 
to all the world; but their country denied! 
that juſtice to them. | hs 

The Dutch and the Imperialiſts, after com- 
plaining of this - deſertion in their allies, re- 
ſolved to hold out for ſome time. But they 
alſo ſoon after concluded a peace, the one by: 
the barrier treaty, and the other by the treatʒ 
of Raſtadt, in which. their: intereſts were: 
aſcertained,, and the treaty. of Utrecht con- 
firmed.. , 2 5 Sk | 
. „ non eto . Lhe: 
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The Engliſh being in this manner freed 
from their foreign enemies, had now full lei- 
fure to indulge their domeſtic diſſenſions. The 
two parties never contended with greater ani 
moſity, nor greater injuſtice, -agaimt each" 
other. No merit could be allowed in'thoſe 
of the oppoſite faction, and no'knavery-ſeen | 
in their own. The Whigs were all in com- 
motion, either wee fa, or affecting to 
apprehend, a defign in favour of the pretend- 
er; nay their reports went fo far as to afs 
fert that he was actually concealed in Londe 
and that he had heid ſeveral conferences with 
the miniſtexs of ſtate. 
Theſe reports occaſioned archbiſhop» Sharp's 
king” the liberty of aſking the queen in 
| Private, Whether ſhe really had any thought 
dvr deſign, of reſigning the crown to the Che- 
=. - valier? 'She-readily replied, My lord, if! 
4 had net a mind, I would not anfwer that 
-_ *© queſtion. | But Fam glad I have an oppor- 
„ tunity of anſwering it. I love my brother 

c well; but I never had the leaſt thought ot 
, defire of reſigning my crown in his favou 
I would not, if I could: for it can never be 
\ WF good for England, to have a Papiſt on the 
„ *- throne. And I could not place him upon 
3 it, if I would: my pe would never 
t ſüuffer it. — This the archbiſhop related 
do my father; at Mhoſe requeſt he aſked her 
„b 9 - - 
a But while the Whigs were attacking the 
miniſters from without, theſe were in much 
greater danger from their own internal dit 
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i , tenſions. MJ was created lord Oxford H 
15 and Sf. John, lord: Bolingbroke,* Though 
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they had ſtarted with the ſame principles ank 
deſigns, yet having vanquiſhed other ung f 
they now began to turn their ſtrength againſt 

each other. Never were two tempers worſe 
matched to carry on buſineſs together. Ox- 
ford was cautious, flow, diffident, and reſery- 
ed; Bolingbroke, hot, eager, umpetrfous, 

and proud; the firſt of great erudition, the 
latter of great natural capacity; the firſt bent 

on maintaining that rank which he had ob- 
tained upon the diſſolution of the laſt miniſ- 
try; the other diſdaining to act as a ſubaltern 
to a man whom he thought himſelf able t 5 
inſtruct. Both, therefore, 1 to form ſe- 
parate intereſts, and to adopt different princi- 
ples. Oxford was entirely for the HanoFwn 
ſucceſſion; Bolingbroke had ſome hopes ot” -- 
bringing in the pretender. But though the, 
hated each other moſt ſincerely, yet they Weiss 
for a while kept together by the gopd offices 


F 


of DE — 5 = 25 = . 
At this peri princeſs Sophia died in 
Geige ed year of her age; and her 
death was intimated 49 the queen by baron 
Bothmar, who arrived in England in the 
character of envoy extraordinary from the 
elector of Hanover. This princeſs was the 
fourth and youngeſt daughter of Frederick; _ 
Elector Palatine, king of ia, and Eliza 
beth, daughter of King James the firſt of - 
England. She enjoyed from nature an excel- 
lent capacity, which was finely cultivated : 
and was in all reſpects one of the moſt accom⸗- 
pliſhed princeſſes of the age in which ſhe lived. 

At her death the court of England appeared 
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roz HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
' i-movrningz; and the elector of Brunſwick 
was prayed for by name in the liturgy of the 
Church of England. On the twelfth day of 
* May, Sir William Wyndham made a motion 
for a bil to prevent the growth of ſchiſm, 
fd for the further ſecurity of the church of 
England as by law eſtabliſhed. The'Jefign 
off it was to prohibit diſſenters from teaching 
in ſchools and academies. It was accordingly 
prepared, add eagerly oppoſed in each houle 
e of r Nevertheleſs it 
wade its way through both, and teceived the 
_—_— of Sal aſſent; but the queen dying before. it 
= 3 place, this law wn rendered ineffeQual, 
we On the * day of July the ag» thought 
wy proper to put an 54 — to the ſeffion, with x 
mw och con the ufual ſubjects. After having 
lj 6 - affared them, that her chief concern. was 10 
þ 3 the proteſtant religion, the liberty of 
ſubjetts, and to ſecure the tranquility ot 
her kingdoms, ſhe concluded in theſe wag Po 
„ But J muſt tell you plainly, that theſegeſ- 
* rable ends can never be obtained, uMfeſ 
you bring the fame diſpoſitions on your 
& N em : unleſs all groundleſs jealouſies, Which 
«© create and. foment — among you, be 
« laid afide z and: unleſs you ſhewrhie fanie 
« regard for 1 my juſt prerbgative, and for the 
hondur of mx crown, as I have wr ex · 
* preſſet for the rights of: my people.“ 
The queen's: conſtitution. was now quite 
broken. One fit of flekneſs ſueceeded anornier; 
and what completed the ruin of her health, 
was the anxiety of her mind. * The council 
chamber Was turned. into a ſcene of obſtinate 
. * 5 
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AN NO 108. 
ziſpute, and bitter altercation. Exen in the 
ueen's preſence, the treaſurer and ſecretary”: 

id not abſtain from mutual reproach. 'As- 
Oxford foreſaw that the Whig miniſtry} 
yould force themſelves in, he was for mode 
rate meaſures, Bolingbroke, on the contrary. 
vas for ſetting the Whigs at defiance, * At 
length, their animoſities coming to an height, 
Oxford wrote a letter to the queen, con- 
taining a detail of public tranſactions, in the 
courſe of which he endeavoured to juſtify his 
own conduct, and expoſe the turbulent ang 
ambitious ſpirit of his rival. On the other 
hand, Bolingbroke charged the treaſurer with” 
maintaining a private correſpondence with he 
houſe of Hanover. In conſequence of this, 
and the intrigues of Lady Mamam, who now: 
ſeconded the aims of Bolingbroke; Oe 
was removed from his employments,” and hie 
rival ſeemed to triumph in his new victory. 

But this triumph was but of ſhort duration. 
Bolingbroke for a while ſeemed to enjoy the 
confuſion he had made; and the whole ſtate 
being driven into diſorder by the treaſurer's 
fall, he ſat ſecure, not conſidering that hg 
muſt be called my to remedy every: inconyes . 
nience, But the queen's declining POO - 
don began to give him a dreadful profpe& of + 
us own Hfituation, _ As no plan had been 
adopted for ſupply ing the vacancy of treaſur- 
er, the queen was perplexed with the cheſce, 
and ſhe had no longer ſtrength left to ſupport 
he fatigue. - It had ſuch an effect upon her 
pirits, that ſhe declared ſhe could not outelive 
it, and immediately ſunk into a' ftate of 

lethargie 
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lethargic inſenſibility, Notwithſtanding all 
the medicites which the phyficians, :could 
preſcribe, the diftemper.gained ground ſo faſt, 
that the day after they de ſpaired of her life, 
and che priv council was aſſembled on the 
occafion. be . dukes of Somerſet and Ar- 
gyle being informed of the deſperate ſtate in 


which ſhe lay, entered the council- chamber 


. without being ſummoned, not a little to the 
ſerprize of Tory members, Who did 
7 expect their We er The duke dd 
Shrewſbury thanked them for their .readinel 
to give their aſſiſlance, and defired them "to 
take their places. Tie phy ficians having de- 
_ claved that the queen was ſtill fenfable, the 
council unanimouſly agreed; to recommend 
© the duke of Shrewſbury, as the fitteſt perſon 
to fin the place of lord'treaſurer. When thi 
N was intimated to the quee 4 ſaid, 
ey could not have en , 
ſhe hiked better than the duke of Shrew 
She delivered to him e ſtaff, 2 
him uſe it for the g oy. of Tat 
would-have e the lord perla 
Kaff; but ſhe de fired him to keep them 1 
fo that he was at one time elle of "tha 
three greateſt poſts of the Kingdom, un 
che titles of lord treafurer, lord chamherlajny 
and lord lientenant of Ireland. No nobles 
man in England better deſerved fuch diftits 
Thing marks of his ſovereign's Tavoun 
e was modeſt, liberal; difintereſted $ anda 
warm friend to his country; Thus Boling: 
wept s ambition was de reads; HER he he 
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All the members of the prĩvy- council, with- 
out diſtinction, being now ſummoned from 
the different parts of the kingdom, began to 
provide for the ſecurity of the conſtitution. 
They ſent a letter to the eleftor of Hanover, 
informing him of the queen's deſperate ſitua- 


* 


* 


ation, and deſiring him to repair to Holland, 
where he would be attended by a Britiſh 


ſquadron to convey him to England. At the 
ſame time they diſpatched inſtructions to the 


-arl of Strafford at the Hague, to deſire the 


ſtates · general to be ready to perform the gua- 
ranty of the proteſtant ſueceſſion. 
On the thirtieth of July, the queen ſeemed 


omewhat relieved, roſe from her bed about 


ight o'clock, and walked à little. After 


ome time, caſting her 2 a clock that 


tood in her chamber, ſhe continued to 


gage 
it it for ſome minutes. One of: the ladies in 


waiting aſked her what the ſaw there mon 


n ufual.; to which the queen only anßwer- 


d, by turning her eyes upon her with a dy- 
ing look. She was ſoon after ſeized with a 
ft of the apoplexy, from which, however, 


ſhe was ſomewhat recovered by che afhſtance 


of doctor Mead. She continged all night in 


a ſtate of ſtupe faction. She gave ſome figns - 


bf life between twelve and one the next day. 


but expire the following mortiag, Which 
vas the firſt of Auguſt, a little after ſayen - 


clock, in the forty-ninth year of her age. 


Anne Stewart, qusen of Great Britain, 


vas, in her perſon; of a middle fize, well pro- 
portioned, Her hair was of a dark brown 
olour, her complexion ruddy, her counte- 
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by which a princdought to preſerve his inde 


the virtues of her heart were never called in 


fection and fidelity, a tender mother, a wam 
friend, an indulgent miſtreſs, a munificen 


 :ſhed for treaſon. She was zealouſly attached iu 


than from 


beſt and moſt unblemiflied ſoyereigns tha 
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406 HISTORY OF ENOLAN D. 
nance rather round than: oval, and her afpef 
more comely than majeſtic. Her voice wy 
clear and, melodious, and her preſence en- 
gaging. Her capacity was naturally g 
— not much *culfated by learnin 85 
was perhaps dei tank in that vigour of mind, 


W 8 


12 and avoid the ſnares and fetters of 
ycophants and favourites: but whatever he: 
weakneſs in this particular might have been, 


queſtion. She was a pattern of conjugal af- 


patron, a mild and merciful princeſs, durity 
whoſe whole reign, no ſubject's blood 'wa 


the church of England from conviction rather 
Heeres. unaffectedly piouy 

juſt, charitable and compaſſionate. She fel 
a mother's fondneſs to her people,, by wh 

ſhe was univerſally beloved, with a warmth dl 
affection, which even the prejudice of party 
could not abate. In a word, if ſhe was ont 
the greateſt, ſhe was certainly one of the 


ever ſat upon the throne of England; and wel 
deſerved the expreflive, though ſimple epithet 
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t PURSUANT to the act r faccellion; 775 3 
George the firſt, ſon of Erneſt 2 8 


firſt elector of Brunſwick, and the princess 1 
Sophia, grand- daughter to James the rl. Ss 
* aicended the Britiſh throne, His mature | 
age, he being now fifty-four years old, his * 
agacity and experience, his numerous allian- 9 
es, the general tran i. of Europe, all. 
un to eſtabliſſi his intereſts, and to | N 
promiſe him a peaceable and happy reign. 
His virtues, though not ſhining, were ſolid. | 
5oon after his arrival in Eng and, he was 3 
card to ſay; „ My maxim is, — . ww - - 3 
* abandon my friends: to-do juſtice to al 
the world, and to fear no man. To theſe - = 
nalifications of reſolution and erance, _— 
e joined great application to buſineſs, *How- a 
ver, one fault With re to England Te- 
ained behind; he ſtudied the :nterefts of 
hoſe ſubjects "he had left, more than of thoſs : 
Vel to Era. SS * 
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1 ; . paſſage, among the ſervants, with his bag of 
papers, Where there were perſons purpolely 
placed to inſult and deride- him. No com- 
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| eleCtor yp ep ſeveral of his known adhe- 
land. The regency appointed the earl of 


their poſts ; they reinforced the garriſon of 
Portſmouth, and appointed the celebrated 


| altation. a 


the regency. From the landing place, he 
walked to his houſe in the park, accompanied 
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| "The queen had no ſogner refigned her-laft 
breath, than the privy-council met, and thite 
inſtruments were produced, by Which the 


rents to be added as lords juſtices to the ſeven. 
great offices off the kingdom. Orders alfa; 
were immediately iſſued out for proclaiming 


George king of England, Scotland and Ine" 


Dorſet to. carry him the intimation of his 
acceſſion to the crown, and to attend him in 
his journey to England. They ſent the ge- 
neral officers, in whom they could confide, to 


* 


Mr. Addifon ſecretary of ſtate. To mortify 
the late miniſtry the more, lord Bolingbroke 
was obliged to wait every morning iu the 


motion aroſe againſt the acceſhon of the new 
king, and this gave a ſtrong proof that no 
meaſures were ever taken to obſtruct his ex - 

: 174 . 14,0 k We . . 


"Af. The king landed at Greenwich, where he 
was received by the duke of Northumberland, 
captain of the life-guard, and the lords of 


by a great number of the apps and other 
perſons of diſtinction, who expected to make 
their court in this reign, in conſequence of 
their turbulence and oppoſition to the laſt, 
When he retired to his bed-chamber, he ſent 
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for ſuch of the nobility as had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their zeal for his ſucceſſion. 
But the duke of Ormbad, the lord chancellor, 
and the lord treaſurer, found"themfelyes ex- 
cluded. . * Lord Oxford, the next morning, 
. preſented himſelf: but he had the mortifica- 
tion to remain a conſiderable time unnoticed 
among the crowd; and then was permitted to 
kiſs the king's hand, without being honoured 
with any circumſtance of reſpeR.. To mor- 
tify him ſtill more, the king expreſſed an 
uncommon regard for the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, as well as for all the leaders of the 
Whig partx. Wr en, 
The king of a faction, is but the ſovereign 
of half his ſubjects. Of this, however, t 
new⸗ elected monarch” did not ſeem ſenſible. 
It was his misfortune, that he was hemmet 
round by men who ſoured him with all their 


own prejudices, None but. the leaders of a 


arty were now admitted into employment. 


the crown for their king, were with all poffi; 
ble arts confirming their own interetts, er 


tending their connexions, and giving laws-to _ 
their ſoyereign. An inſtantaneous. and total. ©. 


change was made in all the offices of ;tru 


honour, or-advantage, The Whi $ goyerng » 


the ſenate and the court ; whom ey woul 
they oppreſſed ; hound. the lower orders o 
people with ſevere , laws, and kept them at a 
diſtance by vile diſtinctions; and then taught 
them to call this—Liberty... 8 
Theſe artialiti& ſoon raiſed diſcontents 
among the * and increaſed the male- 
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112 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
contents thro? all the kingdom. The peo- 
ple only ſeemed to want à leader to incite 
them to inſurrection. During theſe com- 
motions, the pretender himſelf continued 
a calm ſpectator on the continent. Then 
was the time for him to have ſtruck his Blow; 
but he only ſent over his emifſaries to dif. 
perſe his ineffectual manifeſtoes. In theſe 
papers he expoſtulated with his people upon 
the injuſtice they had done themfelves in pro- 
claiming a foreign prince for their Tovereign, 
But he ſtill continued to profeſs the trueſt te- 
gard to the catholic religion; and inſtead of 
e nas them, gloried in his principles, 
He expected to aſcend the throne againſta 

very powerful oppoſition, and that b 
feſſing the very ſame principles by wh 


had been loſt. 


Pro- 
h it 


- 


Bat however odious popery was to the bulk 
of the people, the principles of the diſſenten 
were e diſpleaſing. It was againſt them, 
that mobs were excited, and riots became fre- 
quent, How. violent ſoever the conduct of 
either party ſeemed to be, yet their animofi- 
ties were founded upon religion. It was now 
ſaid, by the Tories, that impiety andherely 
were daily gaining ground under a Whig ad- 
miniſtration. It was ſaid, that the doCtrines 
of the true religion, were left expoſed on 
every tide, and open to the attacks of the-dil- 
ſenters and Socinians on one part, and of the 
catholics on the other. The lower orders of 

_ clergy faded with the people in theſe com- 
plaints; while the miniſtry net only refuſed 
1 puniſh the delinquents, but filenced the 
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elergy themſelves, and forbade their future 
diſputations on ſuch topics, This injunEion. 
anſwered the immediate purpole of the miniſ⸗ 
try; it put a ſtop to the elamours of the popu- 
lace, but it produced a worſe diforder ; it pro- 
duced a negligence in all religious concerns. 

+ The parliament being diffolved, another 
was called by à very extraordinary proclama- 
tion. In'this the King complained of the evil 
defigns of men ified to his ſucceſſion. 
He expreſſed hopes, that his ſubjects would 
ſend up to parliament the fitteſt perſons to re: 
dreſt the” reſent diſorders. He intreated that 
they would ele& ſuch, as had exprefied'a firm 
attachment to the. proteſtant ſucceſſion. When 
it was in danger. It was thus that this mo- 
narch was tutored by the faction around him, 
to look with an evil eye on ſubjects that never 
oppoſed” the ſucceſſſon; ſubjects that deteſted: 
a popiſh monarch, and whoſe only fault was 
the defire of being governed rather by a king, 
than a junto of their fellow-fubjedts who affu- 
med his power. In the election of this impor- 
tant parliament, uncommon. vigour was exert- 
ed on both ſides ;. but by the aivity of tlie 
miniſtry, a great majority of Whigs was re- 
turned both in England. and Scotland. 

Upon the meeting of this parliament, ins 
which the Whigs, with che Rab at - their” 
head, were predominant, nothing was-expet-- 
ed but the moſt violent meaſures-againſt che- 
late miniftry, nor were men difappointede. 
The king gave the houſe of commons to un- 
derſtand, that the branches of the revenue, 
appointed for the +; e the civil govern- 

, N 3 


ment, 
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ment, were not ſufficient, He warned them, 
that the pretender boaſted of the aſſiſtance he 


expected in England. He mtimated ;allo, 


that he expected their aſſiſtance in puniſhing 


ſuch as endeayoured to deprive him of 
bleſſing he moſt valued, the affeQtion; of his 


people. As the houſes were pre · diſpoſed to 


violent meaſures, this ſerved to give them the 
alarm; and they out- went even the moſt {an- 
guine expectations of the moſt | vindictive 
I be lords, in return to the ſpeech, profelled 
their hopes that the king would recover the 
reputation of the kingdom on the continent, 
the loſs of which they affected to _deplore, 


The commons went much farther : they de- 


clared their reſolution to trace out thoſe mea - 


ſures by which the country was depreſſed : to 
ſeek after thoſe on whom the pretender ſeemed 
to ground his hopes; and to bring them to 
condign.. puniſhment, . Mr. ſecretary * Stan- 

On afferted, thas notwithſtanding 
the endeavours which had been uſed by the 


late miniftry to prevent a diſcovery of their 


| Hidden tranſactions, yet there, was ſufficient 


evidence to prove their corruptions and trea- 
ſons. He added, that theſe proofs would ſoon 
be laid, before the houſe, when it would appear. 
that the duke of Ormond had ated in concert 


with, if not received orders from, the French: 


general.. 


The houſe ſoemed very well inclined to en- 
ter igto any impeachment; and there was no 


reſtraint. to the violence of their mealuress 


It was the artifice, during this and the wer, 
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bites. All who venture to ſpeak againſt 
their meaſures, were reproached as deſigning 
to bring in the pretender. | The people, there: 
fore, beheld the violence of their conduct in 
filent fright, * diſapproving, 7 not daring as 
avow their deteſtation. 
In this ferment, the e mini 3 
expect neither juſtice nor mercy. Boling- 
beak had hitherto appeared and {| 2 1 
houſe as uſual. However, his fears — pre- 
vailed over his an to v indicate his charac- 
ter; * and he withdrew to the continent, 
leaving a letter, in which he declared, that 
if there had been any Ropes of a fair trial, he 
would not have declined it; but being al al- 
ready pre- judged in the minds of the majori- 
ty, he thought fit to conſult their honour and 
his own ſafety. 
A committee was folk after appointed, K 
conſiſting of twenty - one perſons, to inſpech 
all the papers relative to the late peace; and 
to pick out ſuch of them as might ſerve as 
ſubjects of acthuſation againſt the late meniſtry 
After ſome time ſpent in this, Mr. Walpole, 
chairman of the committee, "declared to the 
houſe that a report was drawn up q and moved 
"24 a warrant might be iſſued far apprehend- 5 
ing Mr. Matthew Prior, and Mr. Thomas 
3 who, being in the houſe, were 
immediately taken into cuſtody, Then he 
read the re 755 of the „ in which a 


number 0 W were Ns out Ma” 


: 
” 


1 


| March $6. . 


on an 2 


ceeding reign, to ſtigmatize all thofe who tei. 
tified their diſcontent, as Papiſts and Jaco- | | 


manner of gaining Tournay from the Dutch. 
Sir Joſeph Jekyl, a known Whig, fai that 


1 char there: were ſeveral perſons” who did not 
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the queen's miniſters. 1 Afterwards he fa. 
ached lord. Bolingbroke of hagh treaſqy, 
This ftrack' fone of the members with amaze. 
ment, as there was nothing in the t chat 
au way amounted to treaſon; but they wet 
ſtiſt "more aſtoniſhed,” when lord Coninglby, 
riſing up, was heard to fay, „The worth 
% chairman has impeached the hand, butt 
* impeach the head; he has impeached. — 
„% ſcholar, and I the mafter. T7 
% Robert earl of Oxford, and earl of 
„ timer, of high realen, and other crina 
and miſdemeanbrs.““ W 
When lord Oxford Sopeatedth te houſe's 
Bre the day following, he was ' avoided hy 
the 1 as infectious; and he had now an 
of diſcovering the 'baſenefs f 
ind. n the articles were read againſt 
him in the houſe of commons, a warm debate 
aroſe upon that, in which he was charged 
With baving adviſed the French king, of the 


re . i. 6+... 


Mr. Walpole alledged that it was 'treafon. 


he could never be of that opinion. It was 
Kis principle, he ſaid, to do juſticę to all men, 
to the higheſt and the loweft. Be hoped lie 
might pretend to ſome knowledge of the Iaws, 
and would not ſeruple to declare upon this 

rt of the queſtion in favour: of the criminal, 

o'this Walpole anfwered, with great warmth, 


yield to that member 5 int of hone 
and exceeded*him in the © Tseukdge bf 
AW. and yet were ſatisfied that d Jo 

2 *4 "3 if il N 1514 * amount 
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amounted to high treaſon, | This point being 
decided againſt the earl, and the other articles 
approved by the houſe, . Coningſbyz 
attended by the Whig embers, impeached 
the lord Oxford at the bar of the houſe of 
lords, demanding, at the ſame time, that he 
might be committed to cuſtody. When this 
point came to be debated in the houſe of lords, 

a violent altercation enſued. Many main- 
tained the injuſtice and danger of ſuch a pro- 
ceeding. At | laſt. the earl himſelf roſe up, 
and, with great tranquility, ſaid, “ I am 
& accuſed, for having made a peace; à peace, 
«© which, bad as it is now, repreſented, has 
* been approved by two ſucceſhve ' parlia- 
„ ments. For my own part, I always atted 
«© by the immediate directions and command 
© of the queen my miſtreſs, and never offends. 
« ed againſt any known law. I am juſtined _ 
„ in my own conſcience, and - unconcerned 
for the life of an infignificants old! man. 
% But I cannot, without the higheſt ingratl» 
© tude, remain unconcerned ſor the beſt of 
% queens; obligation. binds me to-vindicate- 5 
© her memory. My lords, if minitters of 
„ ſtate, acting by the immediate commands 
of their ſovereign, are afterwards to 
«© made accountable for their r W 
may one day or other be the caſe of all che 
members of this auguſt embly. Idoubt 
e not, therefore, that out f regard to your» . 
6 ſelves, your lordſhips will give me an equi- 
table hearing; and 1 hope, that in the pro- 
** ſecution of this enquiry, it will appear, 
that J have merited not only the inqul- 
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46 gence, but the favour of this government 
„ My lords, I am now to take my leave bf 
| BY, a0 
E * Jordſhips, and of this honourable 
„houſe, perhaps, for ever. I fhall lay down 
* my life with pleaſure, in a cauſe favour 
4% by my late dear royal miſtreſs. And When 
J conſider that I am to be judged by the 
6 juſtice, honour, and virtue of my peers, 1 
% ſhall acquieſce, and retire with great” con- 
„ tent. And my lords, God's will be done. 
Next day he was brought to the bar, 
where he received a copy of his impeachment, 
and was allowed a month to prepare his an- 
ſwer. Though doctor Mead declared, that if 
the earl was ſent to the Tower, his life would 
be in danger, it was carried in the houſe that 
he ſhould be committed. The ferment in t 
Hhouſe ſtill continued; the earl of Angleſe 
declared that ſuch violent meaſures "would 
make the ſceptre ſhake in the king's hands, 
This inereaſed the tumult; and though much 
reater liberties have been ſince taken Þy that 
arty againſt their ſovereign, yet Angleley 
pip: obliged to apologize for this exprel- 
Ut oo BT I EIT 
The violence of the commons wag-anfwered 
with 'equal'violence without doors. To ex- 
preſs this an act was paſſed declaring,” that il 
any perſons, to the humber of twelve, unlaw⸗ 
Fully aſſembled, 'ſhonld continue together one 
hour after being required to diſperſe by à jul- 
rice of peace, or other officer, and after hear- 
ing the act againſt riots read in public, they 
ſhould be deemed guilty of felony, without 
benefit of clergy. e — 
ns /- Un 
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On the. laſt day of Auguſt the commons 
agreed to the artacles againſt; the earl of Straf- 
ford, which beings preſented, to the houſe of 
lords, the earl made a ſpeeCh in his own vindi- 
cation. He complained that his papers had 
been ſeized in an unprecedented manner. He 
ſaid if he had in his letters, or diſcourſe, 
dropped any unguarded expreſſions againſt - 
ſome foreign miniſters, . while he had the ho- 
nour to repreſent the crown of Great-Britain, . 
he hoped they would not be accounted cerimi, 
nal by a Britiſh houſe of peers: he deſired he 
might beMlowed a competent time to anſwer 
the articles brought againſt him, ahd. have du- 
plicates of all the papers which had either been 
laid before the committee of ſecreſy, or re- 

ained in the hands of the gayernment, to be 
uſed occaſionally. in his, juſtification, This 
equeſt was vehemently oppoſed.by the leaders 
of the other party, until the earl of Hay re- 
preſented, that in all; civilized nations, all 
ourts of judicature, except the inquifition, . 
allowed the. perſons arraigned. all that was ne- 
eſſary for their juſtification: : and that the 
houſe of peers of Great Britain ought not, in 
his caſe to do any thing. contrary to that 
honour and equity, for which they were ſo 
juſtly heir, throughout all Europe. This 
pbſervation made an impreffion upon the 
ouſe, which reſolved that the earl, ſhould be 
ndulged with copies of ſuch. papers as he 
ight have occaſion to uſe in his defence. 

n the third of September, Oxford sanſwer 
o the — exhibued againſt him was deli - 
cred into the houſe of lords, from whence it... 

was 
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was tranſmitted to che houſe of commons 
Walpole having heard it read, declared that: 
it was a libel on eedings of the hau, 
ſince he endeavoured to clear thoſe: perſons 
who had already confeſſed their guilt by flight, 
In confequence of this a. committee was 
inted to manage his impeachment. By 
= committee it was reported, that Mr, Prior 
ad,'6n. his examination, behaved with great 
contempt of their authority. And the duke 
of Ormond and lord Bolingbroke having omit-} 
ted to ſurrender themſelves within limites! 
time, it was ordered that the earFmarthal 
ſhoul# raze out their names and arms from 
among the lift of peers, and inventories Wett 
Taken of their eſtates and poſſeſſions, which 
were declared forfeited. to the crown. In 
this manner an indiſcriminate vengeance pur- 
ſued the perſons who compoſed the late mini. 
try, and who concluded a more beneficial 
treaty of peace than England ever obtained 
either before or ſince, © ; 
A man of candour cannot inhale an emd⸗ 
tion of grief and indignation, flect upon the 
ruin of the noble family of Ormond, in the 
== of a brave, generous, and humane no- 
leman, to whom no crime was imputed, but 
that of having apt hy the command of his 
ſoyereign. 8 | 
In conſequence of theſe proceedings. loil 
Oxford was confined in the Tower, for cue 
years, during the rebellion which ſoon follows 
ed. But after the execution of ſome, lords, 
who were taken in arms, he petitioned to be 
brought to his trial. A * was hey 
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him, 
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and the temipent ** ordered to pre- 
pate for their „ pointed time 
the pe cers repaired to th 


igh-ſteward. The king, and the reſt of the 
royal family, with the foreign minifters, aſſiſt- 
ed at the ſolemnity. The karl was conducted 
from the Tower ; the articles of his impeach- 
ment read, with his anſwers, and the reply of 
the commons. As Sir Joſeph Jeky1 | 
to make good the firſt” article of the charge, 


Harcourt Nepp to e - it 
would'be tedious and ice „ 
the whole of the charges ixtiodged ants the 


earl; that if thoſe 
he was impeached o 


high treaſon, he would 


an end of the matter. In this the lords agree 
ing, the commons deelared that jt was their 


accuſation as they thought proper. The lords 
aſſerted, that it was u fight inherent th every. 
court of juſtice to direct the methods of pro- 


the lower houſe b meſſfage that they would 


after the loxds repairing to Weſtminſter-Rall, 
and commanding the earl to be 3 forth, 
his accuſers were ordered to a 


none y ſPpearing, it was 8 that the peibner 


WI 


-__ . * 
* Wo, 


in infer: % 
Wall. where lord Cowper prefided as lord 


up | 


which amounted: only to-a 5 lord | 


were proved, in which | 
forfeit his lifè and eſtate; and there would be 


undoubted privilege to impeach a peer either 
for treaſon, © or a "miſdemeanor, or to mix the 


ceeding in that court. The commons de 6 
manded a+ conference; but this was refuſed,  - 
The diſpute grew warm; the lords informed - 


proceed to the trial; the commons diſregarded | 
the information, and refuſed to attend. Soon 


ſhould 
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f ſhould: be ſet at liberty. To this he oweduls 
5 | ſecurity of his title, 3 fortune; _ as — the 
i articles, — guilty of hi 


. i — 
PS — — — 


they were utterly frivolous; | ſo ory 
was in no manner of danger. 

The duke of Ormond, was accuſed 1 the 
fame manner; Mr, Hutcheſen, one of the 
commiſioners of | trade, boldly, ſpoe in his 
defence. He expatiated, on his — 
he enumerated the ſervices: he toalihn 
to the crown; he aſſerted that the 5 

only obeyed the queen's commands, and af 
firmed that all the allegations againſt hin 
could not, in rigour of the law, be conſtruc 
imo high treaſon. His flight was a. ſufficient 
- anſwer to theſe argument his oppoſers being 
. reſolved to find bn pores The night he took 
leave of England, he paid a Fat e % 
ford, who Aiffuaded him from flying withu 
5 much earneſtneſs, as the duke intreated Or- 
f uord to fly. He bid his friend the laſt adiey 
with theſe words, © Farewell Oxford, with 
7 out an head.” To which the other me 
596 plied, © Farewell duke, without 'a-dutchys! 
Eg He, afterwards continued to reſide en 
Spain, an illuſtrious exile. 
The commons were not leſs geterminel 
a again lord Strafford, againſt- whom article 
impeachment wert voted. However, l 
was afterwards included: with others in an af 
bp9f indemnity. 
1 In the mean time, theſe vindiQive proce 
ings excited the indignation of . the"people 
it who perceived that the avenues to royal fa 
were cloſed againſt all bur Oe woe 
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ante of Scotland all along 221 4 
a correſpondence with ir friends in Eng- 
land, who were nom en by reſentment 
and apprehenſion into #Wltem of politics they 


the Tory party, who were men attached to the 


Jacobites, and to with in earneſt for a revolu- 
tion. Scotland firſt ſhewed them an example. 
The earl of Mar affembling three hundred of 
his own vaſſals in the Highlands, “ proclaimed 
the pretender at Caftletown, and ſet up his 
ſtandard at a place called Braemaer, aſfuming 


tion, and a number of officers,” together with 


ces. + The 


armed and provided. He ſecured the paſs of 


eftabliſhed, and made : himſelf maſter of the 
whole fruitful province of Fife, and: all the 
ſea ebaſt on that fide of the Frith of Edin- 
burgh. He marohed from thence to Dum- 
blain, as if he had intended to croſs the Forth 
at Stirling badge; but there he was inform? 


to give bin; e 1 (73 $344 * a4 
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o third of his reien 


would not otherwiſe have dreamt of. Some of 


proteſtant religion, and of moderate principles 
in government, n to aſſociate With the 


the title of lieutenant general of his anajeſty's 
forces, Meanti two velicls arrived in 
Scotland from Frahce, with arms, ammuni- 


aſſurances to the 1 that the pretender him Yr 

ſelf would fhortly come to head his on for © 
a of Mar ſoon! after found 

himſelf at the head of ten thouſand men, weill 


Tay at Pertha where his head quarters were 


ed that the duke wE Argyle N e forces 5 


4 Augu uſt 21ſt. . Your died, in 
the 57 ſeventh ** a his age, and the teren 5 
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WO 3 nobleman, . whoſe family had ſuffered f 
'l | 6 much under the Staart line, was appointed t 
| commander inc chief all the forces CE Nank o 
| Britain. * Thee of Sutherland alſo went 9 
br down to Scotland to raiſe forces for the goy- h 
1 eernment; and any other Scottiſn peen 8 
8 followed the example. The carl of Mat be- n 
| ing informed that the duke was advaneing m 
4 /againft him from Stirling, with-all-his/own le 
[ | clans, affiſted by ſome troops from Ireland, hk 
= - at firſt thought it wiſeſt to retreat. Hut be. al 
ing ſoon after joined by ſome of the clan ti 
under the earl of Seaforth, and others under 0) 
neral Gordon, an experienced officer, who fit 
ad ſignalized himſelf in the Ruſhan ks: ti 
| he Feſolved to face the eng. ps 
The duke of Argyle àpprized of his: in- ttt 
tentions, refolved to give him battle in the m 
N neighbourhood of Dumblain. In the mort» pr 
We „ therefore, he drew up his army, which fic 
3 4 not exceed three thouſand five hundred A 
men; but be ſoon found himſelf greatly-out- fic 
. Ranked. Perceiving the „ 228 fet 
© xo forround him, he was obliged to al ce 
diſpoſition, Which was not — ſo expediti- th 
oufly, as to be finiſhed before ee hi 
gan the attack. The left wing of the que en 
army received the center of the enemy, and de 
ſupported the firſt charge witheut ſhrinking; hi. 
I ſeemed even for a while victorious, as the Tl 
carl of Clanronald who commanded again po 


it, was killed on the ſpot. But, Glengary; 
who was ſecond in command, waying Is 
bonnet, cried out ſeveral times, Revenge. 
25 Thy, animated bis e to ſuch a degree, 
og | N A | 
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tat they followed him cloſe to the | 
the enetnies? bayonetg ud got wi 
guard. A total rout” wen that 
wing of the royal army and general Wet- 


Stirling, gave out that all wWas loft. "In the 
mean time, the duke of Argyle, Who com- 
manded in perſon on the right, attached the 
left of the enemy, aud drove them before 
him two miles, though they often faced 


tion, he . a the r and 

tiently waiting fault. 
fed of — + engagement, both ar- 
mies continued to gaze at” each other; it is 
probable, neither of them were forward to- 
tight againſt their. friends and countrymen. 
At evening, both fides- drew offf and both 
fides claimed the victory. Though" the po- 
feſſion of the field was kept by neither, yet 
certainly the hononr of the day belonged to- 


The caftle of Inverneſs, of Which he was in 
poſſeſſion,” was delivered up to the king: by: 


in the interefſt® of the pretender.  'The mar- 
quis of Tullibardine forſock the earl, in or- 
der to defend his own part of the country 3; 

L. z. and 
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to enſue” of chat 


ham, their commander; Rying fun fpeed töo 


about, and attempted to rally. Having en- 
tirely broken that wing, and driven them 

over the river Allen, he returned back to thbe 
field of battle, where, to his great moron ; 


However, in- 


the duke of Argyle. It was fufficient for 
him to huve interrapted* the progreſs of the 
enemy; for in their circumſtances, delay was 
defeat. In fact, the earf of Mar ſoon found 
his diſappointments and his Toffes- increaſe. 


lord Lovat, who had hitherto profeſſed to act 
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7 


of coming ſoon to ag ſecond. engagement, re- 


| t 
- turned. quictly h for an irregular arm 
- is woch eaſier ke bade, than induced 1» Y « 
bear the fatigues a campaign. b 
From the time the pretender; had formel I; 
- this proje& at Paris, lord Stair, the Engliſh a 
_  ambailador there, had penetrated all his de- v 
ſigns, and ſent home faithful accounts of all f. 
his meaſures, and all his adherents. Upon 0 
the firſt: rumour, there fore, of an, anſurrec- tl 
tion, the miniſtry 1mpriſoned ſeveral lords and n 
| Gentlemen. The carls of Hume, Wintown, h 
;Kinnoul,. and others, were committed to the tl 
Faſtle of Edinburgh. The king ſeized Si tl 
William Wyndham, Sigg ohn Packington, m 
and others. The lords Eandidown and Du- th 
lin were taken into cuſtody. Sir William a 
Wyndham's father-1n-law, the duke of Som- W 
erſet, offered to become bound for his aps n 
pearance; but his offer was refuſed. At tl 
this he was greatly diſguſted, and ſpoke ſome 0 
Warm words. He was immediately diſmi- p 
Ted his mats orie, 4; th W 
But all theſe precautions were not able 9 fi 
. ſtop the inſurrection in the weſtern countie e. 
However all their preparations were weaß ea Cl 
ill conducted, and many revolts repreiled in ©: 
the very outſet, . The univerſity of Oxton jo 
* was treated with great ſeverity. Major genes p: 
ral Pepper, with a ſtrong detachment of an h; 
goons, took poſſeſſion, of the city at day. break, A 
declaring he would inſtantly ſhoot any: ofthe m 
ſtudents, who , ſhould preſume to appearout fr 
of_thett reſpective colleges, The infurreaion th 
> 23 ha | 1 7 1 | 


Gee 3 
in the Northern counties came to raf 
turity. In the month f QRoben, the car 


Derwentwater, and Mr Forſter, took h £ x : F 
field with a body, of h, and being joined 


by ſome gentlemen from the borders of Scot- 
land, proclaimed the pretender. Their firſt 
attempt was to ſeize upon Neweaſtle, in 
which they had many friends; bit they 
found the gates ſhut againſt them, and were 


obliged to retire to Hexham. To oppoſe _ 


thele, general Carpenter was. detached with 


nine hundred men, and an 9 W 
hourly expected. The rebels 


themſelves with prudence. The one was to 
march directly in 
there join gene 


on, who command 


a ſtrong body of Highlanders. The other 


was to croſs the Tweed, and boidly attack ge- 
neral Carpenter, whoſe forces did not-exce 


their wa. From the 2 attendant 
on that party, neither of theſt meaſures were 


purſued, They took the route to Jedburgh, 
where they hoped to leave Carpenter on one - 


ſide, and penetrate. into England by the west 
ern border. This was the effeQual means to 
cut themſclves-off either from retreat or aflif- 
tance. A party of Highlanders, who had 


joined them by this time, refuſed to-accom- 


pany them in this deſperate irruption, and one 
half of them returned to their own country. 
At Brumpton, Mr. Forſter opened his com- 


as - 
ad two me- 
thods, by which they might have condutteg 


jos wet of Scotland, and 
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miſhon of general, which had been fent him 


from the earl of Mar, and there he proclaimed \ 
the pretender... They continued their march. | 
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perate; yet, with his uſual , infatuation he 
reſolved to hazard his perſon among his friends . 
in Scotland. Paffing, *therefore, "through. 
France in diſguiſe, and emba in a ſmall 
eſſel at Dunkirk, he arrived on the coaſts of 
Scotland, + with e gentlemen in his 
rain. He paſſed unknown through Aber- 
deen to Feteroſſe, where he was met y the 
-arl of Mar, and about thirty noblemen and 
gentlemen of the firſt quality. Thete he was 
ſolemnly proclaimed... His declaration, dated 
at Commercy, was printed and diſperſed. 
He went from [thence OY —_ he 
made a public entry, and in two days more 
he * at Far, where he intended ow 
have the ceremony of; his coronation perform- 
d. He ordered thankſpivings to; he made for 
is ſafe arrival; he enjoined the miniſters to 
ray for him in their churches; and, witk⸗ 
ut the ſmalleſt ſhare of power, went through 
e ceremonies of royalty. Having thus ſpent _ 
ome time in unimportant. patade he aban- 
Joned the enterprize with the ſame: levaty* it 
as ungertaken.. Having made aſpecely to 
is grand council, he informed chem of his - 
ant of money, arms, and ammunition; and 
nid that he was compelled to jeave them. 
He once more embarked on board a ſmall 
rench ſhip that lay in the harbour of Mont- 
ole, accompanied with ſeveral lords, bis ad. 
erents, and in five days arrived at Grave. - 

ne. | 2:1 al tl ent EG the 

General Gordon, who wasleft;commander. 

chief of the forces, proceeded. at their head 
d Aberdeen, where he ſecured three _ 3 | 
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*Northward, which took on board ſuch 
perſons as intended to eſcape to the conti- 
nent. He then continued his march th 
the Highlands, || and' quietly diſmiſſed 
forces as he went forward. This retreat was 

made with ſuch expedition, that the uke a 

Argyle, with all his activity, could never 
overtake his rear, which conſiſted 4 a thou 
fand horſe.” ” _ 

In this manner ended an tcp re. 
bellion, that proved fatal to many noble 
families : a rebellion that, in all probability, 

would never have happened, had not the vio« 
lent meaſures of the - miniſtry, k indled ſuch i 
ame of diſcontent in the nation, as encou- 
raged the partizans of the ptetender to hazard 
a revolt. But though the enemy was now os 
more, the fury of the victors did not intheleal 
abate: The law was now put in force with 
a} its terrors; and the priſons of Londa 
were crowded with thoſe deladed : wretchey 
The commons, in their addreſs to the crom 
declared they would proſecute them in the 
moſt rigorous manner. The 'earls' of D 
wentwater, Nithiſdale, Carnwartk, 
Wintown, the lords Widdrington,” Kenniuin 
and Nairn were impeached, and upon \pleak 
guilty, all but lord Wintown, yeeemed 
fentence of death. r epuld ſoften 
the king or the miniſtry to ſpare theſe unh 
men. The countefs of Nithifdale ant 
Thy eee themſelves at the 5 
fett as he paſſed through the "apartments 
the 22155 1 arent W matey in belaſ 
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of their huſbands: but their tears and in- 

treaties produced no effect. The counteſs of 
Derwentwater, with her fiſter, accompanied 

by the dutcheſſes of Cleveland and Bolton, | 
and ſeveral other ladies of the firſt diſtinc- 7. 
tion, was introduced by the dukes-of Rich- 

mond and St. Albans, into the king's, bed- 
hamber, where ſhe. invoked his majety's. 
lemency for her unfortunate. conſort; - She 
afterwards repaired, to the lobby of the: houſe 

of peers, attended by the ladies of the ether 
-ondemned lords, and above twenty others of 

he ſame quality, and begged the interceſſion 

of the houſe : but no regard was paid to their 
detition. Next day they pentioned.. both 

zouſes of parliament, The commons rejected 3 
heir ſuit, In che upper bouſe, the earl of 
erby expreſſed ſome compaſſion: for the nu- w 
erous family of lord Nairn, ..,. Petitions . 

om the reſt were preſented by qther lords, 

oved with pity and humanity. But lord 

ownſhend and others vehemently oppoſed 5 
eir being read. The carl of Nottingham 
hought this indu 


5 


lgence might be granted: * 

e houſe aſſented to his opinion; and agreed * 

d an addreſs, praying his majeſty — — | 

rieve ſuch of the condemned lords as-ſhould. 

fcrve his mercy. To this petition the king 
ſwered, that on this and all other occaſions, | 
would do what he thought moſt- confiftent,. | 

ich the dignity of his crown and the ſafety 8 


y his people. The earl of Nottingham, 

1 eſident of the council; his brother the carl 

Ayleſbury, chancellor of che dutchy of 
ncaſter; his ſon lord Finch, one of the 


lords 
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lords of the treaſury ; his Kinſthan Tort 
Guernſey, maſter of me jewel office; wen 
all ani and dini from his Da ſet 
This was no more eghan the 2 of Nots 
ringham expected. was aſked, as he wu 
oing ges the 4 „Where are going, 
© my lord?” He anſwered,” I am-goi ng 
4 to throw away ſixteen thouſand a- year; 
One ſaid to the counteſs, „ But his wil 
ve your Ladyſhip do? = Rather, ? ſaid the, 
4 than'my lord ſhall wrong his "conſcience 
I will tuck up my petticoats, and walk the 
15 ſtreets, with a baſket of greens upon my 
« head. When he was required to. give at 
explicit anfwer, What was beſt to; be "done 
with the rebels,” he replied, 5 Set bread and 
«water to theſe men, and let them return 
„ unto their maſter. Ben! to.” vita 
Orders were now diſpatched for executing 
| " is earls of Derwentwater and Nithiſdale, 20 
che viſcount of Kenmuir ; the others' were 1. 
ſpited to the ſeventh day of March, Nithie 
dale made his eſeape In woman's: e 
. eonveyed to him by his mother. 
twenty fourth day of February,; Derwent 
water, and Kenmuir were executed on Tod 
kill.” The former. was an amiable youtl 
* brave, en, generous, hoſpitable and bi 
mane. His fate drew tears from the ſpets 
tors, and was a great misfortune to the coun: 
try in Which he lived. He gave broad ii 
multitudes of people whom he > coplagel ol 
his eſtate: the poor, the widow, and the 0 
a in his 8 Kenmuir wa 
n 
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virtuous nobleman, calm, ſenſible, reſolute; 
and reſigned. He Was a devout member of 
the Engliſh church: but the other died in the 
faith of Rome. 3 2 
To ſecond -theſe- vindictive efforts, an a& 
of parliament was made for 1 
vate priſoners in London, and not in_Lanca- 
ſhire, where they were taken in arms“ This 
proceeding was conſidered, by ſome” of the 
beſt lawyers, as an alteration of the conſtitu- 
tion of the kingdom, by which it was con- 
firmed, that every priſoner ſhould be tried in 
the place where the offence was committed. 
In the beginning of April, «commiſſions for 
trying the-rebels met. in the court of common 
pleas, when the bills were found againſt Mr. 
Forſter, Mr. Mackintoſh, and twenty of their 
confederates.. Ss BET ART 
* Forſter eſcaped from Newgate, and reach- 
d the continent in ſafety; the reſt pleaded 


, „ 


eing ſuſpected of having connived at For- 
er's 9 tried for his life, but ac; 
quitted, Yet; notwithſtanding this, I Mack 


ewvgate, after having maſtered the keeper 
nd turnkey, and diſarmed the centinel. I he 


ad quartered, at Tyburn. Among theſe, 
Villam Paul, a clergyman, attracted pecu- 


e church of- England, but not of that ſchiſ- 


Vol. IV. 


: — * 


& April to. t May 4. 


ot Guys Pitts, the keeper of Newgate⸗ , 


toſh and ſeveral other priſoners, broke from 


ourt proceeded to the trial of thoſe that 
emained; four or five were hanged, drawn, ; 


ar pity : he profeſſed himſelf a member of | 
atical church, whoſe. bifhops had abandoned 
2 ME+4 3! #57 10 £115 BRIE | 
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their king, and given up their eccleſſaſi 
cal 8 * How ſtrong ſoever the tain 


of faction may be in any man's boſom" f 


has any goodneſs in him, he cannot help feel. 


ing the ſtrongeſt. pity for thoſe brave men 
whb ate willing, however erroneouſly,” u 
facrifice their lives to their principles. The 
Judges appointed to try the rebels at” Liver. 

found a conſiderable number guilty of 
Pig treaſon. Two and twenty were exect- 
ted at Preſton and Manchefter ; about 
hundred were tranſported to North Ameria, 
Such was the end of a rebellion, at firl 
haſtened forward by. the rigour of | the ne 
miniftry and parliament. In running through 
the revolutions of human tranfactions, it is1 
melancholy conſideration that in all content. 
ons, we general] 7 find little to appland or 
either ſide, We here ſee a weak and impr- 


dent party, endeavouring to ſubyert boththi 


yernment. and religion of their conti 


On the other hand, we ſce them oppoſed by 
2 patty, actuated by pride, avarice, and an 
moſity, concealing a love of power under! 


maſk of freedom. Clemency in the governs 
ment at that time, would probably have a: 
tinguiſhed all that factious ſpirit which bu 


fnce continued to diſturb public'rranquility} 


for that muſt be a wretched people indes 
that are more cafily driyen than led into ov 


dience to authority). 12 
Ne 


A conſtitution ſo complicated 4s that | 
England, muſt ſuffer alterations from time 
| for ſome of its branches may gain Aren 


an eee eee © moo © we we. as .c 
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while others become weaker, At this period, 
the orders placed between the King and the 
people, acquired more than their due ſhare of 
power. The king himſelf being a foreigner, 
and ignorant of the laws and conſtitution of 
the country, was kept under the controul of 
his miniſters. . At the ſame time, the people, 
awed by the fears of imputed Jacobitiſm, were 
content to give up their freedom for ſafety. 
The rebellion extinguiſhed, only ſerved to 
confirm the , arrogance. of thoſe in power. 
The parliament had ſhewn itſelf eager to ſe- 
cond the views of the miniſtry; and the pre- 
tended danger of the ſtate, was made a pretext. 
for continuing ow 1 beyond the 
term fixed for-its diſſolution. An act, there- 
fore, was made by their own authority, re- 
pealing that b — be 'diflalys 
ed every third year, and the term of the du- 
ration was extended to ſeven years. This at- 
tempt, in any delegated: body of people, to 
increaſe their-ownpower:by extending its du- * 
ration, is centrary to the firſt principles of © = 
juſtice, If it was right to extend their dura 
tion to ſeven. years, they might alſo perpetu- 
ate their authority; and thus cut off even 
the ſhadow of nomination. Thijs bill, hows 
ever, paſſed both houſes, and all objections to 
x were confidered as diſaffection. The peo 
ple might murmur at this encroachment, but 
it was too late for redreſs... OOO IND 

On July the fourth, the duke of Argyle. 
to whom in a great meaſure the king oed | 
his peaceable /acceffion to the throne, as well 
as the ſuppreffion of the rebellion in Scot- 

d, was removed from all his employments, 
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were immediately diſcharged; together 


| "a4 Charles the twelfth, the extraordinary 
monarch of that country, was highly pid 
. Yoked: againſt him for having entered inte 
confederacy with the Ruſſſans and Danes in 


France 
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and hit penſion of 20001. a- year taken ths 
din Nen gad? >the cninifiry 
do wichout him. However, for 
ſake, they might have ſtaid » n tonger. 
On the fifteenth of the 'ſame/ (month; the 
earl of Sunderland delivered in the houſe of 
ers the Act of Grace, which paſſed both 
houſes) with great expedition. From this in- 
dulgence were excepted the earl of Oxford 
Mr. Prior; Mr. Thomas Harley, Mr. Arthir 
Moor, - Criſp, Nodes, O' Bryan, and à ſe 
more, By virtue of this act, che entf U 
Carnwath, the lords Widdrington and Naim 


all the gentlemen undef ſentence of death in 
Newgate, and thoſe that were confined on 
account of the rebellion, in the fleet; the 
n en n "wy the; "king 
dom e aer (2 

51 ' Domeſtic concerns being adjuſted, the kin 
reſolved upon à voyage to the continent. in 
foreſaw 'a i ſtorm gathering from Sweden; 


his abſence, and for having purchaſed the 
towns of Bremen and Verden from the king 
of Denmark, which conſtituted a part of I 
dominions. George, therefore, havingpalled 
through Holland to Hanover, in order 0 fe. 
cute lis German dominions, entered into 
new. apy with the Dutch and: the regent of 

which they agreed to affiſt cack 
other in 2255 * an e eee 
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„Nb were his feats from Se ette 
foundation. ' Charles maintained a cloſe cor 
reſpondence with the diſaffeted ſubjects of 
Great Britain; and a ſcheme was formed: for 
the _— a conſiderabie of Swediflt © + 
forces, with the king, at their head, in ſome _ 
part of hk iſland. Oberes reliſhed the en | 
terprize which flattered his ambition and re- 1 
venge : nor was it difagrecnble to the Czar of  / - 
Muſcovy; who reſented the EleQor's offer of 
Joining the Swede againſt the Ruſſians, pro- 
vided he would 1 Geer ceſſion of Bremen 
and Verdeg. Kin having received 
information of chte intrigues, returned $0- 
England towards the end of January 3 and 
ordered: a detachment of foot- 1 to ſecure 
eount Gyllenburgh the Swediſh miniſter, 3 | 
all his Papers. The other forei miniſters 
took the alarm; and remonſtrated to the mi- 
niſtry upon tis ourrage committed againſt 
the law of nations. Phe two ſecretaries, - 
Stanhope and Methuen, wrote &ircular PT _ 
to them, aſſuring them that in a, day or two- 8 
they ſhould be atquainted with the reaſons -. 
that induced the Hing to take ſuch an RL - 
ordinary ſtep. They were tolerably / ſatisfied . Ms 
but this” marquis de Monte Leone, aloha ee 
from Sod, | Expreſſed: his concern, that oe WE N 0 
other way could be found” to preſerve the- 52 1 
peace of 2 kingdom, without ärreſting the- * M 
' perſon of a miniſter, and ſeizing all 117 N 
pers, which were the ſacred' repoſitories; of + 
bis maſter's ſecrets: he obſerved that, R =» 
whatever manner theſe two. acts might be: = 
| „„ | 
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underſtood, they very ſenſibly wounded the 
law of nations. About the ſame time, baron 
Gortz, the Swediſh refidentiary in Holland, 
was ſeized with his papers at Arnheim, -at 
the defire of king George, communicated. to 
the States by his miniſter . at che Hague, 
The baron owned he had projected the inva- 

on, a deſign that was juſtified by. the con- 
duct of king George; who had affiſted- the 

rinces in confederacy againſt; the king of 
1 9 00 without having received the leaſt 
provocation; who aſſiſted the king of Den: 
mark, in ſubduing the dutchies of Bremen 
and Verden; and then purchaſed them of 
the uſurper; and who had in the courſe of 
this very ſummer, ſent a ſtrong ſquadron of 
ſhips.to. the Baltic, where it joined the Danes 
and Ruſhans n the Swediſh fleet. 

To mend a bad matter, a bill was paſled 
by the commons, prohibiting all commerce 
with Sweden, the trade with which 2 
was of the utmoſt conſequence to the Engli 

erchants. A ſupply of two hundred and 
fifry thouſand pounds was granted the king 
to enable him to ſecure his dominions agal 
the threatened invafion. Theſe were the firk 
fruits of England's being wedded to the con- 
tinent ; however, the death of the Swedith 
monarch,, who was ſoon after killed by a cans 
non-ball at the fiege of Fredericthall in Nor- 
wap, put an end to all diſquietude from that 

"Bur this was the age of treatieny tublidley 

ut this was the age o ubfidi 
and political ' 4h ea At that time the 
politicians of the age ſuppoſed that ſuch paper 
| - F 
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chains would ſecure the permanence of domi- 
nion; but experience has taught the coh- 
tary, Among other treaties conelnded with 
ſuch hopes, Was that called the Quadruple 
Alliance. * It was agreed between the em- 
peror, France, England, and Holland, that 
the emperor ſhould renounce all pretenſions 
to the crown of Seri n ee Sar- 
dinia for Sicily with che dyke. of Savoy 
and that the ſucceſſion to the dutchies of Tuſ- 
cany, Parma, and Placentia, ſhould be ſettled 
on the queen of Spain's eldeſt ſon, in caſe the 
preſent poſſeſſors ſhould die without male i- 
ſue. This treaty was not agreeable to che 
king of Spain, and conſequently. became pre- 
judicial to the Engliſh, as it unterrupted dhe 
commerce to that 'kingdomy . But the intereſt 
of England was not the object which this 
treaty was intended ta ſecure. 

On the third, of, November, the princeſs 
of Wales was delivered of a prince, the ce: 
remony of whoſe baptiſm was, productive of 
a difference. between the grand - father and fa - 
ther. The prince of Wales intenqed that his 
uncle, the duke of York} ſhould ſtand god- 
father. The king ordered/the duke of New- 
caſtle to ſtand for, himſelf, After the cere- 
mony, the prince expreſſed his reſentment. 
againſt this nobleman in very warm terms, 
Ihe king ordered the / printe to conſine him- 
ſelf within his own apartment; and after- 
wards ſignified his pleaſure, that he ſhould. 
quit the palace, of t. James“. He retired 
with the princeſs to a houſe belonging to aur 

293.5 | | 78 2: 1. £ 


C4 h y be | July 22, 


earl of Granthans ptr the — 
tained at- the! palace. peers and p 

and all privy- anos FUSS! germ: 

| toe Underſtand,” that 7 „ 

viſited the” prince and ptincels, they ſho 

Rade no acceſs to his mae meſo er — 
all who enjoyed poſts and m_ under both 
| king and prinee, 4 5 obliged to quit the ſer« 
vice of one 6 e 1 775 


The Kdplafbre of che king: of Spalh, to 
broke but inte open war againſt the 
whom he confidered | av the chief comer 
this alliance; and a numerous body of. Spa- 
_ . niſh troops were ſent into Italy to 
- \Philp's ions, It was in vain that the 
— France tte mpted to difluade Him; 
in vain the king of Eagland offered his me- 
diatian ; their interpoſttion was rejetted us 
ral and unjuſt, War, in the preſent ex- 
auſted Rate. of the Engliſh finances; was i 
veal evil; but a rupture with, Spain-was reſoly- 
ed on, in ordes 1 a bens 


1 = Em EEE twenty-two 


was e ent the 
: pr « br of wh ven; to 85 91 George 
Byng, who was 1 to ſail: for Naples, 
 which' was then threatened: bythe Span 

army. He wat received there with the great- 
eſt dettonftrations of joy, and was informet 
tat the Spaniards, to the amount of thirty 
| thouſand men, were then aQually landed iu 

| Þ 2 In this enigence, ax n afiſtance 
be er u land, he refolved” to fall 

"thither, fully 150 to purſue the Spa- 
ah fleet on. which der had ' embarked, 


Bees. 
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Upon coming road; Cape Farg, he perceived 
two ſmall Span em; 
cloſely, they led him to their main fleet, which, 
before. noon! he diſcovered in line of battle, 
amounting, in all, to twentysſeven fail. 

However, the Spaniſh fleet attempted to fail 

away, though ſuperior. in number. 1 Tbey 
made a running fight, and the commanders 
behaved with courage, in ſpite of which they, 


ſerved by the conduct of one N their 
vice-admiral, a hativ e of Ireland; Sir George, 
Byng behaved, on this oecaſion with equal pru- 
dence and reſolution, and the king wrote him 
a letter, with his own hand, approving his; 
conduct. This victory produc the reſents 
ment of the-/ Spaniſh miniſters ig aM the 


courts of Europe; and haſtened the declaray! 

tion of war upon the part of the Engl} 
This rupture with Spain, ſerved once mores . 

to raiſe the declining expectations of the pre- 


render. It was hoped that, by the ane 


of cardinal Alberoni, the Spaniſh; miniſter, {S 


new inſurrection might be excited in Bagland 
The duke of, Ormond was: to condutt chis e 
pedition; and. he abtained from the Spanally 

ourt a fleet of ten ſhips of war land tranſports, 


naving on board. fix thouſand regular troops, 


vith arms for twelve thouſand more., But 
having proceeded * as; far às Cape Finiſterre, 
| e Was encountered by 2 violent ſtorm, which 
iſabled his fleet, and fruſtratedi the expegitio⸗ 


- 


ucceſs of the, Span 


Dn. This mis fortune, together with the bag 
iſh arms in Sicily, ang 


ther parts of Europe, induced Philip to vi, | 
9 n 3 


Jay a, I Dee. 26. * March . 1719s. 
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iſh, veſſels, and purſuing them, 


were all taken except three, who Were pre- 


4 


* of his parliament. They 


impor 
the Triſh parliament on that of Great Britain, 
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for peace and he at laſt conſented + to ſigi 
the quadruple alliance. This was thought a 


ce ißtion; but land, though ſhe 
procured the ratification, : as _y inthe 
advantage of the treaty. - 143 0870} 


May 11th, the king rabarked e 
and havi given pe peace once more: N 
} return om the continent to receive the 


then proceeded to an object of much gente 
tance; the ſecuring the dependeney of 


One Maurice 9 had appealed to the 
houſe of 'peers England, rom 'a deerge 
made by the 3 ers in Ireland, and 
this Wen was ane The Britiſhpeen 
ordered the barons of the exthequer in Ire 
land to put Mr. Arineſtey in poſſeſfion of the 
lande he had loft by the Yecrer of the/lordsin 
that ki The baroßs of the enchequet 
obeyed this order and the Iriſh houſe of — 
n vote againſt An n 

ed © Auminich d the juſt privileges of the l. 
amen of Ireland. og the Rig hand, the 
houfe of lords in England reſolved; that 
L of the e er in Ireland had acted 
with courage and fidelity,  and' addreſſed the 
Kill ko e his approt dion of cheir con- 
plete their intention a bill 

| hs N "by. which the Ariſh houſe « 
lords was deprived of all right of final prüfe. 
tion. This bin was oppoſed in both houſes; 
£ particularly i in that of the commons. Fr 
was there aſſerted by Mr. Pitt, that it woull 


only increaſe the power of th OA 
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who already were tod formidable. s Mr. Hun- , | 


gerford demonſtrated, that the Iriſh lords had 
always exerted their power of finally deciding 
cauſes, Notwithſtanding all oppoſition, the 
bill was carried by a great majority. The 
people of Ireland were not at that time ſo well 
acquainted with their rights and juſt privileges 
as they are at preſent. Their lords then were 
moſtly made up of men bred up ĩn luxury and 
ignorance; neither ſpirited enough to make 
oppoſition, nor - ſkilful: endugh to conduct it. 
It is very extraordinary that this bill, which 
was a real grievance, produced no commotions 
in Ireland; and that the coinage of half- 
pence by one Wood, in England, for the peo- 
ple of that country, Which was no grievance, ' 
was attended with very great diſturbances. 
But this blow on the Iriſh, was by no means 
ſo great as that felt hy the Engliſh at this 


time, from that ſpirit of ſcheming _—_— 
which had infected all 1 ranks of people, It 
was but in the 8 year that one John 


Law, a Scotchman, cheated France, by 
erecting a company under the name of the 
Miffiſippi, which ended in involving che na- 
tion in great diſtreſs. It was now that the 
people of England were deceived by a like 
project, which is remembered by the name of 
the South-ſea ſcheme, and which was felt 
long after by thouſunds. To explain chie at 
conciſely as poſſible; it is to be obſtrved, that 
ever fince the Revolution, che government 
not having ſuſfiaĩemt ſupplies granted by par- 
liament, or what was granted, requiring time 
to be eollected, they were obliged to:borrow 
money from ſeyeral different companies of 
* mer 
| 5 


fy * J ' * , {i | 
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werchantz z. and, among the reſt, from thy 
company Which traded ro the South · ſea. 
the year ½ 6 the government was indebtel 
1 to this eonpany about nine; millipns and u 
14 half of money, for which they gave ſix pet 

* cent. intereſt. As this company was notthe 


| 

; 
| "Ts 
__ @ only one to which the government! was ins 
7 4 debted, and paid ſuch E rub F a 
| 44 | Sir Robert Walpole conceiv ign of Wl - 
"ry | lefſening theſe national debts, M ring the Wl | 
I ſeveral companies an altetnative eM ö a. Wl * 
5 cepting à lower intereſt, namely, Ae pet 4 
4 cent. or of being paid the: principals AT 
19 different companies choſe rather to of WY © 
Þ the 3 —ͤ than / to be pa pul « 
| ncipal, . The South ſea company in | 

1 having made —— 0 2 

vernment, ten millions; inſtead of fi kind © 

dred thouſand pounds, which they -uſyallyreo nn 

ceived as intereſt, were ſatisfted with fye hun: Ic 

dred thouſand, - In the ſame manner Li 8 

vernors and company of the banks and 1 

companies, were contented-to receive adimin! Wil *' 

' tthed: annual intereſt. E TNEMMmMET SE 11133911 £C 

Ie was in/this Gtuation of things Gt. 

John Blount, who had. been rea ſerivener; . 

and was poſſeſſed of all —— cunning reqvift an 

for-ſuch an undertaki poſed to the mini A 
try, in che name of che South+ſea company, . 
to buy up all the debts of the different cm 80 


panies, and thus to become the! fole ereditorol 
the ſtate. The terms be offered to gevem- 
ment were extremely advantageous: Tl 
South-ſea company was to redeem the deal 
of 180 nntion out of the hands of tlie peak 
10 Ain 19231340 1613790 eo] 1, 3.006 
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proprietors, Who \ re creditors to the govern» 
ment, upon whateyer. terms they; could agree 
on; and for the antereſt of thisampbney, which 
they had thus redeemed, and gaben into their 
own hands, they would begrontented to be 
allowed by government for ſi& years, five per 
cent then four per cent a any time redeem- 
able by parliament. Thus far all was fair. 
For theſe purpoſes a bill paſſed both hqauſes; 
but now came the part of the ſcheme big with 
fraud. As the directors of the South- ſea 
company could not of themſelves be ſuppoſed 
to poſſeſs money ſufficient to buy up the debts 
of the nation, they were impowered to raiſe 
it by opening a: ſubſcription to a ſcheme for 
trading in the South-ſeas, from which im- 
menſe advantages were promiſed and expect - 
edoby the credulity of the people. Al who 
were creditors to government, were invited 
to exchange their ſecurities, ..namely,; eee 
government for the South-ſea cop, ð 
They were taught to expect huge adyantages 
from having their money traded with in a 
commerce to and from the ſouthern parts of 
America, where it was reported that the Eng- 
liſh were to have à new ſettlement granted 
them by the king of Spain. 
The directors books were no ſooner opened 
for the firſt ſubſcription, but crowds came to 
make the exchange of government ſtock. for 
South-ſea ſtock., The deluſion was artfully 
continued. Subſcriptions in a few days fold 
for double the price they had been bought at. 
The ſcheme ſucceeded beyond even the pro- 
j:&ors hopes, and the whole nation was in- 

Vol. IV, N | feed, 
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ſtock increaſed to neat ten times che valve of 


began to fall. Then ſome of the adventure 


ters daily increaſed. On the twetity-runth/ day 
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was fo violent, that it bore down every tlg 
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ching was heard but the ravings of grief, dil. 


her! they ſaw the price of ſock finking da 


, ö 


gected. The infatuation prevailed 3 anidith 


what was firft ſubſcribed for. | 
Oa the eighth day of September, the fact 


woke from their delirium. The number oft; 


of the month, the ſtock had ſank to one'hvad; 


ſmiths and bankers, who had lent great ſum 
upon it, were obliged to ſtop payment and 
abſcond. The ebb of this portentous tick 


in its way; aud. an infinite number of fami: 
lies were overwhelmed with ruin. Public ere. 
dit ſuſtained a terrible ſhoek + the natign wil 
thrown into a dangerous ferment; and 80. 


r ͤ a / . D fn #%.c. = 


appointment and deſpair. 1e principal 
members of the miniſtry were deeply Toi 
cerned in theſe fraudulent tranſa&ions 1 who, 


„employed all their influence with" thi 

Hank is ſupport the credit of the! Seathoſe 
compan corporatioh agreed though 
with reluctance, to to Tobleribe into the'feck 
of the South-ſea-company, valued at fou 
hundred per cent. three millions, fte Hund. 
red thouſand pounds, 'which the company m 
to repay to the bank, on Lady-day” af 
Michaelmas of the enſuing. ears 
were opened at the bank to take in # ſabſerip 
tion for the ſupport of public etedit; 
Rants. ſums of Ay were «TE p 
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this expedient the ſtack vas raiſed. at firſt, 
2 thoſe who contrĩ ved. it, ſeized the oppor+ 
tunity to realize. But the bankruptcy of 
the goldſmiths and the. {word-blade company, 
from the fall of the., Sopth-ſea ſtock, occah- 
oned ſuch a run upon the bank, that the 
money was paid away faſter than it could. be 
received from the ſubſcription. The South- 
ſea ſtock ſunk again; and the directors of 
the bank finding themſelyes in danger of be- 
ing involved in that company's ruin, renoun- 
ced the agreement, which: they were under 
no obligation to perform. All expedients 
having failed, and the clamours of the people 
daily increaſing, expreſſes were diſpatched 
to Hanover, Nr the ſtate of the na- 
tion, and preſſing the king to return. He 
accordingly ſhortened his ſtay in Germany, 
and arrived in England on the eleventh day 
of November. aal 2 | y 225 L 
The parliament being aſſembled on the 
eighth day of December, his majeſty expreſſed 
his concern for the unhappy turn of affairs, 
which had ſo deeply affefted the public gredit 
at home; and earneſtly deſired the commons 
to conſider of the effectual and ſpeedỹx 
method to reſtore the national credit, and fix 
it upon a laſting eſtabliſnment. The lower 
houſe was too much intereſted in the calamity 
to poſtpone the confideration of that ſubject. 
The members ſeemed to lay aßde all party 
diſtinctions, and vie with each other in pro- 
moting an enquiry, by which juſtice might 
be done to the injured nation, The lords 
Vere not leg. Cager than the commons : tho 
| N. 2 divers 
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divers members of both houſes were deeply 


| i involved in the guilt and infamy of the whole 
5 tranſaction. They voted, that the eſtates of 
9 all the criminals ſhould be confiſcated, ad 
1 that all the directors of officers of the Soth 
4 ſea company, ſhould be difabled from holding 
- any office in that company, or in the Eaſt- 
ol India company, or in the Bank of England, 
1 þ | Fhe directors delivered inventories of their 
= eſtates, which were ſold towards making good 
40 the damages ſuſtained. by the company. f 
= - * The principal delinquents were pubiſh- 
1 ed by a forfeiture of all fuck poſſeſſions and 
1 eſtates as they had acquired during che con- 


= * tinuance of this popular frenzy. The next 
i care was to redreſs the ſufferers, Several uſe- 
ful refolutions' were taken by parhament, and 
a bill was prepared for repairing the late ſuf- 
ferings, as far as the inſpection of the legiſ- 
lature could extend. Of the profits arifing 
from the South-fea ſcheme,” the ſum of ſeven 
millions was given back to the original pro- 
rietors; ſeveral additions were alſo made to 
their dividends, out of what was poſſeſſed by 
the company in their own right, and the re- 
maining capital ſtock was alſo divided among 
the old proprietors at the rate of thirty-three 
Poi per cent. 
+ Meantime the duke of Orleans, regent of 
France, was {aid to give the king 'informa- 
tion of a recent eonfpiracy.  ' The fit 
2 50 who was ſeized, on this pretence, was 
rancis Atterbury, biſhop of *Rocheſter, 4 
prelate long obnoxious to the preſent govern» 
ment, and poſſeſſed of abilities LRN 
nn ormi- 
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formidable to any 8 he oppoſed. His. 
papers were ſeized, and he himſelf conf ned 
to the Tower. Soon after, the duke of Nor- 
folk, the earl of Orrery, the lords North and 
Grey, and ſome others of inferior rank, were 
impriſoned. whe | | | 
After biſhop Atterbury had remained a 
month in the Tower, Sir Conſtantine Phipps: 
preſented a 2 to the court at the Old 
Bailey, in name of Mrs. Morris, that: 
prelate's daughter, praying, that in conſi- 
deration of the biſhop's ill. ſtate of health, ; 
might be either brought to- a ſpeedy: trial, 
bailed, or diſcharged ; but this was over-- 
ruled, | | Ae 
A bill was brought into the houſe of lord, 
for N the babeas- corpus. or 2 
whole year: but they were far früß being 
unanimous in agreeing to ſuch} an.unuſuali 
length of time. By this ſuſpenſion, they, in 
effect, veſted. the miniſtry. with a dictatorial 
power over the liberties. of the people. The: 
oppoſition. in the houſe of commons: gyas ſo- 
violent, that Mr. Walpole. found it neecf{ary 
to alarm their , apprehenfions- by. a "Wadtuli 
ſtory of a deſign to ſeize the bank and the 
exchequer, and then proclaĩm the pretender- 
on. the Royal Exchange. Their paſſions be- 
ing inflamed by this-ridiculous> artifice, they 
paſſed the bill, Which immediately. received 
the royal aſſent. The duke of Norfolk being; 
brought from. Bath, was examined before the: 
council, and committed to the. Lower-on-ſul-- 


- 


picion of high: treafon.. 
— Fc. 
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© "This pretended conſpiracy, in all likelikoof 
had no exiſtence, otherwiſe. the perſons ſaid io 
de concerned in it muſt have been infatuated 
to a degree of frenzy; for they were chargul 
with having made application to the regent of 
| France, who was well known to be intimate 

connected with the king of Great Britain, 
The houte, of commons, however, reſlyed, 
that it was a deteſtable and horrid conſpiracy, 

for raiſing a rebellion, ſeizing the Tower and 
the city of London, laying violent.hands upon 

the perſons of his moſt ſacred majeſty, and the 
prince of Wales, in order to ſubvert our pres: 
ſent happy eſtabliſnment in church ande ate, 
by placing a popiſh pretender upon the throne; 
that it, was formed and carried on by perſons 
of Hae and diſtinction, and their agent>and 
inſtröments, in conjunction with + traitors 
abroad. Bills were brought in and pailed, 
for inflictin a and peralties 0 J 


0 
Ptunket and George Kelly, who were by t 
acts to be kept in cloſe cuſtody during his my 
jeſty's pleaſure, in any priſon in Great Bn- 
tain 550 that they ſhould not attempt to e 
cape On pain of death; to be inflicted "upon 
them and their aſſiſtants. Mr. Younge made 
a motion for a bill of the ſame nature again 
the bifhop of Rocheſter. This was immedi 

_ ately - * oh into the houſe, though Fit 
William Wyndham affirmed there was no evi- 
dence againſt him but conjectures and hears 
fays. The biſhop wrote a letter to the ſpeak» 
er, importing, that though conſcious of us 
own innocence, he ſhould decline giving the 
houfe any trouble that day, contenting 1 


. Pay 


„ © =» 


ſelf with the opportunity of making his de- 
ence before another, of which he had the ho- 
our to be” a member. Connſtt being · heard 


zjority of the Tory members quitted the 
ouſe, - It was then moved, that the biſhop 
ould be deprived of his office and benefice, 
nd baniſhed the kingdom forever. 

The bill being paſſed and ſent up to the 
ords, the bifhop was brought to his trial be- 
ore them on the ninth day of May. Himſelf 
nd his counſel having been heard, the lords 


hen they read it a third time, a motion was. 
ade to paſs it, and then a long and warm de- 
te enſued, © Earl Poulet demonſtrated” the 
anger and injuſtice of fwerving in ſuch an 


dence, duke of Wharton haying 
mmed up the depofitions, and proved the. 
ſufficiency of them, concluded with ſaying, 
at let the conſequences be what they would, 
hoped ſuch a — 9 ftain would never ſul- 
the luſtre and glory of that illuſtrious 
uſe, as to condemn a man without the 1 
dence, | The lord Bathurff ſpoke” aga 

> bl with equal ſtre ever . 
ſaid, if ſuch etre nary proceedings 
re countenanced, he faw ebe remain - 
for him and others to do, but to retire to. 
ir country-houſes, and there, if poſſible, 
ietly enjoy their eſtates within their dwn 
milies, 25 9 leaſt e Yor 
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or the bill, it was committed to a grand com- 
ittee on the fixth day of April, when the 


roceeded to confider the articles of the bill; 


xtraordinary manner from the frxed rules of 
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leaſt intercepted letter might be made; crimp 
nal. He obſerved, that Cardinal Mazary 
boaſted, / that if he had but two lines of ay 
man's writipg, he could, By means df a fon 
circumſtances, atteſted by witneſſes, depig 
him of life at his pleaſure. Turning tot 
bench of biſhops, who had been-genenll 
. unfavourable to Dr. Atterbury, he fad, | 
could hardly account for the inveterate hat 
and malice ſome perſons bore the:learned and 
ingenious: Ng of Rocheſter, unleſs thy 
were intoxicated with the infatuatian of fag 
ſavage Indians, who believed they inhentd 
not only the ſpoils, but even the abilitcd 
any great enemy whom they had killed] 
battle, The bill was ſupported. by the dul 
of Argyle, the carl of Seafield, and ef 
Lechinere, who was anſwered by earl Com 
This nobleman obſerved, that, the chang 
N urged in behalf of the bill, was 
ceifity; but that, for his part, he ſaw.nom 
ceſſity chat could: juſtify, ſuch unprececen 
and ſuch. dangerous procgetlings, as.the c 
Fpiracy had above twelve months before bu 
happuly diſegvered, and the effects of )ypi 
vented ; chat, beſides the intrinſic weigh 
Rrength, of | the, government, the hands! 
thoſe at the helm had been. ſtill fartherton 


we 8 the additional troops Which 
been raiſed... He ſaid, the known rules 
evidence, as laid down at firſt, and eftaplil 
By the law of the land, were the birthrigitt 
3 ſubject in the nation, and ought) 
-conftantly obſerved; not only in the infen 
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outts of judicature, but alſo in both houſes» | 
t parliament, till altered by the legillature :” 
at the admitting of the precarious. and un- | 
ertain evidence of the clerks of the poſt of- 
ce, was a" very dangerous precedent- In 1 
>rmer times it was thought very grievous, | 
hat in capital caſes a man ſhould" be affected N 
y ſimilitude of hands; but here the caſe | 
as much” worſe, fince it was allowed, that 
e clerks of the poſt- office ſhould carry the ſi - 
nilitude of hands four months in their minds. 
e applauded the biſhop's noble deport- 
nent in declining to anſwer before the houſe- "8 
commons, whoſe proceedings in this un- 
recedented manner, againſt a lord of parka»: 
ent, was fuch 1 on Wen e | 
pgative of the peerage, if they ſubmits 
d to it, by paffing the bill, they mighe. 
termed the laſt of Brit peers; 7 gong! 
p their ancient privileges. niſedsr ts ons 111 | | 
The other party were not ſo ſollicitous = 
bout anſwering reaſons, as eager to put the 
eſtion; when the bill paſſed, and a proteſt 
as entered. By this act the biſhop Was de- 
rived of all offices, beneſices; and dign i: 
es; and rendered incapable of enjoying a h... 
dr the future: he was it he 2 N 
d ſubjected to the pains of death; if 'eble” 
: ſhould return, as wers all perſons than 6 ff 
ould correſpond” with hirfi during his exe. 
Among the members of the houſe of com- 
ons who exerted- themſelves in the biſhop's 
vouf, was the celebrated doctor Freind, 
ho was himfelf ſoon after taken into cuſ- 
dy ; but he was admitted to bail, his friend 
> 4 * "Ia ar 
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doctor Mead becoming his. ſecurity, I 
biſhap's ſentence being confirmed, in do dan 


after, he embarked. for the continent, at 
tended by his daughter, On the ſame da 
that he landed: at is, the famous lord Bo. 
lingbroke arrived there on his return to bag: 
land, having, for ſome ſecret! reaſons, 
tained his majeſty's pardon. Atterbury being 
informed of this circumſtance, could pg 
help obſerving with a ſmile, that they wa 
exchanged. The — continued in-exil 
and poverty till he died. The Whale affe 
was doubtleſs a plot of the miniſtets, to- nd 
ee of one that was troubleſome ty 
m. | | (> 12 4.533 ; 
The fate of Mr. Chriſtopher Layer, 4 
young | gentleman of the Temple was fil 
more ſevere. Being brought to hit Walz 
the King's Bench, às having endeavoured 
ſtir up a rebellion, . he. receiyed fene 0 
death. The circumſtances of this tonipirge 
were never known. He was reprieved rod 
time to time, and many methods tried to m 
bim difcoyer his accomplices ; but. ſtill den 
* Ing the whole, he ſuffered death at 
and his head was fixed on Temple-bars;. 
ngland lo 


arts 517 tips een od.” ; $1 
In the month of October, E | 
worthy nobleman in the death: of earl CO 
who had twice diſtharged the office of lo 
er with equal diſcernment ang i 
rity. He was profoundly filled in the 


of his country; in his apprehenſion quick a 
Dia. 8 in his pad t clear and dem 


- poflethk a manly: cloquene 
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his manner Was 8 deport- 
ment graceful, This year was likewiſe re- 
arkable for the death of the duke of Or- 
leans, regent of France, who, ſince the de- 
eaſe of Lewis XIV. had ruled the nation 
with the moſt abſolute authority. He was 
rince of "taſte and ſpirit, - endowed with 
ning talents for empire, which lie did not 
fail to diſplay, even in the midſt of effemi- 
ate purſuits and idle 8 From the 
infirm conſtitution of the in king, he 
ad conceived hopes of aſcending the throne, 
and taken his meaſures accordingly; but the 
oung monarch's health began to be eſtabliſn- 
ed, and all the duke's ſchemes were defeated 
by an apoplexy, of which he died, in the 
fifticth year of his age, after having. nomi- 
nated the duke of Bambon as prime miniſter. 


|| Theſe trials were followed by another of 
a different nature, in which the intereſts and 
ſecurity of the nation were more deeply con- 
erned, It had been uſual for the lords chan- 
ellors, upon being appointed to their high 
office, to nominate the maſters in chancery ;; 
a place of ſome value, and then / purchaſed as 
ommiſſions in the army. Some men of im- 
proper characters having been appointed to 
his office, and having embezzled th money 
of orphans and ſuitors lodged in their hands, 
complaint was made, Which 'drew down 
e reſentment of the miniſtry an the lord 
hancellor himſelf. He found it neceſſary to 
chgn the ſeals; and ſoon after the king or- 
lered the whole affair to be laid before the 
aouſe of commons. 
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juſtice. Equity, therefore, prevailed aboꝶ 


Avarice had increaſed with riches Commem 
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The commons. taking the affait into gouf 
deration,' and finding many abuſes had crew 
into that court, I | reſolved to impeach The. 
mas, earl of Macclesfield, at the bar of 
houſe of en for high crimes - And miſde. 


This was one af che belt n l In 


ouſly brought in to indemnify the maſters in 
<hancery from the penalties of the law, upog 
diſcovering what conſiderations they had paid 
for their admiſſion to their reſpective offices, 
S The trial laſted twenty days. The en 
proved that ſuch ſums had been uſually re. 
ceived by former lord chancellors : yet rea. 
ſon told that fuch receipts were contraty 


, SS up @hi 4. 


precedent ; the earl was convicted, and con 
demiied to a fine of thirty thouſand pound, 
with impriſonment, until that ſum ſhopld h 
paid; which was -Uiſcharged; abavt: ſix-week 
aſter, W413 94 Hon 
In this manner, corruption, vedallth, 200 


introduced fraud, and wealth introduce 

rodigality; ile reli n, which might hay 
— no aback 1 Was 2 diſcon. 
raged than promoted by the legiſlature; I. 
was not what the miniſtry attended to: Þu 
to gratify the ſovereiga withga » contin 
round of foreign treaties and: alliances." 1 
was natural for a king born and bred in G 
many, where all ſovereignty is poſſeſſed i- 
on AN: 2 e K 80 * introduce the 
Jar 2 5 TT . A { © lau 

: 1810 5! 
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ſame ſpirit into Britain, however independ- 
ent on the reſt of Europe, , This reign, there- 
fore, was begun by treaties, and. the latter 
part of it was burthened with them: in the 
whole no leſs than nine were concluded; 
the Barrier convention treaty, a defenſive 
alliance with the emperor, the triple al- 
liance, the convention treaty, the quadruple 
alliance, the. congreſs at Cambray, the treaty 
of Hanover, the treaty of Vienna, and the 
convention with Sweden and Heſſe-Caſſel. 
All theſe expenſive negociations were mere 
political play-things; 13 amuſed for a 
while, and are fince neglected; the preſent 


natural, connexions. | 

It muſt be owned that the parliament now 
made ſome effarts to check the progreſs of 
vice and immorality, which began to. be dif- 
fuſed through every rank of life. But they 
were ſupported neither by the co-operation 
of the miniſtry, nor the voice of the people. 
The treaties but juſt concluded with Spain 
were already broken; for the ſpirit of com- 
merce was fo eager, that no reſtriftions could 
bind it. Admiral Hofer was ſent to South 
America to intercept the Spaniſh galleons ; 
but the Spanjards * being apprized of his 
defign, relanded theit treaſure, The greateſt 


dy unfit for ſervice. The ſea-men were cut 
ff in great numbers by the malignity of the 
limate, while the admiral himſelf is faid to 

Vol. IV. 12 O e 


June, 1726. 


intereſts and paſſions making new, and more 


part of the Englith fleet was rendered entire - 


il 
| 
| 
| 
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have died.of a broken heart. In order tors. 
taliate theſe hoſtilities, the Spaniards + un. 
dertock the fliege of Gibraltar, but with lithk 
fucceſs. In this diſpute, France offered he; 
mediation, and ſuch a reconciliation as tres. 

ties could procure was the - conſequence; x 
temporary reconciliation enſued, both fides 
only watching the occaſion to renew. hoſtili. 
ties. | — 

It was now two years fince, the king hal 
viſited his clectoral dominions of _ Hanover, 
He, therefore, ſoon after the breaking up of 
the parliament, prepared for a Journey. thi. 
ther. Having appointed a regency in 3s 
ſence he * embarked for Holland, and lay, ups 
on his landing, at a little town called Vol 
Next day he proceeded on his journey, and 
in two days more, between ten and cleven a 
night, arrived at Delden, to all appearance 
in perfect health. He ſupped there den 
keartily, and continued his progreſs early the 
next morning, but between eight and ne 
ordered his coach. to ſtop, Ir beit rceived 

that one of his hands. E mate Mon. 
Heur Fabrice, who had formerly been ſervat 

to the king of Sweden, and who now attend. 
ed king George, attempted. to quicken. the 
circulation; by chafing it between his,own, 
As this had no effect, the ſurgeon, Who tok 
lowed on horſeback, was called, and he all 
rubbed it with ſpirits... Soon after the king! 
tongue began to . ſwell, and he had. jul 
ſtrength enough to bid them haſten to Ol, 
burg. About ten o'clock: he arrived ther, 
and was immediately carried to bed, ua 
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19 
he continued ſpeechleſs and in agonies, till 
he expired between one and two the next 
morning, June 11. in the . ye 


ar 

of his age, and the thirteenth of his reign. 2 

George I. was plain and ſimple in his per- 
ſon and addreſs; grave and compoſed in his 
deportment, though eaſy, familiar, and fa- 
cetious in his hours of relaxation. Before 
he aſcended the throne of Great-Britain;-he 
had acquired the character of a eircumſpect 
general, a juſt and merciful prince, and a 


wiſe politician, who perfectly underſtood, and 


ſteadily purſued his own intereſt, With 
theſe qualities, it cannot be doubted that 
he came to England extremely well diſpoſed 
to govern his new ſubjects according to the 
maxims of the Britiſh conſtitution, and the 
genius of the people: and, if ever he ſeemed 
to deviate from theſe POR we may take 
it for granted, that he was mifled by the 
venal ſuggeſtions of a miniftry, whoſe power 
and influence were founded on corruption. 
He was married to the princeſs Sophia, 
daughter and heirefs of the duke of Zell, by 
whom he had George II. who ſucceeded him, 
and the queen of . Pruſfia, mother to Frage- 
ric, the JO king. The king's body was 
conveyed to Hanover, and interred among 
his anceftors, 17 8 5 „ 
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WE \ T the acceſſion of George II. the nation 


had great reaſon to wiſh for an alterati- 


on of meatures. . The public debt, notwith- 


ſtanding the boaſted ceconomy and manage- 
ment of the miniſters ; . notwithſtanding the 
ſinking fund, which had been extolled as. 
growing treaſure, ſacred to the diſcharge of na- 
tional incumbrances, was now increaled to fit- 
ty millions, two hundred fixty-one thouſand, 
two hundred and fix pounds, . nineteen ſhil- 
lings, eight pence, three farthings. The 
kingdom was bewildered in a labyrinth of 
treaties and conventions, by which it ſtood 
engaged in pecuniary ſubſidies to many pon. 
ers upon the continent, with whom its real 
intereſts could never be connected. The 


wealth of the nation had been laviſhed up- 


on theſe foreign connexions ; upon unneceſ- 
ſary wars and fruitleſs expeditions. © Danger- 
ous encroachments had been made upon the 
conſtitution by the repeal of the act for tri- 
ennial parliaments; by frequent TER 

». x 
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of the habeas corpus act upon frivolous oe - 
cahons ; by repealing clavſes in the act of 
ſottlement; by votes of eredit; and above 
all, by eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of corruption, 
which at all times would fecure a majority in 
parliament. The nature of the prerogative 
by which the liberties of the nation had for- 
merly been ſo often endangered, was now ſo 
well underſtood, and fb ſecurely reftrained, 
that it could no longer be ufed for the ſame 
oppreſſive purpoſes: befides, an avowed ex- 
tenſion of the prerogative required more abi- 
lity, courage, and reſolution, than the preſent 
miniſtry could exert. They underſtood their 
own firength, and had recourſe to à more ſafe 
and effectual expedient. The vice, luxury, 
and proſtitution of the age, the almoſt total 
extinction of ſentiment, honour, and public 
ſpirit, had prepared the minds of men for fla- 
very and corruption. The means were in the 
hands of the mimiftry: the public treaſure was 
at their devotion; they multiplied places and 
penſions to increaſe the. number of their depen- 
dents : they ſquandered away the money of 
the nation, without tafte, ditcernment, decen + 
ey, or remorſe :- they inliſted an army of the 
moſt abandoned emiiſaries, whom. they em- 
ployed to vindicate che worſt meaſures, in the 
face of truth, common ſenſe, and common 
honeſty ; and they did not fail to ſtigmatize 
as Jacobites and enemies to the government, 
all thoſe who preſumed to queſtion the merit 
of their admi niſtration. 7 

The ſupreme direction of affairs was not 
engroſſed by a ſingle miniſter. Lord Tewnſ- 
hend had the reputation of conducting the 
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external tranſactions relating to treaties and 


negociations. He is ſaid to have underſtogd 


that province, though he did not always fol- 


low the dictates of his own - underſfanding, 
He poſſeſſed an extenfive fund of knowledge; 


and was well i rt ar with the function 
of his office. The 


duke of Newcaſtle, hn 
colleague, was not remarkable for any d 


| theſe qualifications; he owed his : promotion 


to his uncommon- zeal for the  illuftrious 
houſe of Hanover, and to the ſtrength of 
his intereſt in  parhament, rather than 19 
his judgment, preciſion, or any other intel 


lectual merit. Lord Cheſterfield, who may 
be counted an auxiliary, though not in- 


mediately concerned in the adminiſtration 


had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 'charafter 


of enyoy at ſeveral courts in Europe. H 
had attained an intimate. knowledge of all 
the different intereſts and connex1ons fub- 
fiſting among the powers of the continent; 
and he infinitely ſurpaſſed all the miniſters in 
learning and capacity, He was indeed the 
only man of genius employed under this gov 


_ ernment. He ſpoke with eaſe and propnety; 


his conceptions were juſt and lively; Ju 


inferences bold, his counſels vigorous and 
warm. Vet he depreciated his talents by 
a total want both of religion and ſinceritj; 


and ſeemed to look upon the pernicious mea- 
ſures of a bad miniſtry with ſilent contempt, 


rather than with avowed deteſtation. The 


interior government of - Great=Britain wu 
chiefly - managed. by Sir Robert Walpole, 4 
man of extraordinary talents,” who had from 
low beginnings raiſed himſelf ann 
N a , 0 


* 


the treaſury, Having obtained a ſeat in the 
jower houſe, he deelared himſelf one of the 


which though neither nervous nor elegant, 
flowed with great facility, and was ſo plauſi- 
ble on all ſubjects, that even when he miſ- 
repreſented the truth, Whether from ignorance 
or deſign, he ſeldom failed to perſuade that 
art 0 

— was chiefly intended. He was well 
acquainted with the nature of the publie 


were actuated by a ſordid thirſt of luere; 


of the times to his own advantage; and on this, 
and this alone, he. founded the whole ſuper- 
ſtructure of his ſubſequent adminiſtration, 
In the late reign he had, by diat of ſpeaking 
decifively to every queſtion, by boldly im- 
peaching the conduct of the Tory miniſters, 
by his activity in elections, and engaging as 
a projector in the ſchemes of the monied 


houſe of commons. By his ſufferings under 
the Tory parliament, he attained the rank of 
a martyr to his party : his intereſt, his repu- 
tation, and his preſumption daily increaſed ; 
he oppoſed Sunderland as his rival in power, 
and headed a dangerous defection from the 
iniſtry, which evinced the greatneſs of his 

3 : influence 
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moſt forward partizans of the Whig faction. 
He was endued with a ſpecies of 0 


his audience for whoſe hearing his 


funds, and underſtood the whole myſtery of 
ſtock- jobbing. This knowledge produced a4 
connexion between him and the money- c 
porations, which ſerved to enhance his imm 
portance. He perceived the bulk of manki ? 


had ſagacity enough to convert the degeneragy 


intereſt, become a leading member in the 
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fluence and authority. He had the ge 
of being principally concerned in 'effeftingy 


reconciliation between the late King and d 


prince of Wales: he was then re-alfoeint 
in the adminiſtration with additional credit; 
and, from the death of the earls of Sunder. 
land and Stanhope, he had been makinglong 
ſtrides towards the office of prime miniſter 


He knew the maxims he had adopted would 


ſubje& him to the hatred, the ridzeute, and 
reproach of ſome individuals, WHO Mad not 
yer reſigned all fentiments of patio, not 
all views of oppoſition : but the number ef 


5 + theſe was inconfiderable, when compared th 
that which conſtituted the body of the con- 
onfry; and he would not füffer the tons 


ration of ſuch antagoniſts to come ih 


Winpetirion with his ſchemes 'of power, 


Nevertheleſs, it required all his avtificel 
Aude, all his patience and natural phlegm 


to bear the powerful arguments that weg 
urged, and the keen ſutire that Was ekereiß 


againſt his meaſures and management, byY 
few members in the oppoſition; Sir Willa 
Wyndham poſſeffed all the energy of elows 
tion; Mr. Shippen was calm, intrepig 
fhirewd, and ſarcaſtic ; Mr. Hengerford; ty 
inſinuating, and ironical. Mr. Pulteney its 
herred from nature à good underſtunding 
which he had ftudiouſly. cvuttivared. { He Wl 
one of the moſt learned members in he 
of commons, extremely well qualiſted te qu 
of literary productions; well reud in ſoy 
ant politics; deeply killed in the Britiſh cu 
ſtitution, the detail of government, Aan 
. | ate 
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nature of the finances. He ſpoke with free- 
om, fluency, and uncommon warmch of de- 

lamation, which was ſaid to be the effect of 
\erſonal animoſity to Sir Robert Walpole, 

with whom he had been formerly connected. 
The houſe of commons was hitherto diſtin- 
iſhed into Hanoverians and Jacobites, - but 
ow the parties went by the names of the 


r 


qually active in bringing in the Hanover 
amily, and conſequently neither was much 
fraid of me reproach of diſaffection. The 
ourt party, who were liſted under the ban- 
ers of the miniſtry, were for favouring all 
heir ſchemes. © They were taught to regard 
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o defend herſelf, and paid other countries 


ould not convince by his eloquence, he al 
ertook to buy over by places and penſion ss 
The other ſide, were averſe to continental 
onnex ions. They complained that immenſe 
ms were laviſhed on ſubfidies which could 
ever be uſeful; and that alliances were 
ought with money from nations that ſhould 
ather contribute to England for her protec- 
jon. As the court party generally alarmed 
he houſe of commons with imaginary dan- 
ers and conſpiracies; fo they, on the coun 

de, generally declaimed againſt the incroach- 
ente of the crown, The complaints of nei- 
er were founded in fact; the kingdom was 
no danger of invaſions from abroad, or plots 
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'ourt and the Country. Both des had been 


oreign alliances, as conducive to internal ſew Rn 
urity; they conſidered England as una ” ud 


heir promiſes of future aſſiſtance. Of the $ TH 
ir Robert was the leader; and ſuch as 
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at home; nor was the crown, on the 


hand, gaining any acceſſion of power, — 
ther every day lofing ſomewhat of its auth. 
rity. The king, chiefly attentive to his fo. 
reign dominions, re d but little his pn. 


rogative at home; and he could admit of ma. 


ny limitations in England, to be poſſeſſed q 
plenary power in dominions which he loyd 


pol expreſs arriving on he · ſourteeni an 
of June, with an account of the king's deat; 


his late majeſty, king George II, repairel 


from Richmond, where he received the intel 
ligence, to Leiceſter- houſe; and the memben 
of the privy council being aſſembled, we 


{6 8 1 Grorn anew. The king declared his fin 


to preferve the conſtĩtution in th 


Durch and ftate, and to cultivate thoſe alli 
ances which. his father had made with fortig 
Princes. At the ſame time he tock and ſub 
.. Jemibed the oath for the ſecurity of the chu 
Scotland, as required by the act of un 
Next day he was imed king of Gu 


Britain. The parliament aſſembled in putts 
ance of the act made for that purpoſt; 
was immediately prorogued by commiſfion d 
twenty ſeventh day of the month. A 
great Officers of ſtate continued in their ph 
des: Sir Robert Walpole kept poſſeſfon 
the treaſury, and the ſyſtem of politios wh 
the late king eſtabliſhed under went no font 
alteration, The king, in his ſpeech 0 
houſes at the opening of the ſeſſion, H 
a ſixed reſolution to merit the love and Af 
tion of his people, by maintaining them 
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ull enjoyment! of their religious and civil 
jghts. promiſed to leſſen; the public ex- 
ence as ſoon as the circumſtances of affairs 
ould permit. He obſerved to the commons 
hat the grant of the greateſt part of the civil- 
ft revenues was now determined; and that 
would be neceſſary for them to make a new 
proviſion for the ſupport of him and hi fami- 
y: and he recommended it to both houſes 
> diſpatch the · buſtneſs that ſhould be neceſ- 
arily brought before them, as the ſeaſon of 
ze year, and the cireumfflances:of time requi- 
ed their preſence in the Huntry. Addreſſes 
pf condolenee and congratulation being drawn 
Ip and preſented, the- commons, in a come 
mittee: of che whole NN took 1nto:confiders 
ation a motion for a ſu to his majeſty. 
dir Robert Walpole having 0 that the 
annual ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds 
granted to and ſettled on the late king, had 
allen ſhort every year; and that his preſent 
najeſty's expences were likely to ĩnereaſe = 
calon of the-largeneſs of his family, moved, 
t the entire revenues of the civil - liſt, which 
roduced about eight hundred thoufand 
ounds per annum, ſhould be ſettled: on the 
ing during his life. Mr. Shippen oppoſed - 
his motion, as inconfiſtent with the: truſt re- 
poſed in them as repreſentatives of the people, 
v0 ought to be very frugal — the 
ght of giving away the public money. He 
aid, the ſum of: ſeven” hundred thouſand 
pounds was not obtained: for his late majeſty; 
vithout a long and ſolemm dubate; and every 
aember who. contended for it at that time, 

1 5h allowed 
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£68 HISTORY OF ENGEAND. 
allowedd it to be an ample royal t&veiiues wi 


although his majeſty's family ſhould be ena 


ged, a circumſtance which had been utged q 
one reaſon for the motion, he preſumed the 
appointments of prince Frederic would te 
much inferior to thoſe ſettled on his preſent 
majeſty when he was prince of Wales; be. 
ſides, it was to be hoped, that many perſonal, 
many 3 expences in the late reign 
eſpecially thoſe for frequent journies to Han 
ver, would be diſcontinued, and intirely ceaſe, 
He obſerved, that he civil-liſt branches in 
the queen's reign did not often exceed the ſum 
of five hundred and fifty thoufand pounds; 
nevertheleſs, ſhe called upon her parhament 
but once in a reign. of thirteen years, to pa 
the debts contracted in her civil government; 
and, theſe were occaſioned by the unparalleled 
inſtances of her piety and generofity, © She 
gave the firſt fruits and tenths, ariſing i 
mneteen thouſand pounds a year, as an aug 
mentation of the maintenance of the 
clergy. She beſtowed: five thouſand pound 
per annum, out of the poſt- office, on the dust 
of Marlborough. She ſuffered ſeven hundre 
pounds to be charged weekly on the tame 
office, for the ſervice of the public: ſheer 
pended ſeveral hundred thouſand” poundyin 
J building the caſtle of Blenheim # ſhe allowed 


four thoufand pounds annually to prince 
Charles of Denmark: ſhe ſuſtained great lo 
ſes by the tin contract: ſhe ſupported da 

Palatines: ſhe exhibited many othet 
proofs of royal bounty, and immediately be. 
fore her death, the had formed à plan, 
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retrenchment ; which would have reduced her 
yearly expences to four hundred: and fifty 
nine thouſand, nine hundred and forty one 
pounds. He affirmed, that a million a year 
would not be ſufficient to carry,on the exor- . 
bitant 7 ſo often and fo juſtly com- 
plained of in the houſe of commons: that 
over and above the yearly allowance of ſeven 
hundred thouſand 3 many. occahional takes, 
many exceſſive ſums were raiſed, and all funk 
in the bottomleſs gulph of ſecret ſervice. 'Twe 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds were rai- 
ſed in defiance of the ancient parliamentary 
methods, to ſecure. the kingdom from a Swe- 
diſh invaſion ; then the two. inſurance- offices 
were erected, and payed near three. hundred 
thouſand pounds for their charters z our en- 
mity with Sweden being changed into alli- 
ance, A oy of ſeventy-two thouland 


3 £7. 
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ſecret engagement with that crown: four and, 
twenty thouſand pounds were: given for burn- 
ing merchant ſhips arrived from infected pla- 
ces, though the goods, Which ought to have 
been deſtroyed , for the public ſafety, were 
afterwards privately, fold; a ſum of five 
hundred thouſand pounds was demanded 
and granted, for paying the debts of the 
civil-liſt; and his majeſty declared, by met 
ſage, he was reſolved to retrench his expences 
for the future. Notwithſtanding this refolu- 
tion, 1n leſs than four years, a new demand 
of the like ſum was made and granted, to 
diſcha new incumbrances: the Spaniſh 
Vol. IV. e 
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pounds was implicitly granted, to fulfil ſome 
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Amis of Brandenbu 
had two ſons, Frederic Lewis priute 
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TH Mips:-of war which admiral Byng took f 


the Mediterranean, were fold for a confiders: 


ble ſum af money: one hundred and twenty. 
ne thouſand pounds were granted in the la 


ſefflon, to be ſerretly diſpofed of for the pub 
lic utility; and there was ſtill a debt in the 
civil government, amounting ta above fi 
hundred thouſand pounds. He took notice 
that this e exttavagance happened un. 
der the conduct of perſons pretendigg 1 
ſurpafs all their predeceffors in the xnowfedg 
and care of che public revenue; that as nons 

of theſe foams had been accounted for, they 
were, in all probability, employed in fervcy 
not fit to be owned. He fad,” he hearts 


iy wiſhed, that time, the great dilcoverg 
- of” adden ' truths and concealed miqui 


tits, might produce a lift of all ſuch 4 
had been perverted from their public wy 


private penfions, who had been the N 

Haves, and the corrupt inftruments of a pf. 
fuſe and vain-glorious. adminiſtration. 
King 1 75 the ſecond aſcended the throne 
in the forty- fourth year of his age. On 


fecond day of September, 1705, he had & 
pouſed che princeſs Wilhelmina Chai 
Carolina, daughter to John Frederic, mar 
1{pach, by whom ts 


Wales, born at Hanover on the "tharty<int 
day of January, 1707; and | William At 
Fuftus, tn at London, on the fifteenth of 
April, 1721; ſhe had likewiſe born four pri, 


cles; namely Anne, Amelia, Caen 


ck Mary, 


">... 
** 


u: and was afterwards delivered. of Lon- 
. usrried in the ſequel to the king of Den- 
mark. b | 5 - 
there was a continuance of profound peace, 
et the ſum was N 


as much wondered at by the country party, 
how this could happen, and it was no Is 


eaſons for it; and to furniſh a new ſubject 


made every ſeſſion, either for ſecuring friends. 
pon the continent, guarding the kingdom 
com internal conſpiracies, or enabling he 
miniſtry to act vigorouſly in conjunction 
ith the powers in alliance abroad. It was, 


creaſe of the national debt, b multiplying, 
and increaſing taxes, would-at laſt | 

intolerable burthen, Theſe arguments were, 
offered, canvafled, and rejected; the court 
party was conſtantly victorious, and every 
demand granted with, chearfulneſs and pto- 


fuſion. 


informed of ſhocking, cruelties and opprefſions 
exerciſed by goalers upon their priſoners, 
moved the parliament for an examination into 
thele practices, and was choſen chairman of a, 
committee appointed to inquire into the ſtate 
of the goals of the kingdom. They began with 


the flect priſon, N they viſited in a body. 
| C2 


1 3: 1 2383-54 <8 Be . 
The government at the king's  acceſhon 
wed more than fifty millions; and though, 


increaſing. It. 
he buſineſs of the court to give plauſible 


pf wonder to be debated upon the ſeſhon en- 
ſuing, Thus demands for new ſupplics were 


in vain alledged, that thoſe expences were 
incurred without neceffity, and that the in- 


become an 


About this time, Mr. O lethorp having been ; 


There 
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17% HISTORY OF ENGEAND. . 
There they found Sir William Rich, batonet 
loaded with irons, by order of Bambridge'the 
Warden, to whom he had given ſome {light 
cauſe of offence : they made a diſcovery of 
many inhuman barbarities ' which had been 
committed by that ruffian, and detected the 
moſt iniquitous ſcenes of fraud, villany, an 
extortion. When the report was made bythe 
committee, the houſe unanimouſly 3 
that Thomas Bambridge, acting Warden if 
the Fleet, had wilfully permitted "ſeven 
debtors. to eſcapes had been guilty of the 
moſt notorious breaches of truſt, great extors 
tions, and the higheſt crimes and miſdemeas 
nours-in the execution of his office; that he 
had arbitrarily and unlaw un loaded with 
irons, put into dungeons, and "deſtroyed pris 
ſoners for ' debt, under his charge, treating 
them in the moſt barbarous and cruel manner, 
in high violation and cantempt of the laws of 
the on. l fe of the 1 
ture paſſed againſt John Huggims,”elquirs 
who had bees Warden of the Fleet in 
The houſe preſented an. addrefs to the king, 
deſiring he would direct his attorney-generd 
forthwith, to profecute theſe perions”and 
their accomplices, who were committed pn. 
ſoners- to Newgate. A bill was brought in, 
diſabling Bambridge to execute” the office df 
Warden; another for tlic better regulating 
the priſon: of the Fleet; and for the more 
effect ual preventing and puniſhing aàrbitrag 
and illegal practices of the Warden of the fas 
priſo 4 | F. of :, y N ; k : * 2 Tis 
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The Spaniards were the firſt nation who, 


we fhewed bow little treaties bind, when any . 
it advantage is to be procured. by inftaction. 


The extreme avidity of our merchants, and 
the natural jealoufy and cruelty of that na- 


* non produced every day incroachments on. 
cor fide, and arbitrary ſeizures on theirs. 
rue people of our iflands, had Tong carried 
ca an illicit trade with the ſubjects of Spain 
00 upon the continent, but whenever detected 


were rigourouſly puniſhed, and their cargoes 
confiſcated to the crown. In this it often 
happened, that the innocent ſuffered with the 
guilty, and many complaints were made; 
that the Engliſh merchants were binders 


boy the Spaniſh. king's veſſels upon the ſouth- 
: ern coaſts of A as if they had been 
x pirates, | n 


The Engliſh miniſtry expected to remedy; 
theſe evils, by their favourite ſyſtem of treaty. 
But in vain, till at length, the complaints 
became general, and the merchadts remon- 
ſtrated to the houſe of commons, whe ex 
amined the evidence of ſeveral who had 
a, unjuſtly ſeized, and treated wich great 
cruelty, J Ig ONT 

Thefe accounts. raiſed a flame; among the 
people; new negociations were ſet on foot, 
and new mediators offered their interpoſition- 
A treaty was ſigned at Vienna, between the 
emperar, the king of Great Britain, and the 
king of Spain, which ſettled the peace of Eu- 
rope upon its former footing, and put off me 
war for a time, By this tp, tielke 
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of the. duke of Parma, was, 


| e were 1 admitted, and quarter. 
him the reverfion of that dukedom.. 


more than the. regiſter of: human. contention 


repoſe, and commerce continued to incteaſt 


England: conceived hopes that all war wont 
be at an end. Don Arles, upon the death 
f an Engliſh fle r 
of an Engli et, put in pesceable polleſ 

of Parma and PR ns, while fix bats 


in the dutcky of Luſcany,.to ſeeure ſot 

An interval of. peace ſucceeded, in which 
ſcarce; any events happened" that deſerye re. 
membrance.. Suck intervals, however, a0 
the ſeaſons of. happineſs ; For hiſtory: is lite 


and e 
he whole united kingdom og Great B. 


tain at this juncture enjoyed. uninterrupted 


in ſpite of: all. reſtriction and diſcou 2 
The people of Ireland found themſelves hap- 
py. under. the government of lord 3 


m 
and their parliament, aſſembling in . 
month of September, approved Tenge 0e 
the, fathers. of their country... They, eltab- cl 

shed funds for the diſcharge of their tas al 

tional debt, and for maintaining the -expence e. 
of government: they. enacted wholeſome Wl © 


laws for the encouragement of manufaRture, 
Hades, and agriculture ; z and they formed wils 
„ 0 in different branches of civil c. 
conom + 
Dur ng this interval, ſcarce any conteſt en 
ſaed; except in the Britiſh parliament, where 
the Uſp utes between the court and wel 
beter, Were earried on. a wit unceating animo⸗ 


* 


Both fides, at lift liſted thermſelves n 


the cauſe, not of truth, but of party. Meas 
fures propoſed by the miniffry, though-tendih . 


to the benefit of the nation, were e | 
their antagoniſts, who, on their ſide, were 
abridged 36 power of carrying any act, how 
beneficial ſoe ver it might have been; A calm 
reader, is now ſurprized at the heat with*whicte 
many ſubjects of little importanee were then 
diſcuſſed, He now ſmiles at the denuneia- 
tions of ſlavery and ruin, which were entaile& 
upon poſterity, and which-poſterity did not 
feel, The truth 18, i a nation is 
rather ſupported by the tion, than by 
the perches of this oppoſition; the ee 
tants may be conſidered as ever wen | 
guard, though they are for ever giving &talls- 
alarm. = A. eee 
+ Two petitions Deans preſented to the com 
mons repreſenting the delays of juſtice, occa-- 
fioned' by the ufe of the Eatin tongue in pro 
ceedings at law; a bill was brought in for 
changing this practice, and enacting, That 
all thofe proceſſes and pleadings ſhould be 
entered in the-Englifh- Language. "Though. - 
one would imagine, that very Itle could be. 
advanced againſt ſuch à regulation, the bill 
met with warm oppoſition, on pretence that it 
would render uſeleſs the ancient records whicle 
were written in that language, and introduce 
oonfuſion and delay of juſtice, by altering the 


eſtabliſhed form and' method of © pleadings” . 
But in ſpite of theſe objections Ky pale / 


* 


8 Ly A. D. 1730. 
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_houſe-keeper, John Thompſon, diſappeared 
one day. Five hundred thoufand pounds of 
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2 houſes, and obtained the roy 


benevolence, united themſelves Into a compa- 
ny, by the name of the Charitable Corporz- 

e profeſſed intention was, to lend 
money at legal intereſt to the poor, upon ſmal 


Pledges, and to perſons of higher rank up 


roper ſecurity. Their capital was at 

imited to thirty thoufand p „ but they 
after warde increaſed it to * hundred thou« 
fand. This money was ſupplied. by ſubſcrip. 
tion, and the care of conducting the capital 
was intruſted to a proper number of directom. 


This company having continued for more 


than twenty yours the caſhier, George Ro, 
der for Marlow; and the ware- 


capital was found to be funk and embezzled, 
by means, which the proprictors could not dils 
cover. They, therefore, iu a petition, repte- 
ſented to che houſe the manner in which they 


had beendefrauded, and the dif to: hi 


many Of the. petitioners ' were reduced. 4 
ſecret committee being appointed toe 


into this grie vance, a moſt iniquitous Trent 
was ſoon. diſeovered, which had been carried 


on by Thomſon: and Robinſon, in concen 
with ſome of the directors, for embezzlug 


| the capital and cheating the proprietor, 


Many perſons of rank and uality were con- 
cerned in this infamous conſpiracy. A pick 
of avarice and rapacity had i "wo 


ll A.D, 1731, : 
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rink of life; no leſs than fix members of” 
parliament were expelled for the moſt ſordid. 
acts of knavery. Luxury had given birth to 
prodigality, and that wWas the parent of the” 
meaneſt arts of peculation. It was afſerted” 


bs 


+ 7 IV 


n the houſe of lords, at that time, that not 
one ſhilling of the forfeited eſtates was ever. 
o WY 2pplicd to the ſervice of the public, hut be- 
came the reward of fraudulence and venality. 
| From this picture of avarice and Iuxpry. 


7 


among che great, it is not wonderful to find. 
inſtances of deplorable wretchednefs among. 


auc poor. One Richard Smith, a beok-binder, 
8 and his wife had long lived together, and, 
TR ſtruggled with e want. Their mutu- 
an #-Qion was the only comfort they had in | 
. WT their diſtreſſes, which diſtreſſes were increaſed 

2 


by having a child which they knew got Wy, 
to maintain, At length, they tobk the des 
perate reſolution. of dy ing together; but pig 
viouſly their child's throat was cut, and ide 
huſband and wife were found hanging in their 
little bed- chamber. There was a letter upon 
the table, containing the reaſons. Which in- 
duced them to this act; they declared” they” 
could no longer ſupport a life of ſuch compli- 
cated wretchedneſs;. they recommended their” 
dog and cat to compaſſion; but thought 5 | 
7 


— 


* — 


2 


tenderneſs to take their only child with then i 

from a world, where. they themſelves ha 
found ſo little compaſſion... EG. 
Truſtees having been, appointed boa 
to ſuperintend a new ſettlement in 9 9 99.k 
fituated to the ſouthward of Caroline 
America, Mr. Oglethorp, as general and go- 
F vernor 
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P75 der the crown, and ſhou 


128. Urs rok or ENGLAND. | 
vernor of dhe province, embarked, at Gray 
end, with a number 1 1 bor ae to 1 


that colony. The Dutch were greatly a 


ed about this time with an Metal oy of 
being overwhelmed by an innundation,  occa- 

ſioned by worms, which conſumed the piles 
and timber-work that ſupported their dykes, 
They prayed and faſted with uncommon zeal, 


in terror of this calamity, which they did not 


know how to avert in any other manner, 
At length, they were delivered from ther 
fears by a hard froſt, which effectually de · 
0 thoſe dangerous animals. 

* A ſcheme w 155 now ſet on foot by Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole ſoon after, to fix an exciſe on, 
tobacco. The miniſter introduced jt inte the 
houſe, by Kong into a detail of the frauds 
praftifed by the factors in London, who were 
employed by the American planters in felling 
ther 8 To prevent theſe” frauds, he 


propoſed, that inſtead of having the cuſtoms 
Kerze in the uſual manner upoß 9 all 
| hereafter to be imported ſho 5 
warchouſes appointed for that purpoe by 


9 
ing the duty of four peer 

23 5 Eden d 5 ee Tolland? 4 pur- 
8 This projotal raiſed a violent fer- 
ment, not len within doors than withouts 
So chat the parliament houſe was ſurroundeg'l 
with multitudes, who intimidated- the mint 
try, and compelled them to drop the deſign. 
The members of the oppoſition acquires 
9 * and ö * N the 
miniſtt 
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miniſtry in this ſcheme, that they reſolved to 
try their forces farther, and made a. motion 
for repealing the feptenmial bill and bringing 
back triennial parliaments, as ſettled at the 
rerolution. In the courſe of this debate the 
country party reflected with great ſeverity on 
the meaſures of the late reign, and the con- 
duct of the preſent miniſter. It was alledged, 
that the ſeptennial bill was an incroachment 
on the rights of the people, and that there was 
no method to overtùrn a wicked miniſtry, but 
by frequent changes of parſiament, But the 
miniſtry, exerting all their ſtrength, the mo- + al 
tion was ſupprefled by the majority. Ho- . 
ever, as the country party ſcemed to grow f 
powerful, it was, thought fit to diſſolxe the 
arliament, + and another was *convoked by 
he ſame proclamation. ' A 
The leaders of boch parties in the new par- 
liament were preciſely the ſame as in the 
preceding, and the ſame meaſures were pur- 
ſued and oppoſed with fimilar animoſity. A _ 
ill was 1 in for fixing the prince of | 

ales's old at one hundred :thouſand = 
pounds a year. This took riſe among the * 
ountry party, and being oppoſed, was. tkrown 3 
dut by the courtiers. A ſcheme was propoſed 
y Sir John Bargard for diminiſhing che in- 
ereſt on the national debt, and rejected in 
he fame manner. RES: 

So little reſpect did the French court 8 > 
he Britiſh nation, at this junctuxe, that in 
he month of November an edict was publiſh- 
d in Paris, commanding all the Briũſh ſub- 
de in France, who were not actually in 

7 ' em- 
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employment, from the age of eighteen 40 f, 

2 Is to quit the kingdom in fifteen days, w 
20004 in ſome of brow: (Ek 6 on put 

8 5 treated as v. and ſent to th 

oy lic Tis edict wa was ec ee 

. TiggurzThe priſons of Paris were crouded with 

75 the fühjects of Great-Britain, who were ſux 
"prized, and cut off from all communicatin 

/ with their friends, 'and muſt have. periſhed by 

"cold and hunger, bad they not been relien 

by the active charity of the Janſeniſts. Ry 
ide earl of Waldegrave, who then relided; 
ION 7 50 as aàmbaſſador from the king of Gr 
2 ain, made ſuch vigorous remonſtrancy 
* 12 French miniſtry, upon this unheard 

_  outrage,. againſt a nation with Which thq 
Had deen ſo long in alliance, cht 8 
thought proper to ſet the riſoners at libem 
and publiſh another edict, by which the mes 
ing of the former was explained away. 
the month of February the king i 

two members of the privy -council to 
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prinde of Wales, with a opal Fokng proper 

a marriage between his royal highnels ao. 

3 9 princeſs of Saxegotha The propo r 
$5 reeable.to the prince, the marrugl 


— ee on the tweaty-ſeventh oh 1 


; * 

ww... Jy - n this 18 a, the parlidment repealed i | 
_—:, 2a akutes of England and Scotland agaid 
WE: . aviteh-craft, and dealing with evil ſpirits. N 
3 ; -— Fommons likewiſe prepared a bill to ref 
1 | Vs -* "the difpofition of lands in mortmain, wherelf 


| they became unalienable. Againſt this ms 

" | 3 * Fee were * by the RY 

"2 1 2 | 7 EP 
j x 4 
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or 


verſities, the colleges of Eton, Wincheſter, 


and Weſtminſter, and divers hoſpitals that 
ſubſiſted by charitable donations. In favour 
particular 


K 

of the univerſities and colleges a 
erempting clauſe was inſerted. Several other 
h 


amendments. were made in the bill, which 


bated through both houſes, and obtained the 
ya! aſſent. | ien 
7 New ſubje&s of,controverſy offered every 


ay; and the members on each ſide were 


1: cady enough to ſeize them. A convention 
greed upon, at the Prado, with Spain, be- 
ame an object of warm alteteatian-. By 


a 

vl | 
mis che court of Spain agreed to pay theum 
of 


f ninety-five thouſand pounds to the Eng- 


e, as a ſatisfaction for all demands upon 
be crown, and the ſubjects of that kingdom, 


ad to diſcharge the whole wirhin four 
onths, from the day of ratification.. -; his, 
owever, was conſidered as no equivalent to 
he damages that had been ſuſtained; the 


ce of the intereſts of Great Britain to the 


f their demands ſhould be paid, which a- 
nounted to three hundred and forty thouſand 
ounds, The miniſtry were as uſual vitort- 
us; and the country party finding them 
elves out- voted in every debate, reſolved to 
vithdraw for ever. T ey had long aſſerted 
at all deliberation was uſeleſs, ſince every 


* 


ourt of Spain, and alledged that che whole: 


mber „ not e che 
anners of reaſon, but of party. iring, 
erefore, of being able to — 505 ſac». 
ls, they e from parhament to their 
Bol. 1 Q _ feats 
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ountry party declaimed againſt it as a facri- 
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to oppreſſion; they were fired by -a'nation 


in different. bodies, about ten of 


| Wurpriſed and-difarmedthe'town: 1 


by * * » 
*. 
. \ 
\ 
a ” 
- _ 
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vndiſputed majority in the houſe of common 
On the ſeventh of September a, very 1. 
markable thing was tranſacted at Edinburgh 
John Porteous, who commandeil the gun 
paid by that city, à man of a brutal dit 
poſition and abandoned morals, had at the exe. 
cution of a ſmugler been provoked by ſom 
infults from the populace, to order his men, 
without uſing the previous formalities of tiefl.; 
law, to fire with thot among the crowd; by 


which precipitate order teveral innooeatper il. 
Yons loſt their lives. Porteous was tried for 
'the murder, convicted, and received enten 


of death; but the queen, as guardian of tl 

realm thought proper to indulge him wit 
reprieve. The common people of Edinbuꝶſ . 
reſented this lenity ſhewn to a criminal . 
was the object of their deteſtation. I 
remembered that pardons had been granted wn. 


divers military delinquents in that coun Dre 


who had been condemned by legal trial. The 
Teemed 'to think thofe Were Eencour: gemen 


Jealouſy; they were ſtimulated be the r 
tions and friends of thoſe who had been m 
dered; and reſolved tore their t 
geance on the author of that tragedy, ani 
very day which the judges had fixed ford 
execution. Thus determined, theyaſlemt 

de da 
night. They blocked up tlie gates f 
eity, to prevent the admiſſion of the ral 
that were - quartered in the ſuhurbs, I 
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broke open the pri ſon doors, diagged/Porteous: 1 
from thence to the place of execution, and: ö | 
leaving him hanging by the neck ona dyer's - | 
pole, quigtly diſperſed to their ſeveral habita- | 
tions. This exploit was performed with fuch: | 
conduct and deliberation, as ſeemed to be 
the reſult of a plan farmed by ſome perſons: 
of conſequene. 120 ab arena wit 
+ A miſunderſtanding now aroſe between 
the king and the prince of Wales; and as the 
atter was the darling of his people, his: 
auſe was ſeconded by all thoſe of the country- 
party. The prince had been, a. ſhort time 
defore, married to the princeſs of Saxegotha, 
and the prince taking umbrage at the ſcanti- 
neſs of his yearly | allowanee, feldom viſi tet 
he court. The princeſs had advanced to the Ng: 
aſt month of her pregnancy, before the king « 12 
tad any notice of the event; and ſhe was ad- 
ally brought to bed of a princeſs, without 
properly acquainting the king! In conſe- 
quence of this, his majeſty ſent his ſon a 
neſſage, informing him, that the whole tenor 
ff his conduct had of late been ſo void of real! 
Iuty, that he reſolved to forbid him the court. 75 
e, therefore, ſigniſied his pleaſure that he 
hould leave St. James's with all his family, 
nd, in conſequence, the prince retired to 
Lew. This rupture was very favourable to 
he country intereſt, as they. thus had a confi- 
erable perſonage equally intereſted with them 
felres to oppoſe the miniſtry. To the prince, 
erefore, reſorted all thoſe who formed fu- 
ure expectations of riſing in the ſtate, and 
r 
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. |. laſt bleſſing. She died of a mortification i 
her bowels, on the twentieth day of Novem- 
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alt who were diſcontented with che preſett 


Whatever might have been his defign in 
concealing ſo long from the king and queen 
the pregnancy of the princeſs, and afterwards 
hurrying her from place to place in ſuch z 

condition, to the manifeſt hazard of her life, 
his majeſty had certainly cauſe: to be offended 
at this part of his conduct: though the 
puniſhment ſeems to have been ſevere, if not 

Tigorous-3' for he was not even admitted into 

the preſence of the queen his mother, to ei- 

preſs his duty to her, in her laſt moment 
to-implore her forgiveneſs,” and receive her 


ber, in the fifty-fifth year of her-age, n. 
gretted as a-princeſs of uncommon  ſagacity, 
and as a pattern of conjugal virtue. 
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| E VER fince the treaty of Seville, the 89g 
niards in America had inſulted and as 
treſſed the commerce of Great- Britain, and ii 
Britiſh merchants had attempted to-carry dl 
an illicit trade in their dominionss . A rig 
which the Engliſh merchants claimed by tie 
ty, of cutting log- wood in the bay of Cin, 
peachy, gave them frequent opportunities" 
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puſhing in contraband commodities ; ſo that 
to ſuppreſs the evil, the Spaniards relolved to- 
annihilate the claim. This hberty of cutting 


log- wood had often been acknowledged, but 
never clearly aſcertained ; in all former trea- 
ties, it was conſidered as an. object of too lit 
tle importance to make a ſeparate article. The: 


Spaniſh veſſels appointed for 8 the 


coaſt continued their ſeverities upon the Eng- 
liſh; many of the ſubjects of Britain were 
ſent to the mines of Potoſi, and deprived of 
all means of conveying their complaints to- 
their friends. One remonſtrance followed 
another to the court of Madrid of this viola 
tion of treaty; but no reformation: followed. 

Their guard ſhips continued to ſeize not 
enly all the guilty, but the innocent, whom 
they found ſathng along the Spaniſh mains. 
One inſtance was this. Captain Jenkins,. maf+- 


ter of a Scottiſh- merchant thip, was board» 
ed* by the captain of a Spaniſh güarda-eoſta, 
who treated. him in the moſt barbarous man? 


ner. The Spaniards, after having rummaged 
his veſſel for what they: called contraband com- 
modities, without finding any thing to juſtif 


their* ſearch, inſulted Jenkins with the moſt 


opprobrious inveCtives ;. they tore off one of 
his ears, bidding him carry it to his king, and 


to tell him, they would ferve him in the ſame 


manner thould an opportunity offer; they 


tortured him with the moſt ſhocking cruelty, 


and threatened him with immediate death, 
This man was examined at the bar of the 
houſe of comnions, and being afked by a mem- 
bew what he thought when he found himſelf 
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this brave . che ght of his ear, Whick 
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. Counſel at the bar of the houſe... It. was 1 
found that the money which Spain bad 
to pay to. Great Britain was witk- held, in 


to gratify the 
for his. former deficiencies, affured the houk 


king of Spain; ſo that the 
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. 


in the hands of ſuch barbarians ? I recon. 


<6. cauſe to- he: behaviour of 
was produced, with his account of the indig- 
nities. which had been offered to- the nation 
and ſovereign of Great Britain, filled the 
whole houſe. with indignation. Jenkins was 
afterwards employed in the fervice'of the Eaſt: 
India company :. he approved himſelf worthy 
of his good fortune, in a long engagement 
with the pirate Angria, during which he be. 
naved with extraordinary courage and conduſiz 
and ſaved his owa ſhip. with-three others tha 
were under his convoy. 2 

Alt laſt, the comp ints of our werdet 
were loud enough to intereſt.) the houſe d 
commons; their letters and memorials wert 
produced, and their grievances inforced by 


no reaſon aſſigned. The miniſter, therefore, 
ardeur, and to atons 


that he would put the nation into a condition 
for war. Soon after, * letters. of rep 
were granted againſt the Spaniards, and thi 
being on both ſides conſidered as an adtuil 
commencement of hoſtilities, both diligeni 
ſet forward their armaments by fea-and land- 
And now the French miniſter at the | Hague 
declared his maſter: was obliged to aſſiſt ie 

lies: which 


e twenty years. ere had taken ben 
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were quite reverſed . At that time France 
and England were combined againſt Spain; 
at preſent, France and Spain Were united 
againſt England; ſuch littlè hepes can ſtateſ- 
men place upon the firmeſt \rreaties, where 
there is no power to compel the obſervance.. / 
A rupture being now unavoidable,” the peo 
ple, who had long clamoured for wary, thewed. 
uncommon alacrity at its approach; OW $37 
miniſtry, finding it inevitable, began td he 
as earneſt in preparation. Orders were iſſü⸗ 220 
ed for augmenting the land forces, and raiſ- 
ing a body of marines. + War was declared 
with all proper ſolemnity, and ſoon after two 
rich Spaniſh prizes were taken in the Mediter- 
ranean. Admiral Vernon © was ſent com- Y 
mander of a fleet into the Weſt Indies. He 1 
had aſſerted in the houſe of commons that | 
Porto Bello, a fort and harbour in South 
\merica, could be eafily deſtroyed, and that 
e himſelf would undertake to reduce it with. _ 
ix ſhips only. A project which appeared ſo- >: 
ild and impoſſible, was ridiculed by the | 
iniſtry ; but as be ſtill infiſted upon the 
ropoſal, they complied with his requeſt, 
oping his want of ſueceſs might repreſs the 
onfidence of his party. But they were diſ- 
ppointed ; for with ſix ſhips only he attacked oa 
nd demoliſhed all the fortifications of the 
lace, and came away victorious, with ſcarce 
he loſs ofa man. 2 855 1 1 
As the war began thus ſucceſsfully, it in- _ 
red the commons to proſecute it with alk 
igour, The miniſter was granted ſuch ſup- 98 
lies as enabled him to equip a very powerful?! 
navy. 
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Beam They voted: a' ſubſidy to the king of 
| amark, and impowered - the king to defray 
ſome other expences not mentioned in the 
' eſtimates of the year. As the 'preparationg 
For war increaſed in every part of the king. 
dom, domeſtic factions ſeemed to ſubſide: 
indeed it ſeems to have been the peculiz 
temper of this nation, that every ſpecies i 
activity takes its turn to occupy the people 
And this viciſſitude turns the current of wealt 
from one determined channel, and gives iti 
diffuſive ſpread over the face ofthe country 
it is at one time diverted to the laborious and 
frugal, at another to the N ee, and 
enterprizing. 

During the greateſt part of this wintpr,. the 
poor had been grievouſly afflifted in hne, 


uence of @ ſevere froſt, whick began 
hriſtmas, and continued till the latter e 


of February. The river Thames was tovers 
ed with ſuch a cruſt of ice, mat a'multitud 
of people dwelled upon it in tents, ad 
great number of booths were erected for ti 
entertainment of the populace. The ndvigh 
tion was entirely ſtopped ;. the watermen and 

ſhermen were difabled from earnihg a lives 
hhood : the fruits of the earth were deltroyed 
by the cold, which was-ſo extreme, that may 
ny: Perſons were chilled te - 3 and ſhi 
calamity was the more deeply f elt, as Lhe poop 
could not afford 0 5917 themſelves wil 
coals and fuel, which were advanced in p 
in proportion to che ſeverity and continuanc 
of as froſt, The 2280 vm of laboweſ 


— 


&Q — 


Ace 


who worked in the open air, were now den- 


1 ved of all means of ſubſiſtence: many kinds 
i of manufacture were layed "afide, becauſe it 
vas found impracticable to carry them on. 
* BL price of all ſorts of proviſion roſe almoſt 
„boa dearth 3 even water was fold in the ſtreets 
„or London. In this ſeaſon of diſtreſs, many 
vorerched families muſt have periſhed by cold 
and hunger, had not thoſe of opulent fortunes 
been infpired with a remarkable ſpirit of com- 
„ paſon and humanity. Nothing can more 
't redound to the honour of the Engliſh nation, 
dan did thoſe inſtances of benevolence and 
well conducted charity, which were then ex- 


hibited. The liberal hand was not only 
opened to the I beggar, and the poor 
that owned their diſtreſs: but uncommon 
pains were taken to find out and relieve thoſe 
more unhappy objects that from motives of 
falſe pride, or ingenuous ſhame, endeavoured 
to conceal their miſery. + Theſe were aflifted 
almoſt in their down deſpite. - The ſolitary 
habitations of the widow, the fatherleſs and 
the unfortunate, ' were ' viſited by the benefi-- 
cent, who felt for the woes of their fellow 
creatures 3 and, to ſuch as refuſed to receive 
a portion of the public charity, the neceſſa- 
rics of life were privately conveyed in ſuch a 
manner as could leaſt ſhock the dehcacy of 
their diſpoſition.” : 5 +. | Me? | 


in other departments, a ſquadron of ſhips was 
quipped for the South ſeas; the command of 
which Was oem to commodore Anſon. This 
i<ct was deſtined to fail through the * 
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While vigorous preparations were making 
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cCaſionally with admiral Vernon acroſs the ifth: 


ſtore - ſhips, and about fourteen hundred men. 


_ dehghtful iſland of Juan Fernandez. Then 


attacked the city of Paita by night. In ths 


diers, favoured by darkneſs, ſuſficed tg A 
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of Magellan, and ſteering northwa rde 
the coaſts of- Chili and Peru, to 3 


mus of Darien. The delays and miſtakes of 
the miniſtry fruſtrated that part of the ſcheme, 
Which was originally well laid. When it was 
too late in the fea ſon, the commodore ſet gut 
with five ſhips of the line, a frigate, two 


Having reached the coaſts of Brazil, be re- 
freſhed his men for ſome time on the iſland 
of St. Catharine, a ſpot that enjoys all the 
fruit fulneſs and verdure of the luxurious tro- 
Pical climate. From thence he ſteered to the 
ſouth ; and in about five months after, meti- 
ing a terrible tempeſt, doubled Cape Hom, 
By this time his fleet was diſperſed, and hip 
crtw deplorably diſabled with the ſeuryy; 
ſo that with much difficulty he gained dhe 


he was joined by one ſhip, and a frigate-of 
ſeven guns. From thence advancing north. 
ward; he landed on the coaft af Chili, and 


bold attempt he made no uſe of his dhipping 
nor even diſembarked all his men; a few ie. 


the whole town with terror and confuſioh 
The governor of the garriſon, and the ina 
bitants, fled on all fides; accuſtomed to 
fevere, they expected ſeverity. In the mean 
time, a {mall body of the Engliſh kept pol 
feflion of the town for three days, and fg 
ped it of all its treaſures and —_— 
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Soon after, this ſmall ſquadron advanced as 
far as Panama, fituated on the iſthmus of Da- 
rien, on the weſtern ſide of the great Ameri- 
can continent. The commodore nom placed 
all his hopes in taking one of thoſe valuable 
Spaniſh ſhips, which trade from the Philippine 
Hands to Mexico. Not above one or two at 
the moſt of theſe immenſely rich ſhips went 
from one continent to the other in a year's 
they were, therefore, very large, in order to 
carry a ſufficiency of treaſure, and propor- 
tionably ſtrong to defend it. In Hopes of 
meeting with one of theſe, the commodore 
traverſed the great Pacific Ocean; but the 
ſcurvy once more viſiting his crew, ſoveral 
died, and almoſt all were diſabled. In this 
exigence having brought all his men into one 
veſſel, and ſet fire to the other, he ſteered for 
he iſland of Tinian, which lies about half 
way between the new world and the old. In 
this charming abode he continued for ſome 
ime, till his men recovered their healthi, and 
is ſhip was refitted for ſaĩli ng. 
Thus refreſhed he ſet forward for China, 
here he laid in proper ſtores for once more 
raverſing that immenſe ocean. Having ad- 
ordingly taken ſome Dutch and Indian fail 
ors on board, he again ſteered towards Ama— 
ca, and at length, after various toils, dif- 
overed the Spaniſh galleon. This veſſel 
vas built as well for the purpoſes of war as 
ff merchandize. It mounted fixty guns, and 
ad five hundred men, while the crew of the 
ommodore did not amount to half that num 
der. However the victory was on the ſide 
the 
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-the Engliſh, and they returned home hit 
their immenſe prize, which was eſtimated # 


three hundred and thirteen thouſand pound 


ſterling, while the captures that had bern 
made before amounted to as much more, 
Thus after a voyage of three years, condud. 
ed with amazing perſeverance and intre ity, 
the public ſuſtained loſs ; but a few individu- 


als became poſſeſſed of immenſe riches, 


] 
( 
In the mean time the Engliſh. condude( ill © 
other operations againſt the enemy with amaz. Wi © 
ing activity. When Anſon. ſet out, itwy 
with a deſign of acting a ſubordinate partt | 
4 formidable armament, : deſigned for: til © 
[coaſts of New Spain, conſiſting of - tweitys 7 
nine ſhips of the line, and almoſt an equal 
number of frigates, furniſhed with all kind 
of warlike ſtores, near fifteen thouſand ex 
men, and as many land forces. Never wa . 
fleet more completely equipped, not ever lilly." 
the nation more ſanguine- hopes of ſucteſ 
Lord Cathcart was appointed to comma 
the land- forces; but he dying on the paſſi b 


the command devolved pen general Went: 1 
worth, who was ſuppoſed to be unequi Wn 
the truſt. Likewiſe the miniſtry, © withou a 
any viſible reaſon, detained the fleet in Lyn 
land, until the ſeaſon for action in Amer 
was nearly over. In the country where Me. 
were to carry on their operations, / perioc * 
rains begin about the end of April, and Mn 
change in the climate furely brings on egg | 
mical and contagious diſeaſes. Having .d 
length arrived on the coaſts of New spag.. 
g 


before the wealthy city of * i 


* 7 * 
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landed their forces, in order to form the fliege 
of this important fortification... This city, 
which lies within ſixty miles of Panama, 
ſerves as 2 magazine for the merchandize of 
Spain, which is conveyed from Europe thither, 
and from thence tranſported by land te Pana- 
ma, to be exchanged for the native com- 
modities of the new world. The taking of 
Carthagena, therefore, would have, obſtruct- 
ed the whole trade between Old Spain an 
the New. | > "+11 4XYXE 
To carry on the ſiege, the troops were 
landed on S iſland Tierra Bombay, near the 
mouth of the harbour, which had been previ- 
ouſly fortified by all the arts of engineering. 
The land forces erected a battery on ſhore, 
with which they made à breach in the prin- 
cipal fort, while Vernon, who commanded 
the fleet, ſent a number of ſhips into the 
harbour to co-operate with the army. The 
breach being deemed practicable, a: body of 
troops were commanded to: ſtorm.; but the 
paniards deſerted the forts. + The troops, 
pon this advantage, were a good deal nearer 
he city : but they. there met a much greater 
pppofition than they had expected. The fleet 
ould not lie near enough to batter the town, 
and nothing remained but to attempt one of 
he forts by ſcaling. The leaders of the fleet 
nd the army began to accuſe each other 
ach aſſerting the probability of what the 
ther denied. At length, "Wentwoith, re- 
olved to try the dangerous experiment, and 
ordered that fort St. Lazare ihould be at- - 
empted by ſcalade. Nothing could be mare 
Vol. IV. i 51 2 6 4 Wl 
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unfortupate than chis undertaking 5 the fon 
- marching up to che attack, their guides wen 
lain, and they. [miſtook their way. taſte 
of attempting the "weakeſt part 6f che ſon 
they advanced ro the ſtrongeſt, and en 
they were expeſed to the fire of the tom 
- Colonel Grant, who cemmanded — grene- 
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ww, 'gicrs, Was killed in the beginning. 89 
8 a - after, it' was found that their ſong" lad 
bi were tec hort; the -6cers Were peipler i 
1 for want of orders, and the troops ſtobd e, 
MY poſed to the whole fire of the enemy, with 
1 . Knowing how to proceed. Hamer deni ; 
1 - dreadful fire for ſbme hours, they at Jen 
3 5 
m4 "retreated, leaving ſix hundted men dead 
1 the ſpot. The | terrors of dhe blimate (oli ; 
1 | began to be more dreadful than thoſeofyi 
2 i408 the rainy » ſeaſon began wirh fuch Viclene a 
Fl that it was impoffible for the troops to wl N 
#7 tinue Incamped ; and the mertality ors : 
£198 Aeafon now attactted them in all it ff 
© JE varieties. To theſe calamities Was ac 
WF.  -diflenſion between the land and aA 
1 ers, Who blamed each other for-every fill 3 
. | They at laſt agreed in one tnortifying nn” 
vid | ſure, which was to reimbark the troops 
we to withdraw them as quick as Ln, 
4 this ſcene of flaughter- and ent — 

* The fortifications near the h 

1 Aemoliſhed, the trodps* were — 

| to Jamaica, and this 4ſland, which of 

| is ſufficiently unhealthy, Was .cotvfidert un . 


' paradiſe to that from which they had 
This fatal miſcarriage Was no WO⁰e Wnt 
„ in England, than the kingdom Was fle 
13 - wiſcontent, To his cauſe of coli 


ſeyeral others were: added. The inactiyity 
of the Engliſh fleet. at home was among the 
principal. Sir John Norris had gwice failed 
to the coaſts of Spain, at the head gf, very, 
powerful ſquadron, withant. A any thing 
to annoy the enemy. The Spaniſh privateers 
annoyed commerce with great ſucceſs, having 
aken ſince the commencement. of the war, 
our, hundred and, ſeyen ſhips belonging to the 
ubjects of Great Britain. The Engliſh, 
hough at an, immenſe expence in equipping, 
ects, ſuffered, one loſs after another without 
eprizal, This univerſal diſcontent had a 
inifeſt influence upon the general election 


hat he began to tremhle for his ſafety, All 
he adherents; of the: prince of Wales, Who 
ontinued to live, retired from cpurt, as pri- 
ate gentlemen, concurred. in the oppoſition. 
Obſtinate ſtruggles were Maintal in all 
parts, of the Kingdom; and ſuch a national 
pirit preyailed,. that the country intereſt now 
t. laſt ſeemed to preponderate. | 

The miniſter finding. the firength of the 
toule of commons, turned againſt him, tried 
very art to break, that confederacy. His firſt 
tempt, was to diſengage the prince from his 
party.. The biſhop of Oxford was according- 
tent, to him, with an. offer, that if he 


je and all. his counſellors mould be taken in- 
o fayour,; fifty thouſand. 2 ſhould be 
dded to, his revenue, two hu 

1 rrovifion ſhould be made for all his followers. 
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chich followed; * ſoon, after; and the com- 
laints againſt the miniſter became ſo general, 


ould write à letter of ſubmiſſion to the king, 


ndred thouſand. 
ould. be granted him to pay his debts, and 


R . This 
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This was a tempting offer.. However the 
prince refuſed it, declaring he wovld ac 
of no conditions, during the influence of fuch 
a miniſter, © PRE ES. 
Walpole now ſaw that his power was at an 
end; and he even feared for his perſon, The 
reſentment of the people had been raiſed 
againſt him to an extravagant height; and 
their leaders taught them to expect very 4 
nal juſtice on their ſuppoſed oppreſſor. I 
firſt occaſion he had to try the houſe of com- 

u 

0 


mons was in debatin n ſome diſputed 
elections. In the fi theſe, which wu 
heard at the bar of the houſe, he carried bit 
point by a majority of 3 and this be 
looked upon as a defeat rather than a-viftory, 
A petition, preſented by the electors of Web 
minſter, complaining of an undue eletidn 
which had been carried on by the unjuſt in- 
fluence of the miniftry, was next preſented 
to the houſe. Sir Robert laboured with all hi 
art to over-rule their. petition ; the houſe en- 
tered into the diſcuſſion, and carried it aguink 
him by a majority of four voices. re- 
folved to try his ſtrength once more, in at- 
other diſputed election, and had the mortifi 
cation to ſee the majority againſt him aug: 
mented to ſixteen. He then declared he 
would never fit more in that houſe ; and tht 
next day the king adjourned both houſes 9 


; 9 for a few days, and in the interin 
ir Robert Walpole, was created cart of Ur 
ford, and refigned all his employments. 
Nothing could give the people more gents 
ral fatisfaRion than this mine EE 
| n 


6 
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Every perſon now flattered himſelf, that 
every domeſtic grievance would be redreſſed; 
that commerce would be protected; that the 
expenſive ſubſidies to foreign ſtates would bes, 
retrenched, and that the houſe of commons 
would be unanimous in every good. meaſure,- 
But they ſoon found themſelves miſerably 

deceived. Thoſe who clamoured moſt again: 
him, when put into power, exactly adopted 
all his meaſures. 8 

At no time did this miniſter acquit himſelf. 
with ſuch art as on the preſent occaſion. The 
country party conſiſted of Tories, reinforced 
by diſcontented Whigs; the former, implaca- 
ble in their reſentments againſt him; could not 
be mollified; the latter, either ſoured by diſ- 

appointment, or incited by ambition, only 
wiſhed his removal. To theſe, Walpole ap- 
plied, and granted them that power they aim- 
ed at, it return for which he only demanded: 
impunity... The offer was accepted with plea- 

ſure ;. their Tory friends were inſtantly aban- 

doned; and a breach thus enſuing, the ſame. 
oppofition cont aved. againſt the new miniſtry, 
that had obtained againſt the old. 

The 2 of chancellor of the Exchequer 
was beſtowed on Mr. Sandys, Who was Iike- 
wile appointed a- lord of the treaſury. Lord 
Harrington was declared preſident of the 
council; and in his room lord Carteret be- 
came ſecretary of ſlate. Mr. Pulteney was 
worn of the privy- council, and afterwards 
created ęarl of Bath. The reconciliation be- 
tween the king and the prince of Wales took. 

8 R 3 = place: 
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place ſoon after; and the change in the mini(: 
try was celebrated by rejoicings- over the 
| whole nation. Waden en 
But this tranſport was of ſhort duration; 
it. ſoon appeared that thoſe who* declaimed 
moſt loudly for the liberties of the people, 
had adopted new meaſures with their. ney 
/ employments. The new converts were brand: 
ed as betrayers of their country; but parti. 
cularly. the reſentment of the people fell up: 
on the earl of Bath, who liad Tong derlaimed 
againſt that very. conduct he now” ſeemed. 
earneſt to purſue, He had been tlie idol of 
the people, and conſidered as one of the'moſt 
illuſtrious champions that had ever defended 
the cauſe of freedom; till being allured will 
the hope of governing in Walpole's place, 
he was contented to give up his popularity ſot 
ambition. But the king treated him wih 
neglect; he was laid aſide for life, and con- 
tinued a wretched ſurvivor of all his form 
importance. . | 
The war with. Spain had now continued 
for ſeveral years, and was attended with but 
indifferent fortune. Some unfucceſsful ex- 
118 had been carried on in the Weſt- 
Indies, and the failure of theſe was aggravat- 
ed by the political writers of the day; a clals 
of beings that had riſen up during” this and 
the preceding adminiſtraion, at firſt employ. 
ed againſt Walpole, and afterwards taken in- 
to pay by him. Dult, and without principle, 
they made themſelves agreeable to the public 
by impudence and abuſe, "Thee be 
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time diſguſted the nation with opera- 
= by ſea, 5 taught them to with for bet- 
ter fortune on land. The became 
ripe for renewing their victories in Flanders, 
and the king defired nothing with ſo. much 
ardour. It was reſolved, therefore, to ſend a 
powerful body of men-into'the Netherlands to 
join in the quarrels that were beginning on 
the continent; and immenſe triumphs were 
expected from ſuch an undertaking, which the 
king refolved to conduct in perſon. 
An army of fixteen thouſand men were 
therefore ſhipped over into Flanders, and the: 
war with Spain became but an object of ſe— 
ondary conſideration. MN 


To have a clear idea of the origin of the“ 
troubles on the continent, it will be neceſſary 
to go back for ſome years. After the duke 
of Orleans, who had been regent of France, 
died, cardinal Fleury undertook to ſettle the 
great confuſion in which that luxurious prince 
had left the kingdom. His Moderation: and 
prudence were equally conſpicuous3z*he was 
fincere, frugal, modeſt and ſimple: under 
him, therefore, France repaired her: loſſes, 
and enriched herſelf by commerce; he only 
left the ftate to its own natural methods of 
thriving, and he ſaw it every day aſſuming 
its former health and: vigour. | 

During the long interval” of peace, which 
this miniſter's-counſels. had procured for Eu- 
rope, two powers, till now unregarded, began 
to attract the notice and jealouſy of the neigh- 
| bouring 
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wouring nations. Peter the Great had ales» 


dy civilized Ruſſra, and this new created ex- 


tenfive empire began to influenee the conncils 


of other nations, and- to give, laws to the 
North. The other power that came into 
notice, was that of the king of Pruſſia, whoſe 
dominions were compact and populous, and 


| whoſe forces were well maintained and ready 


for action. ; + 3 4 7 
The other ſtates were but little improved. 


The empire remained under the ', government 


ef Charles the fixth, who had. been placed 
upon the throne by the treaty of Utrecht, 
Sweden continued to languiſh, being not e 
recovered from the deſtructive projects of her 
darling monarch, Charles the twelfth, Den- 


mark was powerful enough, but inclined to 


peace; and part of Italy ſtill remained fubjef 


to thoſe princes who had been impoſed ups 
it by foreign treaties. 


All theſe ſtates continued to enjoy a pity 
found peace, until the death of \Auguſins 
king of Poland by which a general fam 
was one moregkindlced in Europe The en. 
peror, aſſiſted by the arms of Ruſſia, declajd 
for the elector of Saxony, ſon to the decealed 
King. On the other hand, France'declares 
for Staniſlaus, who long ſince had been nom 
nated king of the Poles by Charles of dweded, 


and whoſe daughter the king of Frapee ha 


ſince married. In order to drive forward bi 
pretenſions, Staniſlaus repaired to Danis 
where the people gladly received, him 5 
his triumph was Kore ; ten thouſand Ruſſas 
TIES... 
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appearing before the place, the Poliſh nobili- | 
ty diſperſed, and Staniflaus was befieged by 
this ſmall body of forces. But though the 
city was taken, the king eſcaped by aq, = 
France, however, reſolved to continue her 
aſſiſtance to him, and this it was ſuppoſed 
would be moſt effectually done by diſtreſfing 
I the houſe of Auſtria, | ' * 

The views of France were ſeconded by the 
kings of Spain and Sardinia, hoping to grow 
more powerful by a divifion of the ſpoils of 
Auſtria. A French army, therefore, ſoon 
over-ran the empire; while the duke of Mon- 
temar, the general of Spain, was equally vic- 
torious in the. kingdom of Naples. Thus 
the emperor had the mortification to ſee his 
own dominions ravaged, and a great part of 
Italy torn from him. TOS 

heſe rapid ſucceſſes of France and its al- 
lies, ſoon compelled the emperor to demand 
a peace. It was accordingly granted him; 
but Staniſlaus, upon whoſe account the war 
was begun, was neglected in the treaty. It 
was ſtipulated that he ſhould renounce all 
claim to the crown of Poland, for which the 
emperor gratified France with the dutchy of 
Lorraine, DIY 
The emperor dying in the year 1740, the- 
French thought this a favourable opportu- 
nity for exerting their ambition once more. 
Regardleſs of treaties, by which the reverſion 
of all the late emperor's dominjons was ſet- 
tled upon his daughter, they cauſed the elec} 
tor of Bavaria to be crowned emperor. Thus 
the queen of Hungary, daughter 'of Co | 
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-ruption of the young king of 


vince, of which it. muſt be. owned, his angeſt. 


dinia, and. Holland, 


he had augmented by. ſixteen thouſand, Ha- 
noverians, to make a diverſion upon the do- 


1 - 
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the fixth,; deſcended from an illaftrious. line 
of. emperors; ſaw herſelf ſtrmpped of Her ip 
heritance, and left for a. whole. year deſerted 
by all Europe. She. had ſcarce;cloſed, her fa- 
ther's eyes, when ſhe, Ming a Pa ir. 

r why 
ſejzed the opportunity: of her defenceleis fate 
to renew his ancient pretenſions to that pro- 


ors had: been. unjuſtly. deprived... France, 
Saxony, and Bavaria, attacked: the, reſt. of 
her dominions; England, was, the only; ally 
willing to eſpouſe her helpleſs condition. Sat- 
ſoon. after came to her, 
aſſiſtance, and laſt, of all Ruſſia  acceded, ta. 
the union in her favour. 
When the parliament. met, his majeſty be- 
gan by informing them of his ſtrict adherence 
to engagements.; and that he had ſent. a h 
of Engliſh forces into the Netherlands, which 


minions of France, in the queen of Hungarys 
favour. When the ſupplies, came: to beicons 
fidered, by which this additional. number d 
Hanoverian troops, was to be paid by Eng- 
land for defending their own cauſe, it de, 
ced moſt violent debates in both houſes, of par- 
liament. It was conſide red, as, an, impolinol 
upon the nation, to pay foreign t50gps tdi 
figliting, their own; battles,; andthe) mining 
were preſſed. by. their own, arguments, again 
ſuch meaſures before they came into pes 
They were not aſhamed, however, boldly-td 
defend them, and by the ſtreagth of numbem, 
earried their cauſe, "EIN . 1 


, 
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turned againſt themſelves; patriotiſm they 
ſaw was an empty name, and - knew not on 
whom to rely, ſinee the boldeſt profeſſors of 
liberty were purchaſed at an eaſy rate. But 
however, theſe meaſures ſerved to retrieve the 
queen of Hungary's deſperate affairs. The 
4cale of victory ſoon turned on her ſide. "The 
French were driven out of Bohemia. Her 
general, prince Charles, at the head of à large 
army, invaded the dominions of Bavaria, Her 
rival, the nominal emperor, was ohliged to 
fly before her; and being abandoned by his 
allies, and ſtripped of even his hereditary de- 
minions, retired to Franckfort, Where he lived 
in obſcurity. — s Balz 
The French, Whochad begun as allies, were 
now obliged: to ſuſtain the hole burthlen of 
the war, and aecerdingly faced their enemies 
invading them on every ſide of their domini- 
ons. The troops ſent to the queen's aſſtiſtanee 
by England were commanded by thezearl'of 
Stair, an experienced general, who had leatned 
the art of war under the famous prince Eu- 


the queen's army, commanded by "prince - 
Charles of Lorrain. The French, in order 
to muy this junction, aſſembled an army 
of fixty thouſand men upon the river Mayne, 
under the command: of marſnal Noailles, who 


; poſted his troops upon the eaſt fide of that 
er. T The Britiſh forces, to the number 
e forty choufand, puſhed forward on the 
1 other fide into a country, where they found 


them- 


+ A. D. 1743. 


gene. The chief object which he had in vic 
in the beginning was to effect à junction wit 
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themſelves entirely deſtitute of proviſions, th 
French having cut off all means of their be- 


at the camp, while his army was in chis deplo- 
rable ſituation; wherefore he reſolved t 
143 forward to join twelve thouſand 


Hanau. With this view he decamped ; bu 
before his army had marched three leaguts 
ke found the enemy had incloſed him on en- 
ry fide, near a village called Dettingen. 


; Bifying proſpefts ; if he fought the enemy, i 
- muſt 
continued inactive, there was a certainty 


The impetuoſity of the French troops ſave 

his whole army. They paſſed a defile, whid 
. my ſhould have been contented to guard; 
a 


mont, their horſe charged the Engliſh fot 
with great fury. They were received, hows 
ever, with intrepidity ; ſo that they were obl 
- ged to give way, and repaſs the Mayne wi 
Precipitation, with the loſs of about ſive tha 
ſand men. Had they been properly purſas 
before they recollected themſelves from tne 
. rſt confuſion, in all probability they wol 
have ſuſtained a total overthrow. The carl 
Stair propoſed, that a body of cavalry ih 
be detached on this ſervice ; but, his ady 0 
was over- ruled. The loſs of the allies 
. this action amounted to two thouſand me 
The generals, Clayton and Mow 
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ing ſupplied. The king of England arriye 


anoverians and Heſſians, who had Teached 


J 


Nothing now preſented but the moſt mot 


at the greateſt diſadvantage ; if jy 


being ſtarved; and retreat was impoſhbli 


under the conduct of the duke of Gn 


$ - 


hited uncommon proofs of courage, was ſhot 
through the calf of the leg: the earl of -Albe- 
cers of diſtinction, were wounded. The 
king expoſed his perſon to a ſevere fire of can · 
non, as well as muſquetry : he rode between 
the firſt and ſecond lines with his ſword 
drawn, and encouraged the troops to fight 
for the honour of England. Immediately 
after the action he continued his march to 
Hanau, where he was joined by the” rein- 
forcement. The earl of Stair ſent a trumpet 
to Marſhal de Noailles, recommending to 


K © 1 — 


> 


left on the field of battle, and” theſe the 
French general treated with great Gare and 
tenderneſs. / Such generoſity ſoftens the ri 
gour of war, and does honour to humanity; 


ed from farther operations that campaign. 
Mean while the French went en with vi- 
pour on every ſide. They oppoſed prinee 


he Rhine. © They gained alſo ſome ſucceſſes 
n Italy; but their chief h were placed 
pon a projected invaſion of "England, Car- 
linal Fleury was now dead: and cardinal 
encin, who ſuceeded him in power, was 2 
an of a very different character; being 
roud, turbulent, and enterprizing. France, 
om the violence of the parliamentary diſ- 
utes in England, had been perſuaded that the 
ountry was long ripe for a revolution, and 
js W of a pretender to 
... bri 


. 
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killed: the duke af Cumberland,” who exhi- 


his protection the ſiek and wounded that were 


Our troops were led into quarters, and deſiſt- 


charles, and interrupted his attempts to paſs 


bring 
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bring about the change. Several needy ad. 
wenturers, ,who wiſhed for a revolution, ſome 
men of broken fortunes, and almoſt all the 
Roman catholics of the kingdom, endeavoured 
to confirm the court of France in theſe ſenti. 
ments. An invaſion was therefore prqjected; 
and Charles, the ſon. of the old pretender, 


departed from Rome, in the diſguiſe of a Spas 


niſh courier, for Paris, where he had an zu- 
dience of tlie French king. 4 0% 
This family had long been the dupes of 
France; but it was thought at preſent, then 
were ſerious reſolutions formed in their fn. 
vour. The troops deſtined for the expediti- 
on amounted to fifteen thouſand men; pte. 
parations were made for embarking them 2 
)unkirk, and ſome of the neareſt ports to 
England, under the eye of, the Young. pre- 
tender. The duke de Roquefuille, with 
twenty ſhips of the line, was to ſee; then 


ſafely landed in England, and the famon 


count Saxe was to command them, When put 
on ſhore, But the whole project was dilcon- 
.certed by the appearance of Sir John Nori, 
who, with a ſuperior fleet, made up to at- 
tack them. The French fleet was obliged to 
put back; a hard gale of wind damaged tnel 
tranſports beyond redreſs ; and the French, 
Fruſtrated in 250 2 ſcheme of a ſudden delceat, 
thought fit to declare war. 40 
Meantime the Engliſh miniſtry had feat 
out a powerful ſquadron into the Meditern 
xiean to oyer-awe thoſe ſtates who might be 
inclined to lend aſſiſtance to France ot vpall 
This fleet had been conducted by 1 
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but admiral Matthews, though a younger 
officer, was ſent to take the ſuperior com- 
mand, which produced a miſunderſtanding? 
between the commanders, There was ſoon 
an opportunity offered for | theſe officers to 
diſcover their mutual —— The com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain, to the- 
number of four and thirty fail, were ſeen 
off Toulon, and a fignal was made by the” 
Engliſh admiral to prepare for engaging. Id 
happened that his fignals were not perfectly 
exact; he had hung out that for forming the 
line of battle, which at the ſame time ſhewedt 
the ſignal for engaging, This was an excufe to 
Leſtock for refuſing to come up; ſo that 
after ſome vain efforts to attack the enemy in- 
conjunction, Matthews refolved to engage as 
well as he could. One ſhip of the line be- 
longing to the Spaniſh ſquadron ſtruck to 
captain Hawke; but was next day burned by! 
the admiral's order. Captain Cornwall was 
killed in the engagement, after continuing to 
give command even while his leg was ſhot off 
by a cannon. The purſuit was continued for: 
three days, at the end of which time Leſtoc 
came up; but juſt then Matthews gave orders 
for diſcontinuing the purſuit, and failed away 
for Port Mahon to repair the damage he had 
ſuſtained. i 1 & | 
Admiral Matthews, on his arrival at Mi- 
norca accuſed Leſtock of having” miſbehaved: 
on the day of action, ſuſpended him from his 
office, and ſent him priſoner to England, 
where, in his turn, he accuſed his accufer. 
Long before the engagement theſe two officers 
| _— $ 2 bad 
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thews, and in revenge took advantage of his 
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his country; for it is not to he doubted, but 


gage, and in that caſe, the fleets df France 
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had expreſſed the moſt virulent reſentment 
againſt en — | 3 was  braye, 
n, and undiſguiſed; but proud, imperioy 
* — novo; Leſtock had . bi 
courage; on many occafions, and peiſectiy 
underſtood the whole diſcipline of the navy 
but he was cool, cunning, and vindicthe, 
He had been treated ſupercilieuſſy by Mat- 


errors and 1 Toe gratify this 
paſſion, he betrayed the intereſt and glory ef 


that he might have come up in time to en- 


and Spain would in all likeliheod have been 
deſtreyed: but he intrenched himſelf within 
the punctilios of diſcipline, and fat with 

leaſure his antagoniſt expoſe Hmſelf to the 
Lazard of death, rum, and diſgrace. Mat- 
thews himſelf in the ſequel; ſacrificed his 
duty to his reſcatmenit, in reſtraining Leſtock 
from purſuing. and attacking the combined 
fquadrons on the third day after-the-engage- 
ment, when they appeared diſabled and in 
manifeſt diſorder, and would have fallen at 
eaſy prey, had they been vigeroudly attacked, 
One can hardly, without indignation, reſſec 
upon thoſe inſtances in which a community hai 


ſo ſeverely ſuffered from the perſonal-aninio« Wil lu 
ſity of individuals. The mifcartibgt-off Ton-: Wi = 
lon became the ſubjeQ of parliamentary en- 
quiry. in England. The commons, in 
addreſs to the throne, deſired that à coun: | 
martial might be appointed to try the delins = 
quents. By this time Leſtock: had in his tum f r. 
accuſed Matthews, and all the captains * a 
| a0 
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his diviſion who miſbehaved in the day of 
battle. The . cqurt-martial was conſtituted, 
and proceeded to trial. Several commanders. 
of ſhips were caſhiered: Vice-admiral Le- 
ſtock was honourably acquitted, and admiral. 
Matthews rendered incapable of ſerving for 
the future in his majeſtys navy. All the 
world knew that Leſtock kept aloof, and that. 
Matthews ruſhed. into the hotteſt part. of the. 
engagement. Yet, the former triumphed on. 
his trial, and the latter narrowly eſcaped the 
ſentence of death for cowardice and miſcon-- 
duct. Such deciſions are not to be accounted- 
for, except from prejudice. and faction. 

In July, Sir John Balchen, an admiral: off 
approved valour, and great experience,, ſail- 
ed from Spithead, with. a ſtrong ſquadron, in- 

veſt of an opportunity. to. attack the French 
get at Breſt, under the. command: of M. de 
Rochambault.. In the. bay of Biſcay, .he; was». 
orertaken by a. violent ſtorm that diſpeteda” 
the ſhips, and drove them up the- Eaghſh. - 
channel. Admiral, Stewart, with the greater 
part of them, arrived at Plymouth; but. Sir 
John Balchen's on ſkip, the Victory, which: 
was counted the moſt: beautiful firſt rate in th 
world, foundered-. at: ſea; and this brave 
commander periſhed. with all his officers, vo- 
lunteers, and crew, amounting to., eleven 
hundred choice. ſea- men. | 
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} In. Oftober-dled, . Sarah dutckeS of 'Marls- 
borough... Seldom. has a character been ſo much 
miſtaken! She was, generally thought to bg ex 
tremely oovetous; hut was indeed extremely - 
verak She gare away all that ſhe won at play, 
ud very large ſums beſides. 
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In the Netherlands, the French ad a; 
ſembled a formidable army of one hundred 
and twenty thouſand men, the chief com- 
mand of which was given to count” Saxe, na- 
tural ſon to the late king of Poland, and who 
had long been a ſoldier of fortune. He bad 
been bred from his youth in camps, and had 
ſhewn very early inſtances of cool intrepid. 
ty. He had in the beginning of the wär of. 
fered his fervices to ſeveral crowns; and 
among others, it is ſaid, to the king of Great 
Britain; but his offers were rejected. By 
long habit this general had learned to'preſerye 
an equal compoture in the midft of battle, 
and ſeemed as ſerene in the thickeſt fire, as 
in the drawing- room. To - oppoſe this grit 
general, the Engliſh were headed by the duke 
of Cumberland, who neither poſſeſſed ſuch 

experience, nor was able to bring ſuch a for- 
midable body of men into the , 
- The French, therefore, bore down all be- 
fore them. * They beſieged Fribourg, and 

in the beginning of the fü e ke (77 
inveſted the ftrong city of Tournay. Althe 
the allies were inferior in number, they teſoly+ 
ed, if poſſible, to ſave this city by harardinf 
a battle. They accordingly marched aguimit 
the enemy, and took poſt in hight of the 
French, who were encamped on af emineiice; 
the village of St. Antoine on the Fight, 
wood on the left, and the town of Fontenoy 
before them. This adyantageous fituation did 
not repreſs the ardour of the Engliſh; who be: 
gan the attack at two o'clock in the morning, and 
Preſſing forward || bore down all Oe 
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They were! for: near an hour viſtomous, und 
confident of ſuceeſs, while Saxe, who com- 
manded the enemy, was ſick of the diſorder 
of which he afterwards died. However, he 
was carried about to all the paſts in a litter. 
and aſſured his attendants that the day was 
bis own. A column of che Englifh, without 
any command, had advanced upon the ene 
mies lines, which opening, formed an avenut 


„ Fo aw 2. + #2 So. ©, 


mat the French artillery on three ſides began 
sse play upon this forlorn body, Which, tho? 
© Wthey continued for a long time unſhaken, 


were obliged to retreat about three in the 
afternoon. This was one of the moſt bloody 
battles that had been fought in this age; the 
allies left on the field of battle near twenty 


rn 


8 


* 


victory with near an equal number of flain. 
Although the attack was generally judged 


« WF precipitate, yet the Britiſh and Hanoveriaa 
«> WY troops fought with ſuch intrepidity and perſe - 
2 verance, that if they had been properly ſuſ- 
#8 tained by the Dutch forces, and their flanks: 


covered by the cavalry, the French in all 


CR likelihood, would have been obliged to abans 
bos their enterprize. 24 
e This blow, by which Tourtay was loſt, 
gave the French ſuch a manifeſt My 
dat they kept the fruits of their victory du- 
g ring che whole continuance of the war. The 
| 


duke of Bavaria, whom they had made empe - 
ror, under the title of Charles' the ſeventh, was 


the original cauſe of the war, it was not dif- 


thouſand men, and the French bought their 


con- 


Gogo mein is 


on each fide to receive them. It was thett | 


lately dead; but though his pretenſions were 
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_ - theſe enjoyed. ſome ſhare of popularity, and 


quence to the Britiſh commerce, ſurrender 


; taken. F307 D 2 | 
It was at this period, that the ſor bit 
old pretender reſolved to make anieffert for 


bear the immenſe load of taxes with which 
2 Mn Bein 
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continued at his deceaſe. The grand dute 
of Tuſcany, huſband to the queen of Hung - 
ry, was declared emperor in his room; and 
though the 3 cauſe of the quarrel vu 
no more, the diſſenſions continued as tierce 
as ever. 5 * 2 t Date 

The miniſtry was by this time changed 
the lords Harrington Chefterfield, and Mr, 
Pelham, being placed at the head of affairs; 


|} 
: 


the operations of war were no „ 
by a turbulent oppoſition. The admin 
Rowley and Warren had retrieved the bono 
of the Britiſh flag, and made ſeveral nic 
Eaptures at ſea. The fortreſs of Louiſbug 
in the iſland of Cape Breton, on-the-eba 


of North America, a place of great cone, 


to general Peperell; a ſhort time after tw 
French Eaſt India ſhips, and a Spaniſh ſhip 
from Peru, laden with treaſure, put into dg 
harbour, ſuppoſing it ſtill their own, and ve 


71 


the Britiſh crown. Charles Edward,” had 
been bred in a luxurious court, without partake 
ing in its effeminacy. He was este 
and ambitious; but hardly equal t dhe boy 
undertaking. But he had long been flattered 
by the raſh, the ſuperſtitious, and the needy} 
he was taught to believe that the kingdom 
ripe for a revolt, and that it could nonloogy 


was burthened. 
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Being now, therefore, furgiſned wi ſome 
woney, ad with Jarge promiſes-from. TREES 
e embarked for Scotland on board + 2 
frigate, accompanied by che marquis of Tulli- 
bardine, Sir Thomas Sheridan, and a few, 
ther deſperate adventurers. hus, tor the 
onqueſt of all Britain, he only, brought with 
him ſeven officers, and arms for two thouland ouſanc 
men. 5 f 7 » TAHIUDID 
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ſeemed no way 
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214 HISTORY OF 'ENGEAND. 
performed. From thence deſcending with ki, 
hte from the mountains, they emed 0 
gather as they went forward; and advancing 
to Edinburgh, they entered that city without 
oppoſition. There the pageantry of proche 
mation was again performed; and there be 
promiſed to diſſolve the Union, Which wa 
confidered 'as 'one of the grievances of the 
country. However the caſtle of that cih 
held out, and he was unprovided with eannoy 
to beſiege it, 13 21 6007 0 
During theſe tranſactions, Sir John Cop 
marched back from Inverneſs to Aberdeen, 
where he embarked with his troops, and ont, 
ſixteenth day of September landed at Dunbay 
one and twenty miles to the eaſtward of Edins 
burgh, Here he was joined by two'regiment 
of . which had retired from the cg 
tal at the approach of the Highland am 
With this reinforcement, his troops amounted 
to three thouſand men, including forme Highs 
landers well affected to the government, whi 
had offered their ſervices to him at Inverneh; 
and he began his march for aneh 
order to give battle to the enemy. Oni 
twentieth day of the month, he 1ncampedil 
the neighbourhood of Preſton-pans, bag 
the village of Travent in his front, and the 
fea in his rear, Early next morning be . 
attacked by the young pretender, at dhe heal 
of about three thouſand Highlanders; hl 
armed, who charged him W hand, witl 


ſuch impetuoſity, that in leſs than ten mibut 
after the battle began, the king's troops 
broken and totally routed-. 
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Ned with great precipitation, at the fixſt onſet ; 
be officers having made little effort to rally 
hem, thought proper to conſult their own 
afety by an expeditious retreat towards Ber- 
ick. All the infantry was either killed or 
ken; and the colours, artillery, tents, bag- 
age, and 3 cheſt, fell into the hands 
pf the victor, who returned in triumph to 
dinburgh. Never was victory more com- 
plete, or obtained at a ſmaller expence; for 
ot above fourſcore of the rebels loſt their 
ves in the engagement. Five hundred of 
he king's troops were killed on the field of 
battle; and among theſe Colonel Gardiner, 
gallant officer, who diſdained to fave his life 
t the expence of his honour, When aban- 
ened by his own regiment of dragoons, he 


jon. The wounded ſoldiers | were treated 
ih humanity, and the officers were ſent into 
ife and Angus, where they were left at hber-. 
y on their parole, which the greater part of 
dem ſhamefully broke. From this victory 
e pretender reaped manifold and important 
dyvantages. His followers were armed, his par- 
encouraged, and his enemies intimidated. He 
as ſupplied with a train of field artillery, and 
conſiderable ſum of money, and faw himſelf 
ſleſſed of all Scotland, except the fortreſſes, 
reduction of which he could not pretend 
undertake without proper implements and 
gineers. After the battle he was joined by 


4 lighted from his horſe, joined the infantry, 
4 nd fought on foot, until he fell covered witn 
. rounds, in fight of his own threſhold, Prince 
bares bore his good fortune. with modera- 
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a mall detachment from the Highlands in] 
ſome chiefs, who had hitherto been on thee: 
ſerve, began to exert their inflnence in hi 
favour. But he was not yet in à condition 
to take advantage of that conſternation, which 
his late ſucceſs had diffuſed through the king. 
dom of England.” | uz n 
He continued to reſide in the palace of 
Holy - rood- houſe; and made ſome unfſiiceeſsfyl 
attempts to cut off the communication he. 
tween the eaſtle and the eity. He levied! 
regiment in Edinburgh and the neighbor. 
hood. He impoſed taxes; ſeized the mei. 
ehandiſe that was depoſited in the king's ware- 
houſes at Leith, and other places; compelle 
the city of Glaſgow to accomodate him with 
à large ſum, and laid the country under con- 
tribution. The number of his foſlowers daily 
inereaſed, and he received conſiderable ſup- 
plies of money, artillery, and ammunition, bf 
fingle ſhips'that arrived from France, when 
His intereſt ſeemed to riſe in proportion to the 
fucceſs of his arms. The greater and rieche 
part of Scotland was averſe te kis famify and 
| pretenfions, but the people Were unarmed and 
undiſciplined, conſequently paſſive: undef hy 
dominion. But in che Highlands f6verit 
powerful chiefs who were- attached to. the g0- 
vernment, exerted themfſelves' in its defence 
The duke of Argyle began to arm his vallah! 

twelve hundred men were raiſed by the ein 
of Sutherland: the lord Ray brought a con: 
fiderable number to the field: the Grants ant 
Monroes appeared under their reſpective lead 
ers for the ſervice of his majeſty, Sir Alen. 
ander Macdonald and the laird of * 
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ſent two thouſand hardy iſlanders from Skie, 
to ſtrengthen the ſame intereſt. Theſe gen- 
tlemen were governed and directed by the ad- 
vice of Duncan Forbes, lord ꝓreſident of the 
college of juſtice at Edinburgh, a man of ex- 
tenſive knowledge, agreeable manners and 
unblemiſhed integrity. He acted with inde- 
fatigable zeal for the intereſt of the reigning 
family; and even exhauſted an opulent for- 
tune in their ſervice. He confirmed ſeveral 
chiefs who began to waver in their principles: 
ſome he actually converted by the ener 
of his arguments, and brought over to he 
aſſiſtance of the government, which they had 
determined to oppoſe : others he perſuaded to 
remain quiet, without taking any ſhare in the 
preſent troubles. The earl of Loudon repair- 
ed to Inverneſs, where he completed his regi- 
ment of Highlanders; directed the conduct 
of the clans who had taken arms in behalf of 
his majeſty; and by his vigilance, over-awed 
the diſaffected chieftains of that country, who 
had not yet openly engaged in the rebellion. 
Had the pretender taken advantage of the 
general conſternation, and marched. directly 
for England, the conſequence. might have 
been fatal, But he was amuſed by the pro- 
miſe of ſuccours which never came; and thus 
induced to remain near Edinburgh. By this 
time his train was .compoled of the earl of 
Kilmarnock, Gate e with the court for 
withdrawing his penſion; and lord Balmerino, 
who had been an officer in the Engliſii ſer- 
vice, but gave up his commiſhon in order 
to 21 the rebels: the lords Cromarty, Elcho, 
Vol. IV. bets, r 
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| Ogilvy, Pitſligo, and the eldeſt ſon Gf ten 
i385 3 8 e. Lov at, came in alſo with their vaſſls, and 
Ic.ßnacreaſed his army. Lord Lovat hitaſelfyn 


aan eathuftaſt in the cauſe, but yet-unwilli 
|, kx to act openly. Never was there a” man 9 
juch unaccountable ambition or hd ven- 
dered himſelf ſo hateful and fuſpected by al. 
He was at 'firft outlawed for faviſhing the 


duke of Argyle's niece. | He'then offered his Wl t 
'fervice'to the old pretender in France, atid i: Wl 
Was accepted. He next betrayed che force; i | 
which were fent to his aſſiſtance to queen t 
Anne. He a ſetond time invited the pte- i 
tender over in the feign of George che fir, f 
and being put in poſſeffion of the eaſtle of Wi 
Stirling, by the chevalier, he once more be. n 
trayed it Into the hands of the enemy. t 
_ Meantime the miniſtry took every. proper = 
5 r dert to oppoſe him. Six than p. 
Putch troops that had come over to the afliſt-Wll | 


ance of the crown, were diſpatched” notth- 
"ward, under the command of general Wade; 
hut theſe could lend no aſſiſtance, as the) were 
"priſoners" of France upon parole, and*ahde 
engagements not to oppoſe that power ſot le 
Ape of one year. The duke of Cymberland 
"foon*after. arrived from Flanders, and wa 
followed by © another detachment; of dragouts 
and infantry. Beſides theſe; volunteers offer- 
ed in every part of the kingdom; and een 
connty exerted a vigorous ſpirit of ihdignt- 
tion both againſt the ambition, the religion 
and the allies of the young pretender. 
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. However, he went ' forward with vigor 
17 and having, upon frequent confultation mu - 
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his officers, , come to a reſolution of making an 


by the weſtern., bordet, and inveſted, Carlifle,, 
Mich ſurrendered. in ſeſ than three days. 
arms, and there too he procured —— father. to 
be Nene King. * 


try: but receiving intelligence that the enemy 
was two days march before him, retired to 
his former: ſtation. The young pretender, 
thus unoppoſed, reſolved to penetrate; farther. 
into the kingdom, having received aſſurances 


" 
„from France that a conſiderable body of troops 
of WY would be landed on the ſouthern coaſts, to 
WJ make a diverſion in his, favour. He was flats. 

tered alſo with the hopes of being joined, by. 
a conſiderable number of malcontents, as he 
M paſſed forward. Accordingly, leaving fix 
(8 hundred men in Caxliſle, which he ſhould ra- 
„der have left defenceleſs, he adyanced. to 
e enrich, marching. on foot in an Highland 
ces, and continuing his: irruption till he 


came to Mancheſter, where he eſlabliſhed his, 


bead- quarters. f 2 
nd He was there joined by about two hundred 
e agliſh, who were formed. into a regiment, 
onder the command, of colonel. 'Townly.., 


tending to go by the way of Cheſter into 
Wales, where he hoped to be joined by a. 
great number of followers; but the factions 
among his own chiefs prevented his proceed- 
wg to that part of the kingdom. *. N. 


ee, iir 
eneral Wade advanced acroſs the coun - 


Thence he purſued his march to Derby, in- 
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irruption into England, he entered the qu, 
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He found there. a. conſiderable; quantity, of - _. 
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20 HISTORY OF ENG HAND. 
He wai'by this time advanced within tj 
than an hundred and forty nhles of the capital, 


—_ 


which was filled with perplexity and conſter- 
nation. Had he proceeded with that expe.” 
dition which he had hitherto uſed, he miphy 


probably have made himſelf. maſter of the 
metropolis,  wherg,he would certainly haye 
been joined by onſiderable number of 
his well-wiſhers, who. waited 1mpatiently for 
his approach. Stadion” bs 


During this interval the king reſol ved total 
the field in perſon. The volunteers of the 


city were incorporated into à regiment; the 


praQtitioners of the law agreed to take the fiel, 
with the judges at their head; and even the 


managers of the theatres offered to raiſe à bo- 
dy of their dependents for the ſervice of their 
country. Theſe afſociations were at leaft y 
proof of the people's fears; while thoſe con- 


cerned in the money- corporations were over. 


whelmed with dejection 
In the mean time the ſituatioh of the 
Chevalier was far from able. He found 
kimſelf miſerably diſappointed in all hit ex. 
pectations. He had now advanced into the 
middle of the kingdom; and, except a fey that 
Joined him at Mancheſter, not a foul appears 
ed in his behalf. One would have imagine 
that all the Jacobites of England Rad been 
#hinthilated. The Welſh took no ſtep toward 
exciting an infurrection in his favour: the 
French wilds no attempt towards 'an"inyaſion, 
He faw himſelf with an handful of men hem. 
med in between two confidetable. armies, M 
December, and in a country diſſaffected * 
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his cauſe. He knew he could nat proceed. to 
% e metropolis wWäthopt hazanding a battle; 
1. and that a defeat would be attended with the 
„inevitable deſtruction of — ry all his 
* adherents, He called a. coungil, at Derby, 
he and, after a long 1 he majority de- 
termined, that they fhouid retreat with, all 
expedition. According they . abandoned 
Derby on the, ſixth day af December, early 
in the morning, and marched, with: ſuch ce- 
lerity, that on the ninth, their vanguard ar- 
aived at mancheſter; on the twelfth they en 
tered Preſton, and continued their march 
northwards. The duke of Cumberland, who» 
who was encamped at Meriden, when firſt 
apprized of their retreat, detached; the horſe 
and dragoons in purſuzt of them; While ge- 
neral Wade began his march from Ferry 
bridge into Lancaſhire, with a view of in- 
tercepting them in their route: but at 
Wakefield he underſtood, that they had al- 
ready reached Wigan, and therefore re- 
paired to his old poſt at Neweaſtle, after 
having detached general Oglethorpe with his 
horſe and dragoons, to join thoſe! who had 
been ſent off from the duke's army. They 
purſued with ſuch alacrity, that they, overy 
ook the rear of the rebels, with Which they 
Wirmiſhed, in Banegſhire, The militia of 
umberland and , Weſtmoreland were raiſed 
and armed. by the duke's order, to harraſs 
them in their march, The bridges were bro- 
ken down, tlie roads damaged, and the bea- 
ons lighted to alarm the country. Nevers 
lets, they retreated regularly with their 
| 'E ſimall. 
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dragoons. Theſe alighted, in order to at- 


da few individuals. 


Highland army reached Carliſſe, and having 
reinforced the garriſon of the place, croſſed 


no outrage committed. Vea, notwithſtands 


J - 


fmall train of artillery. They were overs 
taken at the village 0 Clifton,” in the neigh. 
bourhood of Penrith, by two regiments of 


tack à party of their rear guard which had 
halted near Clifton moor with a view to re- 
tard the purſuit, The aſſailants were tou 

ly handled; and the rebels haying _ 
pliſhed their purpoſe, retired with the loſs of 


On the nineteenth day of the month, the 


«4 


the rivers Eden and Solway into Scotland; 
having thus accompliſhed one of the of 
furprizing retreats that ever was performed, 
But the moſt remarkable circumſtance of thi 
expedition was, the moderation and regulz- 
rity with which thoſe ferocious people con- 
eluted themſelves, in a, country abounding 
with plunder. No violence was © offered; 


ing the exceſhve cold, and the hunger and fi- 
tigue to which they muſt have been expoſed, 
they left behind no ſick, or ſtragglers ; but 
retired with deliberation, and carried off thei 
cannon in the face of their enemy. [The dul 
of Cumberland inveſted Car ifle with hi 
whole army on the twenty-firſt day of Decem- 
ber, and on the thirtieth, the garriſonurs 
rendered at diſcretion, The priſoners amount- 
ing to about four hundred, were impriſoned 
in different goals in England, and oy duke 
returned to London, 
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Tze pretender proceeded by the way of 
Dumfries to Glaſgow, from Whiek city he 
exacted ſevere | contributions, on account of 
its attachment to the government, 'for whoſe 
ſervice it had raiſed a-regiment of nine hun- 
dred men, under the command of the earl of 
Hume. Having continued ſeveral days at 
Glaſgow, he advanced towards Sterling; and 
was joined by ſome forces which had been af- 
ſembled in his abſence by lord Lewis Gordon, 
and John Drummond, brother to the dukes 
of Gordon and Perth. This laſt nobleman 
had arrived from France in November, with 
a (mall reinforcement of French and Iriſh; 
and a commiſſtor as general of theſe auxilia- 
ries, He fixed his head quarters at Perth; 
where he was reinforced by the earl of CEromar· 
tie, and other clans, to the number of two 
thouſand, and he was accommodated with a 
ſmall train. of artillery. They had found 
means to ſurpriſe a ſloop of war at Montroſe, 
with the guns of which they fortified* that 


harbour. They had received a conſiderable 
eam of money from Spain. They took poſ- 
ba eon of Dundee, Dumblaine, Down- caſtle; 
ge and laid Fife under contribution | 
ue Being joined by lord Drummond, he now 
rg c{tcd the caſtle of Stirling, but to no pur- 
rose. It was during this attempt, that general 
u Hawley, who commanded a confiderable body 
nt! forces near Edinburgh, ' undertook to raiſe 
ai he ficge, and advanced towards the rebel ar- 


Dy as far as Falkirk. 
believe neither antient nor modern hi 
an produce a. parallel to the action near 
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Falkirk: the account of which I read, from 
two different perſons, at different times, who 
could have no motive to diſguiſe the truth 
They both: affirmed, The two armies wert 

quite enraged at each other, and advance 

with all poſſible fury : till a general panic 
ſeized the Engliſh, who faced about, and fait 

2 away. A like general panic ſeized ti 

ts, Who likewiſe faced about, and ran a 
faſt the oppoſite way. But then finding none 
purſued them, they wheeled round, and 
marched. again to the very ground they had 

left. The Engliſn did the ſame. But juſt a 

that time began a violent ſtorm of wind and 
rain. Nevertheleſs there was à kind of en 
gagement for ſome minutes, in Which two. 
three hundred men fell in the whole. Then 
the Scots were ſtruck with a panic again, and 
ran away a fecond time, cl looking bach, 
and ſeeing no purſuers, they boldly returned 
and took the king's cannon. But the Englil 
looked back no more, till they found then 

ſelves fafe at Edinburgh. n. 
By this time the duke of Cumberland h 

ut himſelf at the head of the troops in Edi 
urgh, conſiſting of fourteen. battalions i 
infantry, two regiments of dragoons, Wt 
fifteen hundred Highlanders from Argyle 
ſhire, under the command of colonel Cam 
bell, in all about ' fourteen thoufand men 

Oa the laſt day of January, his royal high 

neſs began his march to 1 and th 

enemy, who had renewed the ſiege of 80. 

ling Caftle; not only abandoned that ent 

prize, but croſſed the river Forth wih pit 
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cipitation. Their prince found great difficul-. 
yin maintaining his forces; that part of the 
ountry being quite exhauſted; but he hoped 
o be reinforced in the Highlands, and to re- 
ive ſupplies of all kinds from France and 
Spain: he therefore, retired by Badenoch to- 
ards Inverneſs, which the earl of Loudon 
bandoned at his approach. The fort was 
urrendered to him without oppoſition, and 
ere he fixed his head-quarters, | 
The duke of Cumberland having ſecured. 


nd 

he important poſts of 8 and Perth, 
ith the Heſſian battalions, advanced with 

e army to Aberdeen, where he was joined 4 
y the duke of Gordon, the earls of Aber- 


een and Findlater, the laird of Grant, 
nd other perſons of diſtinction. Here he 
ay three months. | | MERTON. 
While the duke ſtayed at Aberdeen the ad- 
inced guards, confifting of Kingſton's horſe, 
„o regiments of dragoons, and three of. 
ighlanders, lay at Strathbogie. April the 
venth he ſent orders, for the army to march 
Old Meldrum and Peterhead, to meet the 
lvanced guards and to form the grand army 
Lochaber, on the bank of the rapid river 
pey. The rebels who were drawn up on 
ae other fide, reſolved to diſpute his paſſage, 
ic bank on which they ſtood being high and 
ep, and the chief path whereby the Eng- 
In were to aſcend it, being ſo narrow, as 
rdly to admit of two to go abreaſt. But 
ey were bought and ſold ; the chief direc- 
r of all their motions was in the duke's pay, 
dd told them, the ſhips which they * 
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the mouth of the river, Were ſent to land meg 

behind them, ſo that - unleſs - they: Would be. 

e two fires, they muſt retreat without 
1 de s ! "$14.9 2 |. 4 | is 

4k hey were hefitating upon this, wheg the 

duke ordered Kingſton's horſe and fifteen 

companies of grenadiers, to march, through 

the town to the bank of the river. In abom 

an hour he followed with, the grand army, 

The rebels then retreated, and the, Engi 

ctoſſod in places; but could not-poſſibly.hare 

climbed the bank, at leaſt not without loſing 

great part of the army, had there been any 

oppoſition. While the duke {lowly.adyanced; 

the rebels were continually amuſed with fal 

intelligence, and thereby harraſſed to and fn 

N Ho be kept almoſt without meat, drink 

or ſleep. | 1 4 10 

April the 'fifteentby, the grand army lyug 

near Nairn, the rebels formed a defign-of {ur 

prizing in the night. And they came 10.neay 

unobſerved, that it ſeems, they muſt had 

ſueceeded, had they not retired, without anf 

viſible cauſe: whether they were ſeized vi 

a panic, or informed by their falſe! friendy 

that their de was diſcovere .. 

April the fixteenth,, they were, informey 

the duke was retreatedi;;, upon-which aur 5 

them were ſcattered; up and down in que o 

food: nor had thoſe who lay on Cullowd 

moor, two miles from Inverneſs, any thong 

of his being near till they ſaw him on the to 

of che oppoſite hill, about a mile and-a hk 

diſtant from them. They then immediately 

: formed, being ſeven or eight /- thouſand 

* (= num 
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number, with a few pieces of cannon, and a 
{mall battery on the righe of the duke's army, 
which he immediately ordered a party of 
Kingſton's horſe to 1eize, - which they did 
without the leaſt oppoſition. Probably theſe 
too were ſold: The battle began about a 
uarter- after twelve. The whole front line 
of the rebels came down ſword in hand : and 
WW: large part of them fell on our left, cut their 

Ray through, and! deſtroyed the greater part 
of Barrell's regiment. But they were Joon 
eplaced; and in · the mean time, our cannon 
nade whole lanes thro® them, yet they fought 
leſperately, till the drageens N 
rith the Argyleſhire men, pulled down a par 
rall, and attacked them it flank, They were 
hen totally breke: on which their ſecond 
ine, inſtead of advaneing, fled in the utmoſt 
onfuſion. The French Piquets on their left 
id not fire à ſhot; but ſtood inactive during 
e engagement, and two or three days after 
urrendered themſelves priſoners of war. In 
ſs than thirty minutes, the battle was over, 
nd the field covered with the ſlain. * The 
dad as far as Inverneſs, was ſtrewed with 
ad bodies, and a great number of people, 
ho from motives of curioſity had come to 
e the battle, were ſacrificed to the undiſtin- 
iſling vengeance of the victors. Twelve 
ndred rebels were ſlain on the field and in 
e purſuit. | rt: TH 


when heightened by unneceſſary cruelty. 
ow guilty ſoever an enemy may be, it 
the duty of à brave ſoldier to remember 
t he is only to fight an oppoſer, and 

not 


Civil war is in itſelf terrible, but more 
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228 HISTORY: OF ENGLAND. 
not a ſuppliant. The victory was in cui 
reſpect deciſive, and humanity to the conqueg 
a ed would have rendered it glorious,” But g 
merey was ſhewn; the conquerors were {ee 
to refuſe quarter to the wounded, the unam- 
ed, and the defenceleſs ; and ſoldiers to ant 
-Eipate the baſe employment of the executioner 
The duke afterwards ordered fix and thi 
- deſerters to be executed, the conquerors (prey 
terror wherever they came; and after a ſha 
; ſpace, the whole country round Was oy 
- dreadful ſcene of plunder, flaughter, and: 
ſolation; juſtice was forgotten, and yengeant 
_-alſumed the name 
One would almoſt imagine, the condi 
tors of this deſperate eaterprize- had conſpin 
i their own deſtruction, as they certainly 
lected every ſtep that might have'contriby 
to their ſafety or ſucceſs, | They might hy 
-. oppoſed the duke of Cumberland at they 
- ſage of the Spey : they might have afteny 
attacked his camp in the night, with ag 
proſpect of ſucceſe. 
As they were greatly inferior to hi 
number, and weakened with hunger aud 
tigue, they might have retired to the hills 
faſtneſſes, where they would have found pl 
. ty of live cattle for proviſion, reeruited 
. regiments, and been joined by a ſtrong 
forcement, which was actually in fulln 
to their aſſiſtance. But they were ben 
all along : ſo that they could not avalwl 
ſelves of any of theſe advantages. 
One of the duke's ſtraggling parties "ﬀ 
'- bhended the lady Mackintoſh, Who wt 
54335 £ ; | 1 » as < | - ps 
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ry iſoner to Inverneſs; plundered het houſe, - * 

n. *. drove away her cattle, eugk her hut. - | 
band was actually in the ſer vice ot the govern = 
gent. The caſtle and gardens of lord Lovat-. 

ere deſtroyed. The French priſonets were: - 0 
cat to Carliſle and Penriths Kilmarnock, 

e almerino, Cramartie, and his ſon the ler 


Macleod, were; conyeyed by ſea to:Londong 
and. thoſe of an inferior rank were confiped3n 
different priſons. The marquis of Tulkibar- 
dine, together , with. a brother of the ea of 
Dunmore, and Murray the pretender's ſecre- 
ary, were ſeized and! tranſported to the To W- 
r of London, to which, the ear of Ftagtair 
ad been committed on ſuſpicion; aud the 
Jeſt ſon of lord Lovat was impriſoned in che 
aſtle of Edinburgh. In a worde all the 
goals of Great Britain, from the capital north 
rards, were filled with thoſe unfortunate cap - 
ves 3 and, great numbers of them wor 
rowded together in the holds of ſhips, where 
ey periſhed in the moſt deplorable mannes. 
In the month of May, the duke of Cumber- 


and PI nds the army into the High- 
ends, as far as Fort Auguſtus, where he en- 
ll amped; and;fentoff detachments on all hands, 
bunt down the; fugitives; and lay waſte. the 


puntry with. fire and ſword. The caſtles of 
lengary and, Lochiel were plundered and 
urned; eygry, houſe; hut, or chabi tation; 


et with the. fame fate, without: diſtinction, 
lä 21 che cattle, and ꝓroviſion were carried 


| 3. the, mep, were either ſhot upon the 
al like wild; beaſts, or put to death 
V ©7189 2417 10 9900 2443 * 110 
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i in cold blood, without form of trist: this 
| men, after baving ſeen their huſbands and f. 
rhers murde red,; were ſubjected to brutil 
lation, and then turned out naked, with they 
f | children, to ſtarve on the barren heaths, One 
4 whole family was incloſed in a barn, avd ch, 
. ſumed to aſhes. Thoſe miniſters of venge 
ance were fo alert in the execution ef they 
office, that in a few duys there was neithy 
houſe, cottage, man, nor beaſt, to be ſeen with. 
in the compaſs of fifty-miles 5 all Was vi 
ſilence, and defolation; 
In this manner were blaſted all che eue 
and all the ambition of the young adventurer; 
one ſhort hour reduced him from a nomindl 
king, to a diſtreſſed forlorn outeaſt, ſnuntel 
= by all mankind, except ſuch as ſoght hi 
4 de ſtruction. Immediately after the ö 
5 ment, he fled away with a captain of 
James's cavalry, and when their bert e wi 
fatigued, they both — 2 „and ſeparately 
ſought for ſafety ſome days wander. 
| ect in this — naturaliy wild, but non 
= rendered more formidable by war, a' wreteh- 
= ed ſpectator of all thoſe horror which Wen 


— —— _— * 2 
ks . 
A — 


3 the reſult of his ill- guided ambition. 
2 There is a ſtriking ſimilitude betwern lil 
© adventures, and- toll of Chanes tlie ſecin ar 
* upon his eſcape from Worceſter. He Toney ne 
| | times found refuge in caves and cottage nl pu 


1 without attendants, - and dependent gn tt 
1 wretched natives, who could - Pity, but qt 
'2 relieve him. Sometimes he lay in forelly 
1 witch one or two companions, continually 
1 | purſued * ow” pi of the e 

ry 1 


* 


there was 2 ke ward of thirty thouſand, pounds 
offered for taking; him, dead or alive, She- 
cidan, an Iriſh, adyenturer, war the (perſon 
who kept faithfully, by him, and inſpired 
him with courage. to ſupport, ſuc r 
hardſhips. 'He ad qccafion' in the courſe of 
his concealments, to truſt his Hife to the tide- 
lity of above ff individuals, whoſe venera- 
tion for his family prevailed above their ava- 
rice. 5 % eil fs, ber Laacet? 

One day, having walked from morning till 
night, he ventured to enter a kouſe, the own- 
er of which be well knew was attached to the 
oppolite party. As he entered, he addreſſed 
the maſter of the houſe in the following man- 
ner. The ſon of your king comes to beg 
*« a little bread; and a few eloaths. I | 
i your preſent attachment to my adverſaries, 
1 ho I belieye you have ſufficient honour not 

« to abuſe my confidence. Take thefe rags | 
e that have for ſome time been my only co- 
e vering ; you may probably reſtore 25 to 
me one day when 1 ſhall be ſeated on the 
© throne of Great Britain.“ Tbe maſter of 
the houſe was touched with pity ; he aſhſted 
him as far as he was able, and neyerdiyulged 


- 


the ſeeret. , ß 2d ke» eo 
In this manner he continued to wander 
among the -frightful wilds of Glengary, for 
near ix months, often hemmed round by his 
purſuers, but ſtill ſtrangely reſcued from the 
impending danger. At length a privateer of 
St. Maloes, arrived in Lochnanach, in which 
he embarked in the moſt wretched attire, He 
was clad in a ſnort coat of black frize, thread- 
bare, over which was a common Highland 
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was lain. 


- _ thus purſued, the ſcaffolds an 
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to the plantations in North America, 
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ance. But Balmerino 8 oried in the + 


belt, From Alen 
r e x dagger. ow had nt 
dern cifteck for 24 0 1 „Eye Vi 
OUR, nis vifage wan, and Reed conftity 
TOY greatly 1 "by famine and fatigue: 
He was accomp Panel len and Sheri 
dan, who had ſh ah "his cal ue to- 
gether with Cameron' of Lockiet;' and his 
rother, and à few others, They et fail for 
2 rance, and after haying been chaced by tm 
gliſn men of wat, they arrived in Ae 
= a Fs called Roſeau, 151 Morlaik in Bro 
tagne. Perhaps he would have found it mot 
difficult to eſcape, had not the vigilanee of © 
his purſuers been relaxed by a a report that he 


Plaid; girt 72 him by by 


In the mean time, , while the „ : 
—— þ 

were preparing for his adherents. ' Selva 
officers of the rebel army were hangell, rap 
an quartered, at Kennington-commion, —— - 
eighbourhood of London. Their conftahe 0 
death gained more 1 roſelytes to their cus T 

ories would axe oh 


| 175 1 87 their v 
taine ine were executed in che fame th 


manner at Carliſle, and eleven at Vork. 1 5 
few obtained pardons, | and a  conifidleradli 4 
number of the common men were trantportel th, 


The earls of Kilmarnock and Cromarti oe 


and the lod Balmering, were tried by = oo 
peers, and found guilty.  Cromartie was 


doned, but the other two Were brheale — 


Tower: hilt. - Kilmarnock deb! 4 mens 


ouſpeſs of his! crimes, and profeſſed His'repents 


at, n. 2 


for which he fell. When his fellow-ſufferer 
was commanded to bid God bleſs king George, 
which he did with a faint voice, Balmerino 
{till avowed his principles, and cried out aloud, 
« God bleſs king James!“ Mr. Radcliffe, 
brother to the late earl of Derwentwater, Who 
was beheaded in the former reign, being tak- 
en on board a ſhip as he was coming to re- 
inforce the pretender's army, and the identit7 
of his perſon being proved, he was ſenteneed 
upon a former conviction, and ſuffered” his 
fate upon Tower-hill with tranquiſity an 
reſolution.. Lord Lovat was tried and found 
guilty ſome time after; he died with intrepi- 
dity; but his ſufferings did little honour to his- 
cauſe, Thus ended the Iaft effort of the 
family of the Stuarts, for re-aſcending. the: 
throne. „ 
Immediately after the rebeVion was ſuppreſ-- 
ſed, the legiſlature eftahliſhed ſeveral regula- 
tions in Scotland, which were equally condu- 
eive to the N of that people, and the 
tranquility of the united kingdom. The 
eee had fill this time continued to 
wear the old military dreſs of their anceſtors, 
and, never went without: arms. Io conſe- 
quence of this, they: conſidered themſelves 
28 a body of people; diſtinct from the reſt of 
the nation, and were ready, upon the, ſhorteſt 
notice, to ſecond; the inſurrections of their 
chiefs, But they were now compelled 1 Wear 
cloaths, of the... common faſhion. And hat 
contributed ill. more. to, their real felſeity, *: 
nas the alli. tht hereditary e 
bon winch eee ee 


L . 


The French arms were crowned with repeated 
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The power of their chieftains was totally de- 
ſtroyed, and the ſubjects in that part ofthe 

h kingdom, were granted. a participation ot the 

common liberty. . | 

Ia the mean time, the flames of wat Hed 

upon the continent with increaſing violence, 


Tucc ! and "aloft the whole Netherland 
were reduced under their dominion, The 
Datch in their uſual manner negociated, ſup- 
plicated, and evaded : the ye” but they 
found themſelves: very day, ſtripped” a 
ſome of thoſe ſtrong towns which on a 
barrier to their dominions. They noh u 
almoſt defenceleſs, and ready to receive the 
terms of their conquerors; their WE 
vety being quite ſuffocated in the "ſpirit of 
traffic and lux 

The Dutch Were at this me divided hy 
Tactions which had continued for above i cen- 
tut y in their republic. The one declared ht 
. the prince of Orange and a ſtadtholder, ths 
other oppoſed this election, and deſired friend: 
mip with France. Fe prevalence' of either 


of theſe faftions to its utmoſt: extent "wat / 
equally fatal to fred 2 oor if a fradtholdet Wh: 
were elected, the conſtitu n becate altered ut 
from a republic to a kind of limited monarthy; re 
if, on the contrary, the oppoſite: party pre. ro: 
vailed, the people muſt ſubmit to the weight o 
of a e arift6eracy ſupported 61 Frencl he) 
| and Hable to its e che we he 
| Sls the oe f former; f © 
ſeveral to us, led th ee? g to jon 
Weläre the prince of Orange adtholder, o 


29 Cap 
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aptain-gerieraly and adimiral of the United 
provinces. /The* vigorous' 2 f 
this reſolution immediately appeared!“ All 
commerce with the French was prohibited; 
the Dutch army was augmented,” and orders 
ere iſſued to commence hoſtifities againſt 
be French by ſea and land. Thus the war, 
aich bad begun but in a ſingle” coutitry, 
was now diffuſed 'over all Europt; and pre- 
vailed in different parts of this 175 
tical conftitution, remitting and 1 
turns. f | mY bas; | 
The king of Sardinia, whe cher WE cars 
efore joined France againſt England)” now 
declared againſt the ambitious power of 
France. Italy felt all the terrors of iatłſtiſle 
at, or more properly looked on, White fo- 
igners were contending With each other for 
her uſurped” dominions. The French «and 
Spaniards on one ſide, and the Tmperialifts and 
the king of Sarditia on the other, ravaged 
thoſe beautiful territories by turns, and gave 
aus to a country that + once IL her 
dominion over the world. 
About this time, che Eng gliſh made lee 5 
ack upon Port Orient, x ſea · port i Frames: | 
ut drew off their forces: in a panic. The 
French gained a conſide table victory at Rout 
roux in Flanders; although it procured'tliem 
0 real advantage. Another victory; Wich 
hey obtained at La” Feldt, ſerved to "depreſs 
he allied army* til 450er. But the 1 
df Berz en-S sen e ſtrongeſt fortifiea- 
ion of Dutch Brabant, reduced the Duten 
0 a ſtate of deſperation, Howeyer, theſe - 
vie- 


_ — —_ MCAS —— — * 


ed, and himſelf ſlain. An unſucceſsful fe 


with fix ſhips of war, took above forty Fread 
ſhips. richly; laden from St. Domingo; 3 


defeat, which the French fleet ſuſtained fro 
admiral Hawke, in which ſeven ſhips * 


tion, treachery, and rebellion, — ead 


Rl all to loſe, and nothing to ain 
tory was the moſt advantageous time 90 ff 


home, and the election of a. ſtadtholdes. 


This was what the allies had long 1 fo 
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victories gained by the French were counter. 

— 6k bY with 755 n diſappointments 
Italy the; marſhal Bellifle” 122 147 5 

tempting to penetrate at the he 

four thouſand men into Paine Ma oy 


was ſent out for the recovery of Cape Breton, 
Two more were-fitted ovt, the one to make 
a deſcent upon the Britiſh colomes in Amens 
ca, and the other to car 77 on the operation 
in the Eaſt Indies; but t eſe were attacke 
by Anſon and Warren, and nine of their ſuꝶ 
taken. Soon after this, commodore For 


chis loſs was ſoon after followed by anothe 


line, and ſeveral. frigates were taken 
In this manner victory, defeat, 


other, till all fides began 10 be works guid 
Vale ſolid advantage. 
he Dutch had for ſome time codeavoud ; 

to ſtop the progreſs ofa War, in Which e 


of France was fenfible that Aer xi 


terms of peace. The bad ſucce ſs of his 
mirals at ſea, and of his armies in Ita, 
frequent bankruptcies of his merchants 


Holland, Who gave ſpirit to the . oppalitid 
contributed to make bim ,weary.,offiths 1 


0778 * 06 E 1 19: 435 
and 10 855 


etyithAzndth S, the Were 
ed to Nen 795 


ee ſtry in 
it ticular "Andi is r es e age 
1 ured: day hwy Ats, . 
* ery ready to Accede. iation© was 
here fore refolved 'upon'; atick the contendin 
on, 
powers agreed on a congreſs at Aix. M. Chi 
pelle, where the earl  Safidwieh ulld Sit 
homas Robinſdn aſfiſted as plenipc ntiaries 
rom the king of Great Br tail. 512092 
This Feats, Sich takes its name From the 
ity at which it was made, Was begun u 
he preliminary conditions ! of te oting all 
onqueſts made during the war. From thence 
great hopes were 1 of conditions both 
ayourable” ang Hondoura . to the Entity 
ot 25 treaty e a ; hat "apr 
diſgrace,” It , "that Ku 
rs on KY aue Mold he be ren and*'all 
onqueſts given uß: char the” tee of 
arma, Placentia, and Gtaſtalla; fh ul de 
eded to Don Philip, "Heir apparent” to the 
paniſh throne, and to his heifs; but 0 caſe * 
F his ſuccecdiſig to" the crown” ot Spain 
ould revert to Yee boufe'6ff Auftris! It was 
19 onfirmed that, the fortifications of Dusiirk 
ade ca ſhduld be demolimed; cha che 
egliſn ſhip àannually ſent with Nlaves to the, 
2 of New Spain thould*have'this privite 
dntinued for four 15 : that the king of 
ne ſhould be confirmed CES 
2 | Silea, Wich 3 tely contueredy 
ia that "the + queen. of* , 15000 be 
cured in her Arby ness "Bit - 
| one 
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one article was art r Repu che Eng, 
dhe al the reſt, p gs 
the king of Great B Bebe le pa 
after the ratification. of. 1 'rreaty, fend 
7 of rank and d diſtinclion to N p 
ages, until reſtitution. ſhould, be mad: 

pe Breton, and all other . ps 
Eng gland had, made dung the Wg., Thi 
7128.3 ortify; ng, clavſe ; but to add to 1h 
general error er negocia no. Mmentioq 
was made of the ſearching the, V Top 
land in the American ſeas, ypon whit 
war was originally begun. There 
reſpective poſſeſſions in N America wet 
not 8 ; nor did they receive aby 
equivalent for thoſe forts W 152 relond 
to che enemy. The treaty of U 70 
long been the object of W . 


n it was made 3 but with all itz x, 


now aye was by fat 
Yer ſuck Was 1. 


In truth 2 went TH but 2, v 
truce ; 2 ceſſation from Ade "ol ic 


both ſides were unable to continues Þ 


In the mean time, as Europe eng ye un 
xranquility, the people of England eit 


and the miniſtry was libetal in promiſinꝶ then 


a return of all the advantages of peace. All 
in order to pleaſe the po 1 5 THT 


n Was "qt 


ee nn” 


avld ce tllink abet 1 bad 
aty, which was celebrated: with ER 
lificent profuſion. bg! Hannes 
Meantime a bill was puſſed for 
; Britiſh herring fiſhery, in the manner 
hat carried on 4 the Duteh. From the 
arry ing ſuch a ſcheme ' vigorouily into exe 
ution, e ad van were expected. 
The Dutch, WHO had: enjoyed the ſole 
profits arifing from this article, confidered:the 
tx as a mine of inenhauſtlbls wealth, But 
he patience and frugality of that nation ſeem | 
d fit them more properly" for the lite of fillier- 
nen than the En thy {4 CH DV 4 

In the mean time Mr. Pelham, — 
onducted the bufineſs of che ſtateg. and 
as a man of candour and capacity, laid 4 
heme for lightening the immenſe load? of 
ebt which the nation ſuſtained in conſe- 
uence of the late war. His plan Was to leſ- 


8 


2 — 


jad been promiſed- on granting the ſupplies; 
r elſe obliging the — receive the ſums 
riginally granted. Thoſe; for inſtance, whey 
ere proprietors; of ſtock, and received for 
e uſe of their money four per cent. wer jen ort. 
an act paſſed for that purpoſe; compel 

o ſubſcribe their names, ſignifying their con- 
nt to accept of three padde ten ſhillings per 
ent. the following year, and three per cent. 
very year enſuing; and in caſe of a refuſal, 
ſſurances were given. that the ernment 
ould pay off che princi his ſcheme 
as attended with the red effect, though 


in ſome meaſure, was a force upon 't 
lender 


r 


en the debt, by lowering the intereſſ wie“ 


ah & 
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| tender, ho had originally granted. his mos 
was evidently beneficial to the gationg and 
| the puhlie credit. Befide this, ſalutary. mes 


2 But all the advantages;;the;, nation reaped 


elaſed, the majority appeared to he in fayourd 


upon different terms. ¶ However, the mealun 


jene has ſhewn that it no Way jalfefiel 


fate others were purſugd for the, intereſtg 
the nation With equal ſueceſs. The imporg 
tion of iron from America Was allowed, the 
trade: to Africa was laid open, but under tis 
ſuperintendance of the board of trade 


from theſe ſalutary; meaſures were not {uf 
cient to counterbalance the ſtroke which | 
berty received, by an unufual ſtretch of thy 
avaleges of the houſe; of commens, I 
rentham, member for Weſtminſtex,, hana 
vacated his ſeat in the houſe, of commons, i 
accepting a place under the cron, again it 
ſolyed to ſtand candidate, and met with a 
lent oppoſition. Thoſe who ſty led themſely 
the Independent Eledtors of, Weſstmiaſ 
named Sir George V andeput, a private gent 


man, as his competitor. But the.poll be 


lord Trentham. The independent cee 
8 injuſtice in the high-HaHH yall 
Veſtminſter, and carried che ir petition Hen 
houſe, Toes * Ta 2230220174 [3 0 e 
LY *I O this petition the, houſe paid little atteg on 
tion; but proceeded to examine the higi e: 
liff as to the cauſes that had ſa long protreli@»: 
8 This officer laid te blame nd 
Mr. Crowle, who had acted as counſel fot er, 
petitioners, and alſo upon be hee y 
Alexander Murray, a friend tg: Si Gehen 
ae 1 N e Van de v. 
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Vandeput, and one Gibſon, an upholſterer. 
Theſe three perſons were, therefore, brought 
to the bar of the houſe; Crowle and Gibſon 


Murray was at firſt admitted to bail; but 
afterwards ordered, to be committed to New- 
gate, and to receive this ſentence at the bar 
of the houſe upon his knees. When he was 
onduted before the houſe, being directed 
o kneel, he refuſed to comply, and this 
brew the whole aſſembly into commotion; 
hey then ordered that he ſhould be com- 
mitted immediately, denied the uſe of pen, 
nk, and paper, and that . no perſon ſhould 
ave acceſs to him, without permiſſion of the 
ouſe. | N 

1 This impriſonment he underwent with 2 
bearfulneſs, ſenſible that, by the conſtitu- 
jon of the country, his confinement could 


p FR = » 2» >” 25.0 = 


ontinued ſitting; and at the end of the ſeſ- 
on he was accordingly diſcharged. But what 


e enſuing ſeſſion, to find that.he was again 
lled upon, and that a motion was made for 


_ thought proper to ſcreen himſelf by ab- 
We onding ; but the people could not help con- 
erring their repreſentatives» rather as their 


adiftive, than legiſlative authority. How- 
er, the ſubject has ſtill one reſource againſt 
violent reſolutions of the houſe againit 
m; he may reſiſt if he thinks proper, as 
Vol. IV. they 
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conſented to aſk pardon, and were dimifſed, 
upon being reprimanded by the ipeaker.. - 


ontinue no longer than while the commons 
as his amazement, at the commencement of 


ommitting him cloſe priſoner to the Tower! 


preflors, and the houſe as aſſerting rather 
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they are arme with no legal exetutive por 
ers to compel obedience. e 


The people were ſcarce recovered fromthe 
reſentment produced by this'meafure, when 

another was taken in the houſe, which, Td ll 
a line between the rich and r that ſeemed 
impaſſable. This was the for the better ll | 
preventing clandeſtine marriages. The griey. Wl 1 


ance complained of, was, that the ſons and 
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daughters of opulent families were often e. 
duced into marriage before they had ſuff. f 
cient experience to be ſenſible of the di- = 
parity of the match. This ſtatute, therefore, Wl = 
enacted, that the bans of marriage ſhould h st 
regularly publiſhed three fuccefhive Sund 
in the church of the parifh where both par /: 
ties had reſided for one month, at leaſt, befor t! 
the ceremony. It declared, that any mam t 
e ſolemnized-without this previous public ©: 
tion, or a licenſe obtained from the biſhop =! 
court, ſhould be void, and that the pes £3 
who ſolemnized it ſhould be trauſported of 
ſeven years. This act was at that mal 0 

thought replete with conſequences infurious tt 
' ſociety; and experience has confirmed onanyy © 
truth of many of thoſe objeftions. Tnfamoul >a 
men have made a practice of ſedueing o I 
women, ignorant of the law, by pretending di- 
a marriage which they knew to be Nepal, u R 
e 


conſequently no longer binding. "The pod 
| by being prevented from making allane 
with the rich, have left wealth to actumuls 
contrary to the intereſts of the ſtate. R 
been found to impede marriage, by dogy 
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it with unneceſſary ceremonies ; and lewd- . 
neſs and debauchery have become ſtill more 


frequent. Fs Re ee ee Re os 7 
"This ſeſſion was Sage by another 
aft equally unpopular. is was a law for 
naturalizing the-Jews : but the people with - 
out doors remonſtrated ſo loudly againſt it, 
that the miniſtry had it repealed the enſuing 
ſeſſion. | * "I 

An act equally unpopular with the two 
former was now alſo paſſed, for the better 
preſerying the 2 y this, none but a 
man already poſſeſſed of a ſtated fortune was 
allowed the privilege of carryinga gun, or de- 
| ftroying game, though even upon the grounds 
which S himſelf rented and paid for. This 
law totally damped all martial ardour among 
the lower orders of mankind, by preventing 
their handling thoſe arms, which might one 
day be neceſſary to defend their country. It 
alſo defeated its own end of preſerving the 
game; for the farmers, abridged of the power 
of ſcjzing game, never permitted it to come 
to maturity, 


+ A ſcheme, which the nation was: taught | 


to believe would be extremely advantageous, 
had been entered upon ſome ,time before. 
This was the encouraging thoſe who had been 
diſcharged the army or navy, to become ſet- 
tlers in a new colony in North America, in 
the province of Nova Scotia. Nova Scotia 
was a place where men might be impriſoned, 
but not maintained; it was cold, barren, and 
incapable of ſucceſsful cultivation. The new 
colony, therefore, was maintained there with- 
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ſome expence to the government in the beęin- 
ning; Hit ſuch as al, ſoon: went cy 
ward to the milder climates, Where they were 
invited by an untenanted and fertile ſoil, - 
However, it was for this barren ſpot that 
the Engliſh and French revived the war, 
which ſoon after ſpread with ſuch terrible de- 
vaſtation over every part of the globe. The, 
native Indians bordering upon the defarts of 
Nova Scotia, a fierce and ſavage people, look- 
ed from the firſt with jealouſy upon theſe ney 
fettlers ; and confidered the vicinity of the 
Engliſh, as an incroachment upon their native 
pofleffions. The French, who were neigh⸗ 
ours in like manner, and who were ſtill im- 
reſſed with national animoſity, fomented 
theſe ſuſpicions in the natives. mmiſlaries 
were, therefore, appointed to meet at Paris, 
to compromiſe theſe diſputes ; but theſe con- 


ferences were vain. 85 
The French had been the firſt- cultivators 


of Nova Scotia, and, by great induſtry and ſc 
Tong perſeverance, had rendered the ſoil, na» 1 
turally barren, capable of ſuſtaining nature, Wl i} 
with ſome affiſtance from Europe. This cc 
country, however, had frequently change 2; 
maſters, until at length the Engliſh were Wl 
ſettled in the poſſeſſion, and acknowledged 4M th 
the rightful owners, by the treaty of Utrecht w. 
The poſſeſfion of this country was reckoned th 
neceſſary to defend the Englith colonies to the th 
North, and to preſerve their ſuperiority in the 

fiſheries in that part of the world. The bi 
French, however, who had been long ſettſel i di. 
in the back parts of the country, e 1 ci] 
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viſpoſſels the new- comers, and fpirited up thie 
Indians to open hoſtilities, which were repre-- 
ſented to the Engliſh miniſtry for ſome time 
without redreſs. | 

Soon after this, another ſource of diſpute- 
began to be ſeen in the ſame part of. the world. 
The French pretending firſt to have diſcover- 
ed the mouth of the river Mifhfippi, claimed: 
the whole adjacent country towards - . New. 
Mexico on the Eaſt, and quite to the Apa- 
lachian mountains on the Weſt,. In order 
to aſſert their claims,. as they found ſeveral: 
Engliſh, who had ſettled beyond theſe 
mountains, they diſpoſſeſſed them of their 
new ſettlements, and built ſuch forts as would 
command the whole country. It was now, 
therefore, ſeen, that their intention was to- 
ſurround the Englith: eolonies,. which lay 
along the ſhore, - taking poſſeſſion of the 
internal parts of the country; and thus, be- 
ing in poſſeſſion already. of. the northern and 
ſouthern patts of that great continent, to hems 
the Engliſh. in on every ſide, and ſecure to- 
themſelves all trade with. the natives of the 
country. The Engliſhz. therefore, juſtly- 
apprehended, that if. the French united their 
northern colonies, which were traded into by 
the river Sti Lawrence, to their ſoutherg, 
which were acceffible by the river MiſkiGppn, 
they muſt in a ſhort time become maſters of 
the whole county. 

Negociations had long been carried on ;: 
but what could reaſon avail - in determining 
diſputes where there were no certain prin- 
ciples to be guided by? The limits of. 
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thoſe countries had. never been ſettled'; for 
they were: before this time too inſignificant, 
to. employ much attention. 
Not in America alone, but. alſo in- Aſia, 
the ſeeds: of a: new: war were preparing. On 
the coaſts of Malabar, the Englith and French 
kad, in. fact, never ceaſed from hoſtiling, 
his immenſe. tract of country, which now 
faw. the armies of: Europe contending for in 
dominion,. comprehends the whole Peninſula 
of India proper. On the coaſts of: this coun- 
try, the Engliſh, the French, and ſevezal other 
powers of Europe had built forts, with the 
original conſent.of the Mogul, who was then 
.emperor of the whole: tract. The war be⸗ 
tween. the. Engliſh and French there, began 
by either power ſiding with-two contending; 
princes: of the country, and from. being ſecon- 
daries in the quarrel, at length becoming prin- 
cipals. Moſt other national conteſts have 
ariſen from ſome principal cauſe ;. but this 
war ſeems to have becn;produced by. the con. 
currence of: ſeyexal, or. it may be conſidered 
as the continuance of the late war, which was 
never effectually extinguiſhed by the wretch- 
ed treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle. . oo 
The government of England had. long com- 
. plained of theſe infraQaons, and theſe pro- 
duced only recrimination; the two powers 
were negociating, accuſing, and 'deftroyung 
each other at the ſamg time. At length, tx 
miniſtry were reſolved to cut the knot, Which 
they could not unlooſe, and: to act. in opel 
defiance of the enemy. Orders were aocord- 
ingly diſpatched to all the governars af the 
American provinces to unite for their:mptual 
bee 
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ans over to eſpouſe their quarrel. But this 
was a meaſure which, by long neglect, was 
now become, impracticable. It had long been 
the method of the Engliſh to cultivate the 


friendſhip of this fierce and hardy race in 


times of danger; but to light it in circumy 
ſtances of alsry. This alienated the affec- 
tions of the Indians from the enn but the 
avarice of our merchants, who fold them bad 
commodities, and treated them with perfidy 
and inſolence, confirmed their averſion. Be- 
ſides, there was ſomething in the diſpoſition 
| of the French adventurers more ſimilar to 
meirs. They were hardy, enterprizing, and 
poor. The — therefore, naturally join- 
ed thoſe allies, from the conqueſt of whom in 
caſe of enmity, they could expect no plunder; 
and they declared war. againſt the Engliſh: 
ſettlers, who were rich, and whoſe.ſpoils-were: 
therefore. worth wiſhing. for. 1 
Thus the Engliſh.had not only the French, 
but almoſt: the Whole body of the Indian nati- 
ons to contend with; but what was ſtill worſe, 
their own. contentions rendered their ſitu- 
ation yet more deplorable. Some of the 


re 


had little to fear from the enemy, declined 


*nies, who had been men of broken fortunes, 
ch and had. left England in hopes of retrieving 
e their loſt circumſtances by. rapacity, abroad, 
d became ſo odious, that the. colonies refuſed to 


have the management. 
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ſecurity; and if ble, to bring the Indi- 


Engliſh. provinces, who, from their. ſituation, 


furniſhing their ſhare of the ſupplies, At the 
ſame time the r other colo- 
0 


lend any aſſiſtance, when ſuch. men were to 


The 
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The faccefſes, therefore, of the French i 
the beginning were uninterrupted]. There 
Had been for tome time frequent ſkirmiſhes 
between their troops and ours. _ had 


| 

Fought with general Lawrence to the North, 

and colonel Waſhington to the South, and. ll * 

came off victorious. It is unneceſſary, how. 

ever, to tranſmit theſe trifling details. to pol- | 

terity. It may be ſufficient to ſa „ that tht ö 

two nations ſeemed to have imbibed a part 

of the ſavage fury of thoſe with whom they : 

Fought, ahd exerciſed various cruelties, either - 

from a ſpifit of avarice or revenge. | f 

The minſtry in England began now a vie- WM " 

| 6rvus exertion in defence of thoſe colonies, Wil ; 

n who refuſed to defend themſelves. Four f 

39 operations were undertaken ih AtneFiea-at the BY - 

i ſame time. || Of theſe, ons was commanded y 
9 by colonel Monckton, te drive the French 

9 from their ineroachments upon the province Wil © 

1 of Nova Scotia. The ſecond; thore to the Wl * 

1 South, was directed againſt Crown - pbint, "A 

= unde the command of general Jen, *” 

Fr. The third, under the conduct of general Sti. 2 

KI ley, was deſtined to Niagara, to ſecure the 1 

= the: forts on the river; and the fourth will g, 

43 farther - ſouthward fill, againſt Fort Du e 

by. Queſne, under general Braddock: "ip 

4+ In theſt expeditions Monckton was ſuceel-h -" 

$1 ful; Johnſon alſo. was victoribus, . the" te 10 

4 Failed in taking the fort; Shirley. Toit de n 

E Jenſon for operation by delay; Braddock füt. - 

= fered a total defeat. This commander fü | 

= Forward upon Ins expedition in June, at thr the 
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head of two thouſand two hundred men, di- 
recting his march to that part of the country. 
where colonel Waſhington had been defeated 
the year before. Upon his arrival, he was 
informed that the French at Fort du Queſne, 
zgainſt which he was deſtined, expected a re- 
inforcement of five hundred men; he there 
ſore reſolved with all haſte to advance and 
attack them, before they became too powerful 
by this conjunction. In conſequence of this 
reſolution, leaving colonel Dunbar with eight 
hundred men to bring up the , proviſions, 
ſtores, and heavy. baggage, he marched for- 
ward with the reſt of his army, through a 
country, ſolitary and hideous, inhabited only 
by beaſts, and hunters ſtill mag formidable. 
He ſoon found himſelf advance into the de- 
ſarts of Oſwego, where no European had ever 
been. But his courage was greater than his 
caution; regardleſs of the deſigns of the ene- 
my, he took no care previouſly to explore the 
woods or the thickets, as if the nearer he ap- 
proached the enemy, the leſs he was in dan» 
ger, Being at length within ten miles of the 
fortreſs, and marching forward through the 
foreſts with full Dn of ſucceſs, on a 
ſudden his whole army was aſtoniſhed by 

general diſcharge of arms, both in 2 
fenk, from an enemy that ſtill remained un- 
ſcen. It was now too late to retreat; the 
troops had paſſed, into the defile, which the 
enemy had artfully permitted them to do be- 
fore they offered to fire. The vanguard of 
the Engliſh - fell back in conſternation upon 
the main body, and the panic ſoon became 
general, The officers alone diſdained to fy, 

whi 


Formal declaration of war. With this order 


recover itſelf during the war, Which was for 
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while Braddock himſelf ill continned to 
diſeoyer at once the greateſt ititvepidity and 
the greateſt imprudence. He diſtlamed tofl 
from the field, or to permit his men to quit 
their ranks when their only method of treat- 
ing the Indian army, was by a precipitate at- 
fack, or an immediate defertion of the field of 
battle. At length Braddock, having received 
a muſquet - fliot through the lungs, 
and a total con fuſion enſued. All the ati 
fery, ammunition and baggage of the arm 
were left to the enemy; and the loſs ſuſtals- 5 
ed by the Engliſh army amounted to ſeven 
hundred men. The ſhattered remains of the 
army, ſoon after joinitrg colonel Dunbat, .- 


I 4H 


by ir former route, and arrived w 
ſpread the general conſternation among th 
provincials of Philadelphia. | 


The general indignation that was raiſed by 
theſe defeats, drove the Engliſh into a ſpin 
of retaliation by ſea. Orders were given t 
make prize of the French ſhipping whereet 
Wund, though they had yet publiſhed" 


the nayal commanders readily complied; thi 
French merchant Thips were taken in feen 
places, and ſoon the Engliſh ports were ug 
with veſſets taken from the enemy, and kept 
as an indemnification for thoſe forts of whith 
they had unjuſtly poſſeſſed themſelves in Am. 
rica. The benefit of this meaſute, was thu 
more obvious than its juſtice ; it Rrack ack 
a blow, that the French navy was unable 8 


mally detlated on both fides oftly after. 
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8 * war being begun, both the na- 
tions made vigorous preparations- The 


b French for a long time had the ſatisfaction to 
Wc not only ſuecaſs attend their arms, but diſ- 
Content and faction dividing. the coundels. of 
Leir opponents. Their attempt was to 


make a formidable invaſion. Several bodies 
of their troops had for fame time been ſent 


/ down to the coaſts that lay oppoſite. the 
10 Britiſh ſhores; theſe were inſtructed In 
ee diſcipline of embarking and re- landi 
om flat-bottomed boats, which were 2 


in great numbers for that expedition. The 
number of men deftined for this enterprize, 
mounted to fifty thouſand, Every day they 
Neee exerciſed with embarking and diſemy - 
ns, while numbers of new flat-bottom- 


boats were continu added. 
I 7 he people of England faw themſelves 
a -Poſed, without arms, leaders, or diſcipline, 
FF. ivifiry that was timid, unpopular , an. 
vided among themſelves. It was in this 


xigence that they applied to the Dutch for 
thouſand = which they were e 


them. [1579 
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. to” furniſh by treaty in caſe of an inyaſſon, 
The Dutch refuſed, alledging that theit'trea- 
ty was to ſupply troops in caſe of an actual, 
and not a threatened invaſion. The king 
finding that he could not have the Dutch 
forces until their aſſiſtance would be too late, 
deſiſted from his demand; and the Dutch, 
with great amity, returned him thanks for 
withdrawing his requeſt, WT ps 
The miniſtry, — of this afſiſt. Wl - 
ance, looked round the continent to find where Wl © 
they might make a demand. A body of i 
Heſhians and Hanoverians, amounting” to 2 
bout ten thouſand men, was brought” oer © 
into England to protect about as many mil-W 
lions of Engliſh, who were ſuppoſed/incap«-l * 
ble of defending themſelves. But here the 
remedy appeared to the people worſe than 
the diſeaſe. The miniftry was 'reviled for 
Having reduced the nation to ſuch a diſgrace, 
The people conſidered themſelves as no wy 
reduced to the neceſſity of borrowing ſuc 
feeble aid. They only demanded/a vigoroit 
exertion of their own internal ſtrength; and 
feared no force that could be led to inv 


” Theſe fears, and diſſenſions among 
Engliſh, gave the French an opportunity 
carrying on their deſigns in another quarter 
and while the | miniſtry were employed 
guarding againſt the neighbouring -terron 
they were attacked in the Mediterrane 
where they expected no danger.”/'Thealla 
of Minorca, which we had taken from t 
Spaniards in the reign of queen Anne, 1 


=” —— 
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ſecured to England by repeated treaties. The 
French landed near the fortification of St. 
Philip, which was reckoned one of the 
ſtrongeſt in Eurape, and commanded by gene- 
ral Blakeney. The fiege was carried on with 
reat.vigour, and For ſome time as obſtinately 
efended on the fide of the Engliſh, _ 

The miniſtry being apprized of this, reſoly- 
ed to raiſe the ſiege if poſſible, and ſent out 
admiral Byng with ten ſhips of war, with or- 
ders to relieve Minorca at any rate. Upon 
his approaching the iſland, he ſoon ſaw the 
French banners diſplayed opoy the ſhore, and 
the Engliſh colours full flying on the caſtle 
of St. Philip. He had been ordered to throw _ 
a body of troops into the garriſon ; but he 
did not even make the attempt. While he 
was thus deliberating between his fears and 
his duty, his attention was quickly called off 
by the appearance of a French fleet, that 
ſcemed of nearly equal force to his own, 
Confounded by a variety of meaſures, he 
ſeemed reſolved to purſue none. The French 
leet advanced, a part of the Engliſh fleet en- 
aged ; but the admiral ſtill kept aloof. _ The 
rench fleet, therefore, ſlowly failed away, 
nd no other opportunity offered. of coming to 
cloſe engagement. a 
This caution was carried beyond all bounds, 
ut a council of war, which was ſoon after 
alled on board the admiral's own ſhip, depriv- 
i the Engliſh garriſon of all hopes of ſuc- 
dur. It was there determined to fail away 
d Gibraltar to refit the fleet. 

FLY TENT Ne 
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Nothing could exceed. the reſentment of 
the nation upon being informed of Byny'; 
conduct. The news, which ſoon after-arry- 
ed, of the ſurrender of the garriſon to the 
French, drove the general ferment almoſt to 
frenzy. In the mean time Byng continued at 
Gibraltar, little 5 rm that was 
gathering at home, O 
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ers. were ſoon” ſent 
out for putting him under an arreſt, and for 
carrying him to England. He was ſoon after 
tried by a court- martial in the harbour of 
Portſmouth, where, after a trial, whick con- 
tinued ſeveral days, his judges were agreed 
that he had not done his utmoſt during the 
engagement to deſtroy the enemy, and there- 
fore they adjudged him to ſuffer death by the 
twelfth article of war. On the day fixed for 
his execution, which was on board a'manof 7 
0 
b 
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.B 
2 
* 
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U 
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war in the harbour of Portſmouth, he:advat:- 
ced from the cabhin, where he had been im- 
priſoned, upon deck, the place appointed for 
him to ſuffer. After delivering a paper con | 
raining, the Rrongeſt. aſſertions. of his innig „ 
cence, he came forward to the place where | 
was to kneel down, and for ſome time peril ) 
ed in not covering his face; but his friend . 
repreſenting that his looks would poſſibly u tn. 
timidate the, ſoldiers who were to ſhoot hun _. 
and prevent their taking proper aint he U or 
his eyes bound with. an handverdiiefs nu. 
then giving the ſignal for the ſoldiers to or 
4 he was killed inſtantaneouſixr. * 
1 In the mean time the French, Who wn . 
1 F now maſters of Minorca, were Willing i 
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cond their blow by an attack upon a coun- 
5 which they jun ſenſible the king of 
England valued ſtill more, Being convinced 
that they could not © hold their acquiſitions 
againſt lach a ſuperiority as the Engliſh were 
poſſeſſed of at tea, and the numberleſs re- 
ſources they had of aſſiſting their colonies 
with all the neceflaries of war; they made no 
ſeruple of declaring that they would revenge 
all injuries which they ſhould ſuſtain in their 
colonies * the king of England'e terri- 
tories in Germany; a threat, which they 
believed would ſoon compel the Engliſh mi- 
niſtry to accept of ſuch terms as they ſhould 
be pleaſed to offer. In theſe hopes they were 
not diſappointed. The court of London, 
dreading the conſequences of their indigna- 
tion, and eager to procure the ſecurity of 
Hanover, entered into a treaty with the court 
of Ruſſia, by which it was ſtipulated that a 
body of ally thouſand: Ruſſians ſhould act 
in the Engliſh. ſervice, in cate Hanover ſhould 
be invaded ;, and for this the czarina was to 
receive an hundred thouſand. pounds annual- 
ly to be paid in advance. 5 

This treaty with the Ruſſians, which was 
confidered as a maſter ſtroke of politics by 
the miniſtry in England, ſoon appeared to be 
as 8811 as it was expenſive. The king 
of Pruſſia ſeemed ſtartled at a treaty, which 
threatened to deluge the empire with an army 
of Barbarians, He took the firſt opportunity 
to declare that he would not ſuffer any foreign 
forces to enter the eg either as auxilia- 


dies or as principals. Thus England was but 
SS > the- 
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the dupe. of the Ruffians ; ſhe 
large ſubſidy. for juſt nothing: 


tention, theſe two monarchs were induced to 
unite their intereſts; and ſoon. came to an 


benefits in view. The king of Proufha knew 
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The king of England, whoſe feats for 
Hanoyer guided all his counſels, now faw 


* himſelf in the fituation be moſt dreaded; 
His native dominions were expofed to the 


reſentment not only of France but of Pruffia: 
and either of theſe was ſufficient at onee to 
over-run and ravage his electorate, while the 
Ruftian ſubſidies were at too great a diſtance 
tolend him the ſmalleſt relief. Treaties were 
once more ſet on foot; and the king of Pruſ- 
ſia was applied to in hopes of turning hi 
reſentment another way. All that the king 
of England wiſhed for was, to keep 2 
foreign enemy from invading Germany, and 
this the king of Pruſſia profeſſed to defire with 
equal ardour. From this fimilitude of 1n- 


1 n 2 ** 1 


. - 


agreement, by which they promiſed to affiſt 
each other, and. to prevent all foreign ar- 
mies from entering the empire, ee. 

From this new alliance both powers hoped 
great advantages. Beſides preſerving the in- 
dependence of the German ftates, which was 


the profeſſed object, each had their pecuhar 


YT ORT 1, K,M, ,» me ts A, 


that the Auſtrians were his ſecret e 
and that the Ruſſians were in league With 
them againſt him. An alliance, therefore, 
with the court of London kept back the 
Ruſſians, whom he dreaded, and gave him 
hopes of puniſhing Auſtria, whom he ful 
pected. As for France he counted upon that 
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as a natural ally, which from its hereditary” 
enmity to the Auſtrians would be ſtedfaſt in 
his intereſts, On the other fide,. the elector 
of Hanover had ſtill ſtronger expectations 
from the benefits that would reſult from this 
alliance. He procured a near and powerful 
ally, which he ſuppoſed-the French would not 
venture to diſoblige. He counted the Auſtri-- 
ans naturally attached to his intereſts by 
gratitude and friendſhip, and he- ſuppoſed 
that the Ruſſians would at leaſt continue neu- 
ter from their former ſtipulations. The two» 
contracting powers ſoon found themfelves de- 
ceived in every ongeot theſe expectations. 
This alliance gave birth to one of an 
oppoſite nature, that aſtoniſhed all Europe. 
The queen of Hungary had long meditated 
deſigns for recovering Sileſia. Her chief 
hopes of aſſiſtance were from Ruſſia; and 
ſhe expected the reſt of the powers in queſ- 
tion would continue neuter. However ſne 
found by the late treaty that all her hopes of 
Ruſſian aſſiſtance were fruſtrated, as England 
was joined with Pruſſia to counteract her in- 
tentions. Thus deprived of one ally, ſhe 
ſought about, in order to ſubſtitute another... 
She applied to France for that purpoſe; and 
to procure their friendſhip gave up her bar- 
ricr in the Netherlands, which England had 
been for ages ſecuring againſt that power 
with its blood and its treaſures. By this ex- 
traordinary revolution the whole political ſyſ- 
tem of Europe acquired à new aſpect, and 
the treaties of a century were at one hl 


rendered incffeftual. | 
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was no ſooner.ratified, than the *czarina was 
invited to accede; and ſhe, unmindfubof her 


the propoſal, A ſettlement in the weſtern 


defired, as this frerce northern empire could 


on the fide of Auſtria, who had eng e the 


* 
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This treaty between France and Auſtria 
ſubſidies from England, ardently 'embraced 


parts of Europe was what that ſtate had long 


then pour down freſh forces at any time upon he 
the ſaquthern powers, exhauſted by luxury, Wl "* 
and mutual contention, And not Ruffiz de 
alone, but Sweden alſo, was brought to ac- H 
cede by the intrigues of France; and a war le 
between that nation and Pruffia was entered en 
upon, though eontrary » the inclinations WI” 
of the kings of either ſtate?” Ne ot 
Thus the forces of the contending powers Wl*” 
were drawn out in the following manner, 
England oppoſed France in America, Afia, 
and on the ocean. France attacked Hanover 
on the continent of Europe. This country 
the king of Pruſſia undertook to prote@; 
while England promiſed him troops and. mo- 
ney to aſſiſt his operations. Then again Aul- 
tria had their aims on the dominions of Pruſ- 
ſia, and drew the elector of Saxony into the 
ſame deſigns. In theſe views ſhe was ſecond- 
ed by France, Sweden, and Ruſſia. Such 
were the different combinations, which were 
formed to begin the general war, While the 
reſt of the powers continued anxious ſpeCtators 
of the contention, LION | 
The preparations for war were firſt begun 


elector of Saxony in the general diſpate. 


} 
-- Great 
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Great armaments were ſet on foot in Mora- 
via and Bohemia, while the elector of Saxo- 
ny, under a pretence of military parade, 
drew together about fixteen thouſand men, 
which were poſted ſtrongly at Pirna. But. 
the intent of theſe preparations was ſoon per- 
ceived by the vigilant king of Prufſia; and 
he ordered his miniſter at the court of Viens 
na to demand a clear explanation, To this- 
demand he received only an evaſive anſwer. 
He therefore, thought proper to ſuſpend all 
negociations, and to carry the war into the 
enemies country, rather than to wait for it in 
his own. . | : 
He accordingly. entered Saxony with a large 
army, and, in the uſual ſtrain of civility, de- 
fired from the ele@or a paſſage through his 
dominions, which he knew he was not able to 
refuſe, In the mean time, he diſgurſed his 
ſuſpicions of the ele@or's having entered into 
ſecret treaty with His enemies; and td carr 
dn the deceit, intreated, that as the eleftor's 
roops. were totally unneceflary, he would 
liſband them for the preſent, as he could 
pot poſſibly have any occaſion for their ſer- 

ces. N | 2 * 

This was a propoſal the elector neither ex- 
pefted, nor was willing to comply with. He 
ejected it with diſdain; and the king reſolyed 
0 turn the occurrence to his own advantage. 
duch was the fituation of the Saxon camp, 
hat though a ſmalb army could defend it 
gainſt the moſt numerous forces, yet the fame 
liffculty attended the quitting it, that im- 
ceded the enemy from ſtorming it. Of this, 
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| Hue of the Saxon army, and the whole 


by his enemies, he ſtill oppoſed them on every 


his Pruſſian majeſty took the advantage; and 
by blocking up every avenue, he cut off the 


y was ſoon. reduced to capitulate. Hy 
took gare to incorporate the common ſoldier 
into his own army; and the officers- who 
refuſed to ſerve under him, he made priſoner, 
of war. N 

The king of Pruſſia thus. launched into 
war, with all the moſt potent ſtates of Europe 
againſt him, and England only in alliance, 
went forward with @- vigour that exceeded 
what hiſtory can ſhew. King only of a ven 
ſmall territory, and afhſted by an ally, wholg 
fituation was too remote to give him any con- 
fideradle ſuccours, attacked and ſurrounded 


fade, invades Bohemia, defeats the Auſtriat 
general at Lowoſcutch, retreats, begins his ee 
cond: campaign with another vi neat 
Prague, is upon the point of taking that eit 
but through a temerity inſpired by ſuecely 
fuffers a defeat at Kolin,, Still, however 
unconquered, ** Fortune, ſaid he, has turned 
her back upon me this day, I ought# 
cc have expected it. Succeſs often occaſion 
&« 2 deſtructive confidence. Another time 


c will do better.” We have inſtances 0 1 
thouſands who gained battles ;. but no geneigte 
before him. acknowledged his errors, except c 
Cæſar. | Nees, 
One diſaſter followed upon the back of anne 
ther. The Hanoverians, had armed in he 
favour, and were commanded by = To 
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Comberland, who appeared, from the begin- 
ning, ſenſible of the OY of his troops 
to face the enemy, by whom he was greatly 
out-numbered, The Hanoverian army, was 
driven from one part of the country to ano- 
ther, till at length it made a ſtand near a 
village called the Haſtenback, where it was 
hoped the numbers of the enemy would have 
the leaſt opportunity of coming to a general 
action. However, the weaker army was ſtill 
obliged to retire 3 and after a feeble effort left 
the fel of battle to the French, who were 
not remiſs in the purſuit, The Hanoverians 
retired towards Stalde, by which means they 
marched into a country, from whence they 
could neither procure proviſions, not yet at- 
tack the enemy with hopes of ſucceſs, Una« 
ble, therefore, to eſcape, they were compel- 
led to ſign a capitulation, by which the 
rhole laid down their arms, and were 
liſperſed into different quarters of cantons 
ment. By this 1 capitulation, 
rhich was called the treaty of Cloſter Seven, 

anover was obliged to Nen peaceably to 
he French, who now were determined to- 
urn upon the king of Pruſſia with undi- 
iini ſhed forces. 1 
The ſituation, of this monarch was deſpe- 
ate, nor could human foreſight diſcover how 


es, now united, invaded his dominions on 


he Ruſſians, who for ſome time had hovered 
ver him, under the conduct of general Aprax- 
„ all at once haſtened onward to overwhelm 


e could extricate himſelf. The French for- 


ne fide, commanded by marſhal Broglio. 


* 
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him, marking their way with ſlaughter and 
cruelty. A large body of :Auſttians enters) il * 
Sileſia; and , penetrating as far as Brela, Ml * 
turned to the ſtrong, fortreſs : of Schweidnitz, Wl © 
which, after, an obſtinate defence, .they oblig. : 
ed to ſurrender. Another army of the fame Ml ! 
power entered Luſatia, made themſelves mal, p 
ter of Zittau, and, preſſing forward, laid the 8 
capital of Berlin under contribution. Og 
another quarter, a body of twenty two thous 
ſand, Swedes pierced into Pruſfſian Pomerania, 
took, the towns of Anclam and Demmemy and 
exacted tribute from. the whole country. I 
this multitude. of invaders, it was,in.yain that 
the king of Pruffia faced about to every, ity 
curſion, though his enemies fled, before him; 
while he purſued, one body, another penetrated 
from behind, and even while he was yiftons 
ous, his territories were every day.dimunilts 
ing. The greateſt part of his dominians 
laid under contribution, moſt of his firangel 
cities were taken, and he had no reſouſ 
but in the generoſity of a Britiſh-pazliament 
and his on extenſive abilities. 
The fuccours of the Engliſh could be q 
very little advantage to him, particulathy 
the Hanoverians were reſtrained by tre: 
from acting in his favour. The miniltry 
however, planned an enterprize againſt 4 
coaſts of France, which, by cauſing a dive 
fion, would draw off the attention ot che ene 
my from Pruſſia, and give that monarch ug. 
to reſpire. England alſo hoped to give Bl. - 
blow to their marine, by deſtroying: th 
2.408 
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fhips as were building, or wete laid up in the 
harbour of Rochford, againſt which city their 
operations: were principally intended. The 
Engliſh miniftty kept the object of the enter - 
prize a profound ſecret; and Franee was for 
ſome time filled with apprehenfi6ns; till at 
length the fleet appeared before Rochford, 
where the commanders ſpent ſome time in 
deliberating how to proceed. After ſome 
conſultation, it was determined to ſecure the 
little iſland of Aix, an eaſy conqueſt, and of 
no benefit to the invaders. In the mean 
time, the militia of the country, recovering 
from their conſternation, had leiſure to aſſem- 


" ble, and there was the appearance. of two 
8 camps upon ſhore: The commanders 


into confideration the badneſs of the coaſt the 
danger of landing, the time the city had been 
preparing for defence; and their on unfit- 
neſs to reduce it by any other means but a 
ſudden attack. This induced them to deſiſt 
from further operations; and they returned 
ome, without making any effort. 
From this expedition,. therefore, the king 
ff Pruſſia reaped” but very little advantage; 
and the deſpondence among the Engliſh was 
0 great, that the | miniſtry had thoughts of 


1 giving up his cauſe entirely. The king of 
. England Was actually meditating ' on Fe 
„ben bis diſtreſſed ally expoſtulated with hi 

che following purpoſe. Is it poſſible, that 
MM our majeſty can have ſo little fortitude 
and conſtancy as to be difpirited by a fmall 
everſe of f e Confider the ſtep you 


have 


* 
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cc have made me undertake, and remember 
F< 955 are che cauſe of all my misfortunes, Wl 
6 ſhould never have abandoned my former 
& alliances, but for your flattering aſſurances, Wl ' 
46 I do not now repent of the treaty concluded Wl ' 
© between us; but I intreat that you will 
« not inglorioufly leave me at the mercy of 
«© my enemies, after having brought upon 
„ me all the powers of Europe.” Tn this 
terrible ſituation, England reſolved, more 
from motives of generoſity than of intereſt, 
to ſupport his declining cauſe ; and ſucceſ 
that had for a long time fled her arms, onc 
more began to return with double ſplendour, } 


The Eaſt was the quarter on which ſucceſ 
firſt began to dawn upon the Britiſh arms, 
The war in our Aſiatic territories had never 
been wholly ſuſpended. It was carried on at 
firſt by both nations, under the colour of 
lending affiftance to the contending chiefs of 
the country, but the allies ſoon. became the 
principals. This war at firſt, and for a long 
time after the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, was 
carried on with-doubtful ſucceſs ; but at length 
the affairs of the Engliſh ſeemed to gain the 
aſcendancy, by the conduct of Mr. Clive, 
This gentleman had at firſt entered the com- 

y's ſervice in a civil capacity, but finding 
fs talents more adapted for war, he gai 
up his clerkſhip, and joined the troops 5A 
volunteer. His courage ſoon became remark 
able, and his conduct and military {kill loo 
ade raiſed him to the firſt reak in the am) 


The firſt rays obtained, was the clear- 
ing the province of Arcot. Soon after, the 
French general was taken priſoner; and the 
nabob, whom the Englifh ſupported, was re- 
inſtated in the government, of which he had 
formerly been deprived. a. Oy 
The f rench, ſenſible of their own inferi- 
ority in this part of the globe, ſent over a 
commiſſary to Europe to reftore peace, A 
convention between the two companies was 
concluded, importing, that the territories 
taken on either fide fince the concluſion of 
the laſt peace ſhould be reſtored ; that the na- 
bobs advanced by the influence of either par- 
N ſhould be acknowledged by both; and 
at for the future neither ſhould interfere in 
the differences that ſhould ariſe between the 
princes of the country. 42 
This ceſſation, which promiſed ſuch laſting 
tranquility, was, nevertheleſs, but of ſhort 
duration. Compacts made between trading 
dmpanies can never be of long continuance, 
ſhea advantage is * to good faith. In 
few months both ſides renewed their opera- 
ions, as rivals in arms, in government, and 
n commerce. What the motives to this in- 
raction were, are not ſufficiently known; 
ut certain it is, that the prince of the great= - 
| power in chat country declared war 
painſt the Engliſh, and, levying a nume-' 
ous army, laid ſiege to Calcutta, one of the 
icipal Britiſh forts in that part of the 
orld ; but which was not in a ſtate to defend 
ſelf againſt the attack of even barbarians, 
Vol, V, VA wk The 
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The fort was taken, and the garriſ e 
number of an hundred and ferty- i b, 
were made priſonetns s.. 
They expected the uſual treatment of pri. 
foners of war, but ſoon found what mercy 
was to be expected from a ſavage .conqueror. 
They: were all crowded. together into a nar- 
cel Dude 7 
teen feet iquare, 1 FECCLYL Ar 
— {mall iron windows, * 
reflect on the ſituation of theſe unfortunate 
men, ſhut, up in this narrow place, in that 
burning climate, and ſuffocating each other. 
Their firſt efforts, upon perceiving the effect 
of. their horrid confinement, were! to: break 
open the doox of the priſon ; but ast apencd 
inward, they ſoon found that impaliſible. 
They next endeavoured to move the guad, 
wu offering him a large ſum of money te- c: 
mwdueve them to ſeparate priſons; but ti ice; f: 
eas aſleep, and no perſon dare td d a: 
Ks " Carb him. Ihey were now, therefore, leſt 
die without hopes of relief; and the che to 
"I Hom was Blied.. with groans, ſhneks, au th 
« deſpair, -*Fhis, ſoon after ſunk. into a cala, ci 
Weed, . 2 3 
sand an expiring languor ſucceeded. In the 
14 —— when: the keepers, cams to viſit the 
- -priſon,/all was horror, lence, and deſolayon- 
aan hundred, and forty-fix who had anter 
ed ahve, twenky-three only ſurvived; and d 
theſe the greateſt part died of putrid: feven 
The deſtruQtion of this important fortrei 
ſerved to interrupt the proſperous ſucceſſei d 
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the Engliſh, But Mr. Clive, backed by ah 
Engliſh fleet under admiral Watſon, till 
turned the ſcale in their Favour. — 

the 


y WH number of thoſe who felt the power o 

te Engliſh was the famous Angria, a * 
- piratical prince, who had long infeſted the 
Indian ocean, and made the princes on the 

ly WH coaſt his tributaries. He maintained a large 


number of gallies, attacked the largeſt ſhips, 

and almoſt ever with ſucceſs. As the com- 

pany had been greatly harraſfed by his depre- 

dations, they reſolved to attack him itt his 

own fortreſs. In purſuance of this reſolu- 

tion, admiral Watſon and colonel Clive fail- 

ed into his harbour of Geriah z and though mg 

they ſuſtained a warm fire — ſoon threw all . 

his fleet into flames, and obliged his fort to | 

ſurrender at diſcretion, - - The "conquerors 

found there a large quantity of warlike ſtores, - 

and effects to a confiderable value. 
From this conqueſt colonel Clive prbeeedeft 

to take revenge for the cruelty practiſed upon 

the Engliſh-at Caleutta ;- and about the be- _ 

ginning of December arrived at Balaſore; i 

the kingdom of Bengal. He met wich lite 

oppoſition, till they came before Calcutta, 

which ſeemed reſolyed to ſtand a regular 

lege, As ſoon as the admiral, with two, 

ſhips, arrived before the town, he received a 

furious fire from all the batteries, which he 

ſoon returned, and in leſs than two hours 

obliged them to abandon their fortifications. 

By theſe means the Engliſls took poſſeſſion of 

the two ſtrongeſt W W g 
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the Ganges; and that of. Geriah they demo- | 
liſhed to the ground. 3 | 
Soon after theſe ſucceſſes, Hughly, a city 
of great trade, was reduced with as little dif. t 

0 

t 


ficulty as the former; and all the viceroy of 

BengaPs ftore-houſes and granaries were de. 
royed. In order to repair theſe loſſes, this 
8 1 aſſembled an army of ten thouſand : 
orſe, and fifteen thouſand foot, and profe(- Wl 
{ed a firm reſolution of 'expelling the Eng. Wl 1! 
liſh from all their ſettlements -- in that part i. 
his march, colonel Clive obtaining a-rein- Wl © 
forcement of men from the admiral's ſhips, 
advanced with his little army to attack theſe 
numerous forces. He attacked the enemy in 
three columns; and though the numbers wery 
o diſproportioned, victory ſoon declared ig 
Javour. of the Engliſh.  _ This, as wells 
ſeveral other victories gained by, this cams 
mander againſt ſuch a numerous teach 


ing their tyrant, with their chief commer 
8 moun 


cute 
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mounted on an elephant, and conſequently & 
more conſpicuous object of aim, their artil· 
lery drawn by oxen, impatient and furious 
on the ſlighteſt wound, every ſoldier among 
them unacquainted with cool intrepidity, an 
only fighting by the fame fury that raiſes. 
their paſſions; if we confider all thefo cir- 
cumſtances, we ſhall not be ſurprized at Eu- 
topean victories, and that two or three thou 
ſand men are able to defeat the largeſt armies 
they can bring into the field. All the hero- 
iſm of an Alexander, in this view will fink 
in our eſteem, and no longer continue the 
object of admiration. | —4 

A victory ſo eaſily: acquired by à ſmall 
body of foreigners rendered the viceroy con- 
temptible to Ins fubjects at home. His co . 
ardice now made him deſpicable, and his for- 
mer cruelty odious. A conſpiracy, therefore. 
was projected againſt him by Ali Kan his 
prime miniſter; and the Englith having inti⸗ 
mations of the deſign, reſolved to ſecond itt 
Accordingly, colonel Clive marched forward 
and ſoon came up with the viceroy, who had 
by this time recruited his army. After a 
ſhort conteſt, however, the whole Indian at- 
my was put to flight, and routed with terrible 
laughter. Ali Kan had hitherto concealed 
his attachments to the Engliſh, till he ſaw 
there was na danger from his perfidy. He 
then openly eſpoufed the fide: of the conquer- 
ors, and was ſolemnly proclaimed: by \cotonet 
Clive viceroy of Bengal, Rahar, and Orixa, 

the room of -the-former nabob, WhO was 
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e and ſoon after 


throne (for the Mogul had teng loſt a 


their chief ſettlement on the Ganges, 
which they had long divided the commeres 
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t w | 
ious ſucteſſor. 2. Gt 
nglith having: placed a vice oy the 


by his 
The 


. 
lations, as would ſecure them the 3 of 


in India) they took care to exact ſucl ti 


the country whenever they. t Proper 
to reſume their authoritt xp. 

From the conqueſt of the Indians, colonet 
Clive turned to the humbling of the French; 
who had long diſputed empire in that part of 
the world. angry, a Frenck {tttle- 
ment higher up the than Caleuti; 


was compelled to ſubmit to Ska Englifh arms; 


The goods and money found in this place 
were conſiderable ; but the chief damage the 
French. fuſtained, was from the ruin of this 
by 


of this part of the continent. Fhus in one 
campaign, the Engliſh became poſſeſſed ofa 
territory ſuperior in wealth, fertility, extent, 
and the number of its inhabitants; to-any part 
of Europe. Above two millions fterling 
were paid to the company and the ;ſurvivon 
of the impriſonment at Calcutta; che ſoldi. 
ers and ſeamen ſhared fix hundred thouſand 
pounds, and the Engliſh power became irre · 
ſiſtible in that part o& the world. 

This ſucceſs was not a little alarming: to 
the French miniftry. To make ſome oppo- 
fition, they ſent out a confiderable reiafoxces 


ment under the command of general Lally, 


an Iriſhman, from whoſe great expexienct 
tanguine 


fanguine hopes were conceived. Lally was 
one of the braveſt ſoldiers in the French ſer- 
rice, but the moſt unfit» man in the world: 
to be connected with a trading company, as 
he was fierce, proud, and precipitate, not 
without a mixture of avarice. | IK 
Under the guidance of this whimſical man; 
the affairs of the French for ſome time wore 
a face of ſucceſs. He took from the Engliſh 
their ſettlement of fort St. David's, and plun- 
dered the country of the king of Tanjour, ia 
alliance with them. He then entered the 
province of Aredt, and prepared for 7 
hege to Madraſs, the chief ſettlement of the 
Engliſk om the coaſt of Coromandel. In the. 
fiege of this important place, greater difficuls 
ties preſented than he had expected. The 


y WY artillery of the garriſon was well managed, 
co Wy while the French ſoldiers acted with the great- 

ne ct timidity; nor did. even the council of 
"48 Pondicherry ſecond the ardour of the general. 
Kk was in vain that Eally attempted” to lead 
non his men to a breach that had been practi- 
oy cable for ſeveral days; it continued open for 
P a fortnight,, and not one dared to venture the 
* 


aſſault, To add to- his embarraſſments, he 
wa was ill ſupplied with proviſions, and found 
ehe garriſon had received a reinforcement, 
Deſpairing,. therefore, of ſuoceſs, he raiſed 
dei the fiege, anch this ſo intimidated his troops, 
po that they ſeemed quite diſpirited in every ſuc- 
ce» By ceeding operation. : 


But while ſucceſs was thus doubtful between 


1 
nei the two nations, a rupture ſeemed to be in 
vine — 


| The Duteh, under pretence of 'reinforcing 
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paration where the Engliſh leaſt expected. 


' their garriſons in Bengal, equipped a ſtron 
armament of ſeven ſhips, which was or 

to ſail up the Ganges, and render their fort 
at Chincura ſo formidable as to exdude all 
other war from the 9 trade, which 
was carried on there, and thus monopolize ſo 
beneficial a commodity. | of St 
This deſign, colonel Clive thought proper 
to oppole. He accordingly ſent the Dock 


commander a letter, informing him that he t 


could not permit his landing, and marching t 
his forces to the fort intended, as he fore WM © 


that it would be detrimental to the commerce Wi P 
of Europe. To this meſſage the Dutchman Wl © 
replied, that he had no deſigns of a. monopos * 
Jy, and only requeſted the liberty to land la 
and refreſh — any par lo » 
ſeemingly reaſonable, was quick ted, 
r «RM > 
fubmiffive no longer than he was unable t6 ſo 
act with vigour ; for as ſoon as he knew that 15 
dhe ſhips which were to ſecond his operations Will *** 
were come up the river, he boldly his he 
march to Chincura, and took ſeveral: ſmall - 

 Yeffels belonging to the Engliſſi in his pale e 
ſage up the river. 712 528 17 8 
Whether the Calcutta Indiaman was ſent * 
out to oppoſe the Dutch, or whether it vu Or 

only purſuing its voyage down the river to * 
England, is not known; but certain it e 
that ſhe was prevented by the Dutch /com- Fre 
mander fram: going onward, 3 clin 
23477 * returs 
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return to Culcutta with the | : aints of 
this treatment to colonel Clive. The colonel 
was not ſlow in vindicating the honour of his 
country; and as there happened to be three 
in ip at that. dme EA de bs 


gave them inſtant orders to meet the Dutch e 


fleet, and fink them if they offered to reſiſt. 
This command was obeyed with great alacri- 
ty; but after a few broad- ſides on either fide, 
4 Dutch commander ſtruck, and the reſt of 
the fleet followed his example. The victory 
thus obtained, without any at damage, 
captain Wilſon, who commanded in the ex- 
pedition, took poſſeſſion of the fleet of the 
enemy, and ſent their men priſoners to. the 
Engliſh fort; while about the ſame time their 
land forces wete defeated by colonel Ford, 
ſent by Clive upon that duty. This conteſt. 


had like to have produced a new rupture in 


that part of the world ; but a negociation 
ſoon after enſuing, the Dutch witely gave 


* a power they were not able to with - 
and. 0 <9 


In the mean time the operations againſt 


hy >». * 
. 3 L 
5 N 


Fr fo. + 


the French were carried on with much more 
ſucceſs, The troops headed by colonel Coote, 
a native of Ireland, and poſſeſſed of prudence 
and bravery, marched againſt general Lally, 
reſolved to come to a decifive engagement, 
On his march he took the city of Wande- 

waſh; he afterwards reduced the fortreſs of 
Carangoly; and at length came up with the 

French general, who had no thoughts of de- 

clining the engagement. Early in the morn- 


ing 
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ſed in ſuch a manner, that it was reduced td 
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ing the-Freach advanced within three [ 
ters of à mile of the Englith line, wp Ir 
W 


8 began with great Fury on both 
The engagement continued with prear 20 
obſtinacy till about two in che afternoon, pe 
when the French gave way, and fled toward, ia 
their camp, which they as quickly abandoned, {Wis 


leaving their baggage, — and the gel pr 


of bande to the 1 D 
The —_— the city of Arcot, wai th ſio 
conſequence this v and nothing Win: 


now remained to the F rench, of all their for. Won 
mer dominions in India, but. the ſtrong tom Mad. 


of Pondicherry, their largeſt and moſt beauti- Wc: 
ful ſettlement. This iy, which was the 
capital of the French eftabliſhments in I 


exceeded, in the days of its perity, 
other European co there, Nh opu· 
lence and ſplendour; and whatever wealth 
the French till roſleſied, after rr 
was depoſited there. a 
As ſoon as the fortreſſes adjscent were tel 
ced, colonel Coote fat down before the city, 
determined to blockade it by land, while ad- 
miral Stevens ſhut up the harbour by fea, A 
_ fiege'was at "hat time impradticable, 
the periodical rains, which in that cli- 
— 5 not fail ſoon to obſtruc all ſuck 
operations. However, neither the rains not 
the inclemency of the elimate, were able t6 
abate the ardour of the befiegers ; +: the blocks 
ade was/continued, and the arriſon was pref 


extreme diſtreſs. The French 1 
i 0 iged 


+ 
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obliged. to feed on dogs and cats 3 however, 
Lally was determined to out to the laſt. 
In the midſt of the at s diſtri ſs; there 
was an opportunity of relief, had it been ſexs. 
zed with vigour, One of thoſe terrible tem- 
peſts, common in that climate, wrecked! a 
large part of the Engliſh fleet that was hlock 
ing up the harbour. Lally- wrote the moſt 
prefling letters to the French reſidents at the 
Dutch ſettlements, to he ſupplied with provi- 
ſions; but to his mortification, inſtead af ſee · 
ing the French boats coming to his relief, he 
only ſaw, in leſs than four days; the Engliſn 
admiral again entering the harbour, having 
repaired the damage he Had lately ſuſtaaned:. 
ly, 2 ſtill 1 
ind with; ay ſavage © may his trop 
half conſuming with: fatigue: and famine 
round him. At length, finding that a breach 
bad been made in the rampart, and that no 


ore than one day's provifion remained, he 
eemitted a Gal to be: made for ceaſing 
„ octilities. ſtill the ſtrong perverſeneſs 
his temper continued}; he ſent a paper fil - 
q- ed with repraaches againſt! the Engliſh; he 


alledged that he would not treat upon honour— 
able terms with an enemy that had tra ſſed 
ll the laws of honour. He ſurrendered the 

place. not in his on perſon, but permitted 
ame under officers in the garriſon to do it. 


his conqueſt | put an end to the power of 
KF fence in India The chief part of the ter- 
e and trade of tar vnſt peninſula; from: 


de Indus to the Ganges, was annexed to thie 
Britiſh 
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Britiſh empire. The princes of che con 

after — o ppO to the Engliſh — 
er, were at length contented to ſubmit ; and 
the whole country has fince continued our 
Own, ELITES DFO. a . 8 
In the mean time, while conqueſt ſhined 
n us from the Eaſt, it was ſtill more ſplen · 
did in the weſtern world. Some alterationt 
in the miniſtry, led to thoſe ſucceſſes which 
had been long wiſhed for by the nation, Ml " 
The affairs of war had been hitherts direfted i © 
by a miniſtry, but ill ſupported by the com- 


mons, becauſe not confided in by the people, f 
They ſeemed timid and wavering; and held c 
together, rather by their fears than their mu- | 
tual confidence. When any new meaſure: t 


was propoſed, which did not receive their ap- 
probation, or any new member was introduce 
into government whom they did not-appoint; 
they conſidered it as an infringement upos 
their reſpective departments, and threw up 
their places in diſguſt, with a view to reſume 
them with greater luſtre. Thus the ſtrength 
of the crown was every day declining; while 
an ' ariſtocracy filled up every avenue tt 
throne, intent only on the emoluments, no 
the duties of office. ; T2007 eee 
This was at that time the general opimon! 
of the people, and ĩt was too loud not to read 
the throne. The miniſtry that had hitherls 
hedged in the throne, were' at length obliged 
to admit ſome men into a ſhare of the'govens 
ment, whoſe activity at leaſt would counters 
balance their timidity and irreſolution,” At 


the 


* 
* 7 =. 


ea + nr 
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the head of the newly introduced party, was 
Mr. William Pitt, from whoſe vigour the na- 
tion formed great expectations. N 

But though the old miniſters. were obliged 
to admit theſe new members into their ſdci - 
ety, there was no legal 2 for refuſing 
to operate with them; they therefore aſſoci- 
ated with each other, and uſed every art to 
make their new aſſiſtants obnoxious to the 
king, upon whom they had been in a manner 
forced by the people. His former miniſtry 
flattered him in all his, attachments to his) 
German dominiogs, while the new had long 
clamoured againft all continental connexions, 
as utterly incompatible | with the intereſt of 
the nation. The king was naturally led to. 
fide with thoſe who favoured his own ſenti- 
ments, Mr. Pitt, therefore, after being a}, 
few months in office, was ordered to refign 
by his majeſty's command; and his coadjutor, 
Mr. Legge, was diſplaced from being chan- 
ellor'of the exchequer. But this blowwm was 
but of ſhort continuance; the whole, nation,” N 
almoſt to-a man, roſe up in his defence, and 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, were once more. 
reluctantly reſtored to their former employ- 
ments, the one of ſecretary of ſtate, the other 
ff chancellor of the exche quer. 

The conſequences of the former ill con- 
lacted counſels ſtill ſeemed to continue in 
\merica, The generals ſent over to manage 
he war, loudly accuſed the timidity and de- 
ays of the natives. The natives, on the 
ther hand, as warmly expoſtulated againſt 

Vol. IV. 23 the 
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the pride; avarice;/ and incapacity of tht 
ſent 2 — to n Te: PEE 7558 
ley, who had been appointed to the ſupreme 
command there, had Been for ſome time re- 
called, and replaced by Lord Loudon; and 
this nobleman alſo ſoon after returning t 
England, three ſeveral commanders were put 
at tie head of ſeperate. operations. General 
Amherſt commanded that deſigned” againft 
the iſland of Cape Breton. The other WZ 
conſigned to general Abercrombie, againſt 
Crown Point and Ticonderago; and tlie third 
ſtill more ſouth, againſt fort N 
manded by brigadier- general Forbes. 
Cape Breton, which had been taken from 
the French during the preceding war, had 
been reſtored at the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. 
It was not till the Engliſh had been put in 
poſſeſſion of that hed; that they. began to 
perceive its advantageous fituation 3+ and the 
convenience of its harbour for annoying the 


Britiſh trade with impunity. It Was, allo's, 


convenient port for carry ing on their fiſhery, 
a branch of commerce. of the utmoſt benefit, 


to that nation. The wrefting it, therefore, 


once more from the hands of the French, 


was a meaſure ardeatly deſired by the whole 
nation. The fortreſs of LO by which 
rengthen-, 


it-was defended, had been much: 
ed, and was alſo defended by the nature gt 
its. ſituation. The garriſon was numerous, 
the commander vigilant, and every preca- 


tion taken to oppoſe pl But the 


with great 


Engliſh ſurmounted every obſtacle FiO ren 


ah i. 
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natrepidity, Their former timidity and ir- 
reſolution ſeemed to vaniſh; their 1naturab 
courage and confidenee returned, and the place 
ſurrendered by capitulation. Phe fortifica- 
tions were ſoon after domoliſhed, ee 
ed unfit for future defence. | - - | 

The expedition to Fort du Nyaiae was 
equally ſucceſs ful; but that againſt Crow 
Point was once more defeated. This was- 
now the ſecond time that the Engliſh\army 
had —_— to penetrate into thoſe hideous 
wilds ; which nature had feeared. the 
French 4 ons i in that part of the world. 
Braddock fell in che attempt, a, martyr to 
his impetuoſity ; too much caution was@qual- 
ly injurious to his ſueceſſor. [Abercrombie 
ſpent much time in marching to the place of 
addion; and the enemy were thus ly 
prepared to give him a fevere reception. As 
he approached Ticonderago, he them 
deeply intrenched at the foot of the fort, and 
ſtill farther ſeeured by fallen trees, With 
their branches pointing againſt him. Theſe 
difficulties the En ardour attempted to 
ſurmount; but as the enemy being ſecurt 
themſelves, took aim at deifure, a terrible 
carnage of the aflailants enſued and the 88. 
neral, after repeated efforts, was obliged to 
order a retreat. The Eugliſh army, however, 
was ſtill ſuperĩor; and it was ſuppoſed that 
when the artillery was arrived, ſomething 
more ſucceſsful t be performed; but the 
general felt too ſenſibly the late Alen to re- 
main in the ed of a triumphant 
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enemy. He therefore withdrew his t. 


and returned to his camp at Lake Ge 


| un whence he had taken his departure. 
But though in this reſpe& the Engliſh arms 

were unſucceſsful, yet upon the whole the 

campaign was 3 their favour, The 


taking of Fort du Queſne ſerved to remoye 
from their colonies the terror of the incur- 
ſions of the Indians, while it interrupted that 
correſpondence which ran along a chaig of 
forts, with which the French had invironed 
the Engliſh ſettlements in America. hit 
promiĩſed a fortunate campaign the next Ms 
and Ie meaſures were takes, to 
Faecols; + 
- Accordingly, on the opening of the foiloy- 
year, the miniſtry, ſenſible that a' ſingle 
rt carried on in ſuch an extenſive country; 
could. never reduce the enemy, reſol ved to 
attack them in ſeveral parts of their empire at 
once. Preparations were accordingly made, 
and expeditions driven forward adh three 
different parts of North America at the ſame 
time. General Amherſt, the commander in 
chief, with a body of twelve thouſand: men, 
was to attack Crown Point, that had hitherto 
been the reproach of the Engliſh army. Ge- 
neral Wolfe was at the oppofite quarter to en- 
ter the river St. Lawrence, and undertake 
the ſiege of Quebec, the capital of the French 
dominions in America; While general n- 
deaux, and Sir William Johnſon,! were toat- 
tempt a French fort, near the! Gare of 
22 e TY 
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The laſt named expedition was the ſirſt that 
fucceeded. The fort of Niagara was a place 
of great importance, and ſerved to command 
all the communication between the northern 
and weſtern French ſettlements. The ſiege 
was begun with vigour, and promiſed an eaſy 
conqueſt; but general Prideaux was killed in 
the trenches, by the burſting: of a mortar 3 
ſo that the whole command of the enpedition 
devolved upon general Johnſon.. He omitted 
nothing to puſh forward the vigorous opera- 
tions of his predeceſſor, to which alſo he ad- 
ded his o popalarity. with-the ſoldiers: A 
body of French troops, who were ſenfible-of 
the importance of this fort, attempted to re- 
lieve it; but Johnfon attacked them witk in- 
trepidity, and in leſs than: an hour their whole 
army was put to the rout.. The garriſon: 
Joon after perceiving. the fate of their coun- 
trymen, ſurrendered priſoners of war. The 
ſucceſs of general Amherſt was leſs fplendid,. 
though: not lefs ferviceable.. Upon arriviag 
at the deſtined place, he found the forts both. 
of Crown Point and Ticonderago deſerted: 
and deſtroyed... COST 29 . 

There aow remained but one grand and 
decifive blow to ꝓut all North America into 
the poſſeſſion. of the Englith'; and this waͤs 
the taking of Qgebec, the capital of Canada, 
a city handtomely built, populous, and flou- 
riſhing.. Admiral Saunders was appointed ro 
command the naval part of the expedition; 
the ſiege by land was committed to the con- 
duct of general Wolfe, of whom the nation 
„ 2 | had! 


| y * Woe is =. 
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mad great expectations. This 0 W ſoldier, 
Who was not yet ne eee. diftinguiſh- 
ed himſelf on many former occaſions; parti: 
'eularly at the ſiege of Louiſburg; z part 
of the ſucceſs of which was juſtly aſcrihed to 
him, who, without being indebted to family 
or connexions, had raiſed himſelf by merit to 


His preſent commandiii 
The warm this part ef che world had been 
kitherto- carried on with extreme barbarity; 
And retahating murders were continued wi 
out - any. one's knowing who firſt began. 
Wolfe, however, diſdained to imitate an 
example that had been ſet him- even by ſome 
of his affociate officers; he carried on the war: 
with all the ſpirit of humanity which it ad. 
mits of. He now advanced towards Quebee. 
When we conſider the ſituation af the toy; 
on the ſide of a great river, the fortifieatiom 
wich which it was ſecured; it's, natura 
ſtrength, the great number of veſſels and 
floating batteries provided for the defence of 
the river, the numerous bodies of- ſavages 
continually hovering round the Engliſh arm,, 
we muſt on there was ſuch a combination 
of difficulties, as. might:diſcourage the mok 
reſolute commander. The general himſel 
ſeemed perfectly ſenſible of this difficulty of, 
the undertaking. After ſtating, in a letter 
to the miniſtry, the dangers that "preſented, 
„I know, ſaid he, that the affairs of Gree 
HBritain require the moſt vigorous meatures, 
But then the courage of an handfel-df 
brave men ſhould be exerted. one When 
thy © ab he 
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& there is ſome hope of a; favourable” event. 
« At preſent the difficulties are ſo various; 
« that Lam at à loſs how to determine.“ 
The only. profpe&t of attempting the town 
with ſucceſs was by: landing a body of troops 
ja the night below the town, who' were to 
clamber up the banks of the river, and take 
poſſeſſion of the ground on the back of the 
city. This. attempt, however, appeared pe- 
culiarly diſcouraging. The ſtream was ra- 
pid, the ſhore ſhelving, the bank above lined 
with centinels, the landing- place ſo narrow 
as to be eaſily miffed in the dark, and the 
ſteepneſs of the ground ſuch as hardly to be 
ſurmounted in the day time. All theſe difi- 
culties, however, were ſurmounted by the 
conduct of the general, and the bravery of 
the men. Colonel Howe, with the light in- 
fantry and the Highlanders, aſcended the 
woody, precipices: with admirable courage; 
and activity, and diſlodged a ſmall body of 
troops that defended a narrow path-way up 
the bank; thus a few mounting, the general 
drew the reſt up in order: as they arrived. 
Monſieur de eine u French com- 
mander, was no ſooner apprized that the Eng- 
liſh had gained theſe heights, which. he had 
confidently deemed inacceffible;” than he re- 
ſolved to hazard @ battle; and a furious en- 
counter quickly began. This was one of the 
moſt deſperate; engagements during this war. 
The Erench::general was ſlain; the ſecond _ 
in command ſhared the ſame fate. General 
Wolfe was ſtationed on the right, where the 
„ $2 | attack. 
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attack was moſt warm; as he ſtood conſpicu· 
' ous in the front line, he had been aimed at 
by the enemies markſmen, und seeeived 3 
Mot in the wriſt, which,” however, did not 
© oblige him to quit the field, Having 
ped an Wtkerohief nad his hand, the con. 
tipued: giving orders without the leaſt emo- 
tibn; aud advanced at the head of the gre- 
nadiers with their bayonets fixed; but 2 
ſecond ball pierced his breaſt; ſo chat unable 
to proceed, he leaned on the ſhoulder of a 
foldier that was next him. Now ſtruggling 
an the agomies of death, he heard a yoice ory; 
They run! upon which he ſeemed for l 
moment to revive, and atking who ran, wa 
informed the French. Exprefling his wonder u 
chat they ran fo ſoon, he ſunk on the Toldier's. t 
breaſt, and his laſt words 'were, ** I die hap» Wl 
py.“ Perhaps the loſs of the Engliſh- that fc 
day was greater than the of Canada Wl ©: 
counterbalanced. But it is the lot of man- Wl © 
kiad only to know true merit, when theyan fo 
£9) to loſe it. ch 
| ſurrender of Quebee Was whe con- of 
ſeguenee of this victory: and with it nen. 
after che total ccffion of all Canada. T fer 
French, indeed, the following ſeaſon made p 
a vigorous effort to retake the tity ; but by his 
the reſolution of governor Murray, aud the 
appearance of an Engliſh fleet under th c. 
mand of lord Colvile, they were-qbliged 
abandon the enterprize. The whole province 
was ſoon after reduced by the prudenceant 
* of en Amherſt, was -_ 
ron 
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French army to capitulate, and it has ſince 
remained annexed to the Britiſh empire. Lo 
theſe conqueſts about the ſame time was added 
the reduction of the iſland of Gaudalupe, but 
it was reſtored at the ſucceeding peace. 
Theſe ſucceſſes in India and America were 
expenſive, but ſucceſsful : on the contrary, 
the efforts the Engliſh made in Europe, and 
the operations of their great ally, the king 
of Pruſſia, were aſtoniſhing, yet produced no 
fignal advantages. A defonfive war in Ges- 
many was all that could be expected; and 
that he maintained againſt the united powers 
of the continent with unexamplec aer. 
We left the French and Impertalitts di 
umphing in repeated ſucceſſes, and emjaying 
the fruits of an advantageous. ſummer- eam. 
paign, But as if ſummer was not fuffieient 
for the horrors of war, they now reſolved t 
exert them even amidſt the rigouts of winter, 
and in the depth of that ſea on {et down and 
formed the ſiege of Leipſic. Phe capture of 
that city would have been fatal to ch intereſtse 
of the king; and by one of thoſe rapid 
marches, for which he was remarkable, he 
ſeemed with his army, unexpectediy tio rife 
up before the town. Such was the tertor of 
his arms, that even yanquiſhed as he ſeemed, 
the French, though ſuperior in numbers, 
raiſed the ſiege, and retreated. He was re- 
ſolved to purſue, and at length overtook them 
at a village called Roſbach, where he gained 
ſo complete a victory, that night alone faved 
their whole army fromdeftru&ion, 
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Soon after the capitulation of Cloſter even 


£866 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In the mean time, the Auſtrians in another 
part of the 8 were victorious, and took 
liffimo, pril | 5 1 5 
eneraliſſimo, priſoner- 1 ayt 
juſt fonght the French, again un Pet 
dreadful march of two hundred miles in the 
depth of winter, and came up with the Auſ⸗ 
trian army near Breſlau. He there diſpoſed 
his forces with his uſual celexity and judg- 
ment, and obtained another bloody viktory, 
in which he took fiftcen thouſand priſonstz 
Breſlau, with a garriſon of ten thouſand men, 
furrendered ſoon after. Theſe ſueceſſes dil- 
pirited the enemy, and gave his Hanoyerian 
allies freſh hopes, of being able to expel the 
French troops from their territories. _  -_ 


* 


the prince of Beyern, the king 0 


had been figned between the duke of Cumber- 
land, and the duke of Richeſieu, both fide 
began to complain that the treaty Was not 
ſtrictly obſerved. The Hanoverians exclaim- 
ed againſt the rapacity of the French genera, 
and the brutality of his ſoldiers, The French 
accuſed. them al inſolence and inſurre@on, 
and reſolved to bind them. ſtriMy . to term, 
fenfible of their own ſuperiority, - Treatie 
between nations are ſeldom obſerved any 
longer than intereſt or fear obliges : and 
among nations that take every advantage, 
political faith is a term without meaning 
The Hanoverians only wanted a pretext 
take arms, and a general to head them. Nei. 
ther were long wanting. The, opprefſions of 
the tax-gatherers, whom HE rench had apf 
pointed, were ſo ſevere, that the army one 
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GEORGE U. 285 

more roſe to vindicate their freedom, vil 
Ferdinand prince of Brunſwick, put himſe 

at their head., 2 3 | 

Nothing could be, more fortunate. for the 

intereſts of. the King of Prufha. than this ſud» 

den inturrection of the Hanoverian forces, 

From this'time he began to oppoſe the enemy 

upon more equal terms; he taced them on, 

every fide, often victorious, ſometimes re- 

pulſed, but ever formidable. Never was the 

art of war carried to ſuch à pitch as by him, 

ad it muſt be added, its horrors alſo, Ta 

is war, Europe fiw, with aſtoniſhment, 

+ WY cainpaigns, carried on in the midſt of Winter, 

great and bloody battles fought, yet produ- 

ing no viſible advantage to the vaQtors. At 

o time ſince the days of heraoilm, were ſuck 


* 
* 
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f 
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numbers deſtroyed, ſo many towns taken, ſo 
many {kirmifhes fought, ſuch ſtratagems prac- 
=ied, or ſuch intrepidity diſcovered. Armies 
eere, by the German diſcipline, conſidered as 
chompofing one great machine; directed by one 
„ Wommander, and animated by a fingte will. 
rom theſe campaigns, , ſuceceqing generals 
nevi!!! take their letfons of devaſtation, ànd im- 


ore upon the arts of increafing human ca- 
'') T1 ET . 
England was all this, time he ily retired 


om the, miſeries which oppreited the ref 


Europe; yet from her natural military ar- 
Ne our ſhe el nec defirous of Mating Thoſe 
ps o-ngers, of, which ſhe was only a ſpectator. 
Jap his paſſion for ſharing.in a continental war 
once 


as not leſs pleaſing to the King of Lügen 
2 | . rom 


288 HISTORY OF. ENGLAND. 
from his, native attachments, than from a de- 
fire of revenge upon the plunderers of his 
country. As ſoon, therefore, as it was 
known that prince .Ferdinand had put him- 
ſelf at the head of the Hanoverian army, his 
| Britannic majeſty, in 9 to his parlia- 
ment, obſerved, that the late ſucceſſes of his 
ally in Germany had given an happy turn to 
his affairs, which it would be neceſſary to 
improve. The commons concurred in his 
ſentiments, and granted ſupplies both for the 
king of Pruſſia, and for enabling the army 
formed in Hanover to act vigorouſly in con- 
junction with him. | 1 
From ſending money over into Germany, 
the nation began to extend their benefits; 
and it was ſoon conſidered that men would be 
à more grateful ſupply, Mr. Pitt, who had 
at firft come into popularity by oppoſing ſuch 
meaſures now entered into them with greater Wl to 
ardaur than any of his predeceſſors. The ry 
hopes of putting a ſpeedy end to the war Y va 
vigorous meaſures, the connexions With whic 


* 


he was obliged to co-operate, and perhaps rei 
the pleaſure he found in pleaſing the king, an 
incited him cager'y to puſh forward a conti- Bri 
nental war, owever, he only conſpita i am 
with the general inclinations of the people, WF the 


who, allured by the noble efforts of their only 
ally, were unwilling to ſee him fall a facn- 
e to the united ambition of his enemies, 
In order to indulge this general inclination 
of affiſting the king of Pruffia, the duke ® 
Marlborough was at firſt ſeat into Gone 
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GEORGE H. 205 
with a ſmall body of Britiſh forces to join 
with prince Ferdinand, whoſe activity againſt 


the French began to be crowned with ſucceſs. 
After ſome ſmall ſucceſſes te by the al- 


I 
lied army, the duke of Marldzough dying, 
his command devolved upon lord George 
Sackville. Soon after, both Wmies advanc- 
ing near the town of Minden, the French 
infantry giving ground, — 4 gu thought 
that this would be a favourable opportunity 
to pour down the horſe among them, and ac- 


y cordingly ſent lord George orders to come on. 
- WH Theſe orders were not obeyed ; lord George 
Wl ſhortly after was recalled, tried by a court- 
„ martial, found guilty, and declared incapa- 
WT ble of ſerving in any military command for 
be WY the future. The enemy, however, were re- 
e pulſed in all their attacks with confiderable 
los, and at length giving way were purſued 
er to the very ramparts of Minden. The victo- 
de ry was ſplendid, but laurels were the only ad- 
0 vantage reaped from the field of battle. 
c After theſe victories, it was ſuppoſed one 
p18 reinforcement. more would terminate the war; 


and a reinforcement was quickly, ſent. The 
Britiſh army in Germany, nowgitherefore, 
amounted to above thirty thouſand men, and 
the whole nation was fluſhed with the hopes 
of immediate conqueſt. But theſe hopes ſoon 
vaniſhed in finding victory and defeat follow- 
ing each other. The ſucceſſes on either fide 
might be conſidered as. a compact by which 
both engaged to loſe much, and gain little; 
for no advantages whatever followed from vic- 
47 The Engliſh at length began to open 

ol. IV. =D f their 
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«o HISTORY OF.ENGL/AND, 
their eyes, and found that they were waging 
unequal war, and loading themſelves” with 
taxes for conqueſts, which they could neither 
preſerve nor enjoy.  _ 
It muſt be confeſſed, that the efforts of 
England, at this time, over every part of the 
globe, were amazing; and the expence of her 
operations greater than had ever been diſburſ- 
ed by any nation before. The king of Pruſ- 
ha received a ſubſidy; a large body of Eng- 
liſh forces commanded the extenſive peninfula 
of India; another army of twenty thouſand 
men confirmed their conqueſt in North A- 
merica; there were thirty thouſand men 
employed in Germany, and ſeveral other 


bodies diſperſed in the different garriſons in WI ' 
various parts of the world; but all the: f 
were nothing to the force maintained at ſea, Wl 
which carried command wherever it came, b 

and had totally annihilated the French power “ 

on that element. The courage and the con- 
duct of the Engliſh admirals bad ſurpaſſel . 
whatever had been read of in hiſtory; neither of 
ſuperior force, nor number, nor even te 
terrors of the tempeſt, could intimidate them, 
Admiral Hawke gained a complent viel © 
over an equal number of French ſhips, on t ef 
coaſt of Bretagne in Quiberon bay, in thi 125 
midſt of a tempeſt, during the darkneſs of the **! 
night, and what ſeamen fear ſtill more, upol * 

a rocky ſhore. | fr 
Such was the glorious figure the Britiſh bu. 
nation appeared in to all the world at thi gin 


time. But while their arms proſpered in 
50 | „ 
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GRORGE I, of 
every effort tending to the real intereſts of 
the nation, an event happened, which for x 
while obſcured the ſplendour of her victories. 
On the twenty-fifth of October, the king, 
without having complained of any previous 
diſorder, was found, by his domeſtics, ex- 
piring in his chamber. He had ariſen at his 
uſual hour, and obſerved to his attendants, 
that as the weather was fine he would rake a 
walk in the gardens of Kenfington, where 
he then reſided. In a few minutes after his 
return, being left alone, he was heard to fall 
down upon the floor. The noiſe of this bring- 
ing his attendants into the room, they lifted 
him into bed, where he deſired, with a faint - 
voice, that the princeſs Amelia might be ſent 
for, but before ſhe could reach the apart 
ment he expired. An attempt was made to 
bleed him, but without effect; and after- 
wards, the ſurgeons, upon opening him, diſ- 
covered that the right ventricle of the heart 


was actually burſt, and that a great quantity 


of blood was diſcharged through the aperture. 


* George the ſecond died in the ſeventy- 
ſeventh year of his age, and the thirty-third 
of his reign ; lamented by his ſuhjects, and 
in the midſt of victory. If any monarch was. 
happy in the peculiar mode of his death, 
and the preciſe time of its arrival, it was he. 
The factions which had been nurſing during. 


his long reign, had not yet come to maturity 5 _ - 


but threatened, with all their virulence, to af- 
B1& his ſucceſſor. 


| Bb 2 | % On: 
oct. 2b. A. D. 1766. 
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On whatever fide, ſays a late writer, we 

4 look upon his characteg we ſhall find am- 

« ple matter for juſt and unſuſpected praiſe, 

cc None of his predeceſfors - on the throne of 

England, lived to ſo great an age, or en- 

e joyed longer felicity. His ſubjects were 

4 ſtill peering under him, in commerce 

< andarts; and his own ceconomy-ſet a pru- 

dent example to the nation, which, how. 

ec ever, they did not foliow. He was, in his 

* «. temper, ſudden and violent; but this, 

= «..though it influenced his conduct, made ny 

|: e change in his behaviour, which was gene. 

| rally guided by reaſon. He was plain and 

2 - -«. dire& in his intentions; true to his word, 

bt , ſteady in his favour and protection to hi 

<<. ſervants, not parting even with his mini- 

4 ſters till compelled to it by the vielenee of 

% faction. In ſhort, through the Whole of 

-« his life he appeared rather to live for the 

e cultivation of uſeful virtues than ſplendi 

„ ones; and ſatisfied with being "good, les 
others their, unenvied. greatneſs, “! 
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FP EXCEOMBLE guns. — an 

army deſigned Crown Point, iv. 278 
—he fails in his ant, 279—retreats. 

from Ticonderago, ib *s, | 

re, Adrian, comes into Britain, 1. 12 

bi Agricola, carries his arms into the North, i. 11— 

ni. defeats Galgacus, i i. 12 

A ncourt, battle of, ii, 18 fatal to France, 21 
la- Chapelle, che treaty of, iv. 237 

ed, born to defend his country and adorn hu-- 

did manity, i. 36—diſmiſſes his ſervants, ; dreſſes in 

left the habit of a peaſant, . and lives with an herd{-- 

man, 37—in the dreſs of a ſhepherd with a harp, 

enters into the*Danitſh.. 2 g—equips, a 
ſtrong fleet, wherewith he Sh ſixteen 
Daniſh veſſels in the port of Harn 40 — has 
a fleet of 120 ſhips of war ſtationed along the 
coaſt, 41—poliſhes his country by arts, 42 
dirides the kingdom into counties &c. ib 
aac the univerſity of, Oxford, 43 — his cha- 
racter, 4 

K. Albans, x; at, between the houſes von 
and Lancaſter, ii. 23 

llemarle, duke of, engages the Dutch admiral De — 77 
Ruiter, in 270—ſecond engagement between * 
the ſame admirals, in * the Dutch were: == 


beat, 271 +l 
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Aunbur / 22 cammands an army defigned 
_ the iſland of Cape Breton, iv. 2958=bli. 
es it to ſurrender, 279-—belieges and takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of Crown Point, 281 | 
Azxe, queen, aſcends the throne in, the thirty. 
eighth-year: of her age, iv. 42—ſha reſolves to 
declare war againſt France, 43—is ſeconded by 
f the Dutch and Germans, 44—accompliſhes the 
union between England and Scotland, 64, 65—. 
the diitcheſs. of. Marlborough had long been in 
ſſeſſion of her favour, ib.—reſolves to change 
the miniſtry, 70—repoſes all her truſt in Harley, 
72—is preſent as a ſpectator at the trial a 8a. 
cheverel, 74—was reſolved: to ſhew. her reſent- 

ment the firſt opportunity to the miniſtry, 83 

refuſes an audience ta the dutcheſs of Marlbo. 
rough, 84——depoſes the miniſtry wito had been 
long Alagreeable to her, ib.—in her ſpeech uo 
the parliament, recommends the - proſecution of 
the war with vigour, 85—the parhament thank 

her for the diſmiſſion of. the former miniſtry, 88 
he tells the duke of Marlborough he need not 
expect the thanks of the parliament as formerly, 
89 —the ſtates general aſſure her they were 

ready to join her in a durable peace with France, 

92 Prince Eugene brings her a letter from the 
emperor, 93 —her conſtitution is quite broken, 

94—ſinks into a ſtate of lethargic inſenfibilay, 

106— her death and character, 107 _ 

Auſon, commodore, ſent with a fleet to the South. 
ſeas, iv. 189—he refreſhes his men on the iſlani 
of St. Catherine, 190—lands on the coaſts ol 
Chili and takes the city of Paita, ib — advance 
as lig as Panama, 191—ſteers for the iſland of 

Tinan, ib.—ſets forward for China, ib.—ſiees 
towards America, and diſcovers and takes the 
" Spaniſh 3 ib.—he and Warren defeats 

PFrench fleet, 236 | 3 


— 
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Felt, duke of 5 raiſes forces to e the earl of 
ar, iv. 123 —reſolves to give battle to Suther- 
land near Dumblain, r24—defeats' him, 145— 
is removed from: his employments, ib.—arms 
his vaſſals, 276 x 
_ Arthur, prince, beats the Saxons in twelve ſuc- 
ceſſive battles, i. 20 ; 
Aſtew Ann, her caſe, ti; 244, 235 © pet 
Atbelflan, —_ Scotland, i. 45—fights a-bloody- 


battle near Bruroburg in-which- he is victorious, 
46 f 8 
Alierbury, biſhop of Rocheſter, ſeized and ſent: 


to the Tower, iv. 148—he writes a letter to the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 1 50 — he is 
brought to his trial before the houſe of lords, 
151—deprived of all his honours and benefices,, 
and baniſhed the kingdom, 153. | 
Augbrim, battle of, iv. 24. 


8B 
| 1 8 

ARNARD, Sir John, propoſes a ſcheme: 
for diminiſhing the intereſt of the national: 

debt, iv. 179—he is ſent'to London, 229 

—tried by his peers, found guilty, and be- 

headed on Tower-hill, 232—he glories in the 

cauſe for which he fell, 233 
Balmerino, lord, joins the rebels, iv. 217 "x 
Bedford, duke of, appointed protestor of England, 

11, 279—at the head of a numerous army, 28 
Becket Thomas, account of him, i. 139—his death; 
_ 151—miracles- faid* to be-wrought at his tomb, 

152 | | be Jef, 
Benboxw, admiral, engages the French fleet, iv. 47 
Bible, tranſlated into the Saxon language in the 


Biſboſs, 


reign of Athelſtan, i. 46 


1 N D E X. 


Biſhops, fury of the commons againſt, — populace did 
not fail to intimidate them, iii. 17 3—an impeach. 
ment of high treaſon ſent up againſt them, ib, 

Blakengy, general, commands fort St. Philip, iy 
253—ſurrenders. to the French, 2 54. 
Blenheim, battle of, iv. 51— 54. 
Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, i. 10—a woman of 
great beauty, ib.—is appointed head. of the 
forces and conquered, 11 . | 
Boleyn, Anna, accuſed of inceſtuous correſpondence, 
ii. 214—her letter to the king, 213—found 
guilty, 218—beheaded. 219 | 
Boyne, battle of, iv. 16,18 
— Bredford, an account of him, ii. 292 
Braddock, general, ſent againſt Fort du Queſhe 
iv. 248—1s defeated, ib.—diſcovers at once the 
greateſt intrepidity, and the greateſt imprudence, 
„ is ſhot thro* the lungs by a muſquet- 
all, ib. | 
Britain, originally. joined to France, i. 1—called 
Britannia by the Romans, before the time of 
Ceſar, 2—diſcovered by the Pheœnieians, ib— 
commodities exported, 1b.—chuſe Caſibalaunus 
their commander in chief, 5—begins to improre 
in arts, 7—Britons ſtrive to recover their liberty. 
in the time of Nero, 9 reſolve to deliver them. 
ſelves from ſervitude, 10—oppoſe Vortigern, 18 
Brunſwick, prince of, puts himſelf at the head of 
the Hanoverian army, iv. 287 | 
Buckinghamy Villars, created duke. of, iii. 99 
impeached by the commons, 1 13—his. death, Wt C 
121—123 | 
X Burning of heretics, a ſtatute for, ii. 6 
_  Byag, Sir George, ſent with a large fleet to oppoſe 
the Spaniards, iv. 140—behaves with equal pru- 

. dence and reſolution. ib. ET 

Bg, admiral, ſent to relieve Minorca, iv, 253 
part of his fleet engages, but he keeps aloo to 
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1 N D EX. 
fails to Gibraltar, ib. his conduct is exceed- 
ingly reſented by the nation, 254—is put un- 


der an arreſt, tried by a court- martial, and ſhot 
in the harbour at Portſmouth, ib. | 


C 


ADE, John, his inſurrection, ii. 40—citi- 
zens of London open their gates to him, 41, 
abandoned by his followers and flain, 42 

Calais taken by the duke of Guiſe, ii. 281. 

Calcutta taken, iv. 265. | | | 

Carre, Robert, a favourite of James I. iii. 96— 

(Carpenter, general, oppoſes the earl of Derwent- 
water, iv. 127. 

Carthagena, the ſiege of, iv. 192, 

Ceſar, invades Britain, i. 5 returns into Gaul, ib. 
Claudius makes a journey to Britain, p—Carac= 
tacus the firſt who ſeemed willing to reſcue his 
country, ib,—exhorts his army, 8—is delivered 
up to the conquerors, ib.—his addreſſes to the 
emperor, 9—Chriſtians in Britain before the 
end of the ſecond century, 14— Ceodwalla 
a ſucceſsful prince, 28B—Canute ſettled his _ 
ers in England, 6o—his ſpeech to the ſea, 61— 
cruſades, 103 | 


cr, Auguſtus, forms a deſign of ſubduing Britain, 
i. 


Charles I. coming to the throne, finds himſelf poſ- 
ſeſſed of a peaceable and flouriſhing kingdom, iii. 
110—declares war in defence of the palatinate, 
111—has recourſe to the tax of benevolence, 
to ſupply the defect of parliamentary aid, tbid— 
equips à fleet, 112—calls another 233 
ibid— this more refractory than the former, ibid 


Che levies ſhip money, 114 throws into priſon, 
25 moſt 
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moſt of thoſe who refuſed to lend money, I rg—en. 
ters upon a war with France, 116 calls 'a third 
parliament, 117—reſolves to diſſolve them, 120 
—- feels a ſevere blow in the death of the duke of 
Buckingham, 121—perceives the tide of popu- 
larity turned againſt him, 12 3—makes' peace 
with the two crowns, ibid—levies tonnage and 
poundage by his own authority, 126—pro- 
/ ceeds asif the people of Scotland were diſpoſed 
to receive the new liturgy, 131 —reſolves ta ſet 
up epiſcopacy in Scotland, 129— the origin of 
the diſpute betweeen him and the Scots, ibid- 
intent on carrying his point, 130—returns 1 
bitter anſwer to his council, 133—ſends down z 
-proclamation, declaring his abhorrence of popery, 


134 petitioners profeſs their obedience to hi 


authority, 135—18 adviſed to milder meaſures by 
Traiquair, 1 38—is betrayed by his ſervants, ibid 
- finds himſelf at the head of fix thouſand hork, 


and twenty thouſand foot, 142—is ſtartled at 


the repreſentations ſent him by Hamilton, 146= 
not. ſatisfied with the explanation of the core- 

. ., nant, 151—is obliged to call a parliament after 
tze interval of eleven years, 153=—diffolves the 
; parliament, 154—prepares for the invaſion of 
Scotland, ibid—exaſperates the city of London, 
inſt him by new imprudencies, 1 g6—he ſecs 


with amazement the whole fabrick of government 


overturned, 164—he was in Scotland when be 
received the firſt account of the Iriſh rebellion, 
170—takes all the precaution in his power #0 
- ſhew his deteſtation of theſe bloody e 

ibid—menaces againſt him thrown out by. the 
populace, 17 5—ſtrove long to ſatisfy the com- 
mons by conceſſions, 174 —is ſeen to enter the 
houſe of commons alone, ibid. the Common 
vote that he had violated their privilege, 175 
he is ſtripped of almoſt all his privileges ) 
the commons, 176—he puts a ſtop to is con- 
ceſſions, 17 —he refuſes to permit the com. 


Ch 


LIN D E KX. 
mons to command the army, ibid—retires to 
Vork, 178 he rejects propoſals made to him 
by the commons, ibid— his teſtation before 
bis whole army, 181—refufed admittance into 
Hull, 182—princes Rupert and Maurice offer 
their ſervice to him, 183— he calls a parlia- 
ment at Oxford, 184—he retreats to Oxford 
after Naſeby fight, 196—gives himſelf up to the 
Scotch army, 199—he is delivered up to the 
parliament by the Scots for four hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, 199—1s conducted to Holmby caſ- 
tle in Northamptonſhire, tbid—1s prifoner at 
Hampton court, 205 his pleaſure in the com- 
pany of his children, '206—eſ to Titchfield 


\ and from thence to the iſle of Wight, 20y—is 
; confined in Cariſbrook caftle, 208— he continues 
4 to negociate with the parliament, 210— is ſent to 


Hurſt caſtle, 21 1—a debate carried in his favour 
in the houſe of commons, ibid—a high court of 
Juſtice is appointed to try his majeſty, 21 2—1s 
conducted from Windſor to St. James's next day, 
214—his charge. is read, 215—declines the 
authority of the court, ibid—ſentence pro- 


of nounced againſt him, 2316—his execution, 218, 


220— his character, 220, 221. = 
Charles, prince, his eſcape, iii. 228, 230—his de- 
claration read in parliament, 258—highly reliſhed 


be by every order of the ſtate, ib. the parliament 
n, reſolve to ſend.him fifty thouſand pounds, ibid. — 
to Army, navy and city of Dublin eager in ſending 
y, addreſſes to him, 259—great joy at his pro- 
he clamation, enters London, ib. | | 


Charles II. thirty years of age when he came to 
the throne, in, 261—his choice of principal mi- 
niſters pleafing to the people, ibid—he directs 
all things by Clarendon's advice, 202 —his par- 
laments make reparations for former diſobedi- 
ences, 264—his careleſs and expehſive diſpoſi - 
tion expoſes him to the diſguſt his ſubecta, * 
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I his marria with the Infanta of Portugal, 267 
- -- his neceſſities greater than his ſupplies, ibid. 
declares war againſt the Dutch, 268—concludes ; 
, treaty with the Dutch at Burda, 273 —enters into 
Ran alliance with France, .27b—calls a parka 
ment, 278—his power abridged, 279—reſolres 
to prorogue the parliament, 280—a turn in the 
+ ſyſtem of politics very pleafing to the nation, 
- 281—addreſſed by the commons, 282—ſends an 
army againſt the French, 283—aſſembles a par. 
liament at Oxford, 303 —impriſons - Fitzharriz, 
304 — is taken ill at Windſor, 308 —his death, 
31 fc ccharacter, 316. 
Barles of Lorrain, commander of the queen of 
Hungary's army, iv. 203. 5 
Charles, ſon of the Emperor of Germany, arrives is 
England, iv. 58. | 
Charitable corporation, an account of, iv. 176, 
Clarence, duke of, his death, ii. $$ _ 
Clarendon, lord, is diſgraced, iv. 273, 
Clive, Mr. by his conduct the Engliſh gained the 
- aſcendancy in the eaſt, iv. 264—he clears the 


EY 4 


rovince of Arcot, 26;—affiſted by admin 

; Watſon he turns the ſcale in favour of be 

Engliſh, 267—ſubdues Tullagee Angria, ibid - : 

he retakes Calcutta, ibid—he reduces Hughly, t 

268 —he defeats the viceroy of Bengal, ibe- -t 

he puts the whole Indian army to flight, 18 v 

he proclaims Ali Kan viceroy of Bengal, Ki 2 

her and Orixa, ibid—he compells Chadenagor f t 

to ſubmit, 20 he defeats a Dutch fleet, 173M t! 

ö obham, lord, hung up with a chain by the mide 2 
| and roaſted with a flow fire, ii. 16 © 2 
Coote, colonel, marches againſt Lally, iv. 213 " 
| - defeats him, 274—he retakes Arcot, ibid— g 10 
þ don before Pondicherry, and takes it, 275: F. 
| Coleman, Edward, is falſely accuſed by Oates a 
| | l : 


Bedlow, iv. 292. | =. 
Columbus, invited to England by Henry VII, 


174 
c 


42 N D E X. 


„Sir John, ſent to oppoſe the pretender, iv. 
5 _ marched from Inverneſs to Aberdeen, 
and ſailed to Dunbar, 214. n 
Corniſh, Mr. late ſheriff of London, tried, con- 
demned, and executed, ſii. 324. W 
Cranmer, Thomas, of great talents and integrity, 
ii. 200—is aceuſed by the catholic party, 233— 
was not intimidated by their menaces, 234— 
thrown into priſon, 208 —his martyrdom, 277. 
Cromarty, lord, Joins the rebels, iv. 217 — be, and 
his ſon lord Macleod ſent to London, 229—he 
was tried by his peers, found guilty, but after- 
wards pardoned, 232. 9 
Cromuell,. Thontas, facceſsful in promoting the 
cauſe of the reformers, ii. 206—reads Lambert's 
ſentence of condemnation, 2 23—1s arreſted for 
\ high treaſon, 226—and beheaded, 227. 
Cromwell, Oliver, account of him, iti, 200—re- 
ſolves to ſeize the king, 202—accuſes eleven 
members of the houfe of high treaſon, 203—fup- 
preſſes the Levellers, 209 — proſecutes the war in 
Ireland with his uſual ſucceſs, 225—returns to 
England and receives the thanks of the houſe, ib. 
eclared captain general and ſets out to invade 
Scotland, ib. defeats the Scots at Punbar, 226 
toltows the king's forces toward: Perth, 227 - de- 
feats the royaliſts at Worceſter, 227, 228—crowned 
nich ſucceſs, returns in. triumph to London, 230— 
Rr. all his meaſures were conducted with a bold in- 


pore trepidity, 233 —iſſolves the parliament, 234— *; 


thereupon he receives congratulatory addreſſes, 
23;—chuſes a new-parliament, thid—diffolves it, 
237—addrefled with-the-title af highneſs, 238 
his management of foreign -affairs attended with 
Juccels, 239 - ſucoeſs ſul in his negociation with 
France, ibid court of Spain endeavours to gain 
his friendſhip, 240—obtains..afi "victory 
orer the Spaniards in the Ne , bid 
Cc humbles 
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humbles them at ſea, ibid—compels che Dey of 


Cromwell, Richard, proclaimed protector, iii. 247 


Crowle, Murray, Vandeput and Gibſon, their eit, 
Cumberland, duke of, commander in chief of th 


 —inveſts Carliſle, and obliges the rebels to ſur- 


head of the troops at Edinburgh and matebes u 
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Algiers to make peace, ibid—chuſes a new par. 
liament, 241—a bill paſt to inveſt him with re. 
gal dignity, 242—retuſes the offer, ibid—en- 
gagements entered into to deſtroy him, 244—his 
death and character, 245—246. 


—calls a 1 ibid—diſſolves the parlia- 
ment, and ſigns his own abdication, 248—hiz 
brother Henry appointed to the command in 
Ireland, ibid. | 


Engliſh forces in the Netherlands, iv. 206-2. 
rives from Flanders to oppoſe the pretender, 218 


render at diſcretion, 222—puts himſelf at the 


Linlithgow, 224—ſecures the poſts of Sterling 


. and Perth, and marches. for Aberdeen, 22 D 


defeats the rebels at Lochaber, ibid—defeat 
them at Culloden Moor, 227 —0one of his ſtray: 
ling parties apprehends lady Mackintoſh, 22 


' —advances into the Highlands, as faras Fort 


Auguſtus, 229, 


? 


D 


ARNLE Y, lord, propoſed to the queen dl 
Scots, ii. — N und qa 
man, .317—recommends Rizio, 1b.—l F 
in aſſaſſinating Rizio, 3r es a Journey | 
Glaſgow, where he falls fick, 320—is murde F 
ed at Edinburgh, 321 | | : 


Dany, impeached in the houſe of commons, il 


296 . 


W. 
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Danes, land in England, i. 42—a Daniſh fleet unh 
at Southampton, 33 make freſh incurſions in the 
North, 39 —renew their invaſion, 55—appear 
again on the Engliſh ſhore, e all de- 
ſtroyed in one day, ib. 

Delinquents, iii. 162 

Derwentwater, earl of, proclaim ms the pretender, 
iv. 127—he and others were impeached and re- 
ceived ſentence of death, 1 z0—he and Kenmuir 
were _— on Fower-hill, I Jo—__ charac- 

ter, 1 

Drake, Sir Francis, the firſt who failed. round the 
world, ll. 338 

Druids, guardians of the religion of the Britons, 
i. 3 facrifice human victims, ib. —hve in * 
&c. ib.— their gods were devils, 4 

Dudley, lord, beheaded on Tower- hill, ii. 271 


Dunſlan, abbot of Glaſtonbury, a man of licentious - 


manners in his youth, betakes himſelf to a mo- 
naſtic life, i. 49—inſults the king, and is baniſh- 
ed the kingdom, 50 

Dutch, divided into faftions, iv. 234—commence 


hoſtilities . 357 * 


D664 R, makes Dunſtan biſhop of Werceſ- 
2 and afterwards archbiſhop of Canter- 
51—breaks into a convent, and car- 

* ries off OD a nun, 52—ſends Ethelwald his 
friend to ſee Elfrida, ib. 

Edge- hill, fight, iii. 183. | 

Edad, the firſt who inſtituted capital S ente 
by law, 1, 46—is murdered by I ay 47 

Edmund, ſurnamed Ironſide, crete by Canute, 


i, 58 | 
Ccz2 Tana, 


1 N D. E X. 


Edeuard, the ſon of Alfred, founds the Univerſity Wl E. 
of Cambridge, i. 4 N Es 
Edward, ſurnamed the martyr, made king by the 
intexeſt of the monks, i. 54—is murdered by 

one of Elfrida's domeſtics, ib, © - a 
Edward, the Confeſſor, compoſes the difference: 
between the Danes and Engliſh, i. 63 —reſumes 

all grants formerly made by the Crown, ib.—i3 
/ oppoſed by Godwin, 64—vifited by William, 
Duke of Normandy, -65—the firſt who” touched 

for the king's evil, 68 N 
Edtuurd, the firſt, raiſes the fiege of Acon in Pai 

leſtine, i. 236—ſets ſail for Sicily, where be 
hears of the death of his father, 237 —eſteemel 
by all ranks of men, 238 — arrives at his native 
dominions, and is crowned at Weſtminſter, ib. 
corredts the diſorders. which had crept in during 
the latter part of his father's reign, 239-march- 
es againſt  Llewellin,. prince of ' North-Wales, 
 240—his. ſon Edward, the firſt prince of Wales, a 
born at Carnarvon, 243—puts in his claim to 
the crown of- Scotland, 244—caſtle of Dunbar 
ſurrenders to. him, 248—turns his ambition to 
the continent, 249—reſolves to attack France, 
250— finally eſtabliſhes magna charta, 25 

+ the head of an hundred thouſand men marches 
to the north, 257, —gains a compleat victory at 

Falkirk, 2 5 — takes William Wallace, whom he 

carries in Chains to London, 260 —enters Set- 
land again, 264 —ſickens at Carliſle of a dyſes- 
tery, and expires at Burgh in the Sands, 265= 
his character, ib. | Se 
Edward, the ſecond, much expected from him, 

i. 267—recalls Piers Gaveſtone, 268—heap 

favours upon him, which excites the indigation 
of the barons, ib.—is defeated by Bruce, king 
of Scotland, 272—has recourſe to another 

vourite, 274—haſtens to the borders of Wales 
276—is oppoſed by the queen, 27 7—depoled, 

281—and cruelly murdered, 282. 
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Edward III. uſcends fthe throne, i- 283 is dif- 
guſted with Mortimer, his mother's favourite, 
284 —reſolves to gain his | people's affection, 287 
—undertakes.. the conqueſt of France, 291— 
gains great advantage in 4. naval engagement, 
292—embarks at Southampton with. a. fleet of 
near a thouſand ſail of all dimenſions, 29 5— 
with an army of thirty thouſand beats the French 
at Creſſy, who were an hundred. and twenty 
thouſand ſtrong, 296—lays ſiege to Calais, 3006 
—a truce. concluded between him and Philip, 

_ diſſolved by the death of the latter, 395—releaſes 
the French king, who had been taken priſoner, 
for a million and a. half of money, 309-—deeply 
affected with the loſs of his ſon the black prince, 
313—his death, ib,—his character, 354. 

Edward, IV. fixed upon the throne; ii. 49 —flies 
the kingdom, 51 his party repreſſed, but not 
deſtroyed, 52-—engages. Warwick near Barnet, 
and overcomes. him, 53——begins his reign with ſe - 
verity, 50 —aſſerts his right to his dominions in 
France, $7-—has. an interview with Lewis the 
eleventh, ib.—his death and character, 58 

Edward, V. during his minority, great diſſenſions 

between Richard, duke of. Glouceſter, the queen 

and Rivers; her brother, about the protectorſhip, 

ii. 60—the. king. delivered. up to Richard, 2 

dard, VI. ſucceeds his father at nine years and 

three months old, ii. 242—his health declines, 

259 his death and character, 262 

dwin embraces Chriſtianity, 1,—26 


.o, oppoſed by Dunſtan, Abbot of Glaſkanbury, 
5 ys 


Egbert goes to the court of Charlemagne, returns 
fo his own country greatly improved, i. 29 
makes himſelf maſter of the kingdom of Mercia, 
30—all the kingdoms of che Heptarchy united 


under his command, 31 _ 1 
=. . Cha Zlixabeilʒ 


- 
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Elizabeth, queen, joy at her acceſſion, | li. 300m 
me had, from the beginning, reſolved to reforn 
the church, 306—has all the catholies in Eu- 
rope her enemies, 30 —her chief favourites are, 
Dudley, Bacon and Cecil, 308—Mary, queen 
of Scots, the firſt perſon that excites her fenrot | 
© reſentment, ib.—applied to by the Hugonots for 
| -afliſtance, 336—very vigilant, active and reſo. 

/ lute, ib. —could not be induced to change her 
condition, 339 —feveral conſpiracies formed a. 5 
5 rap her, N i .—theſe fhev 60 hh pare the 7 
for the ruin of the been ef 
- hird's ſcheme to 3 her death, {i Sy 
© Jealous, when her beauty was called in queſtion, 
ni. 13—diſcovers the falſhood of the counteſs:of 7 


: _ 27—her death and character, 8 ; 
Epiſcopory,” one of the ſtrongeſt buliarks of royal 
power, iii. r2z—reſolution to attack it, 171. ; 


er, earl of, a nobleman of great bravery, &c, 
in. 8—his intereſt in 1d ueen's affections, 9 F 

goes to Ireland to ſuppreſs a rebellion, ro—re- 
turns to England; 11—impriſoned in his own 
| Houſe, ib.—ſentenced to gn his employment, 
and to remain a priſoner during the queen's plea- 
ſare, ib,—none of his indiſcretions are conceal- 
ed from the queen, 13—diſcovers bis ſcheme 
for raiſing the city, 1 is proclaimed a traitor, 
© x6—retires to lex houſe, ib, ſent to the 
en and tried by his peers, 17 executed, 


Bthelbald, his reign infamous for all manner of 
7 2 i. 3 5—dies of a wound received | in battle, 


Ethehuald, found mugdered in a wood, f I. 63 

Ethekvolf goes to Rome, i. 34—1n his return mar- 
ries Judith, daughter to Charles the bald, id 

Exclufion-bill, iii. 30t. 

Bugene, prince, bred * from his aber i 
camps, iv. 51 a 7 


9 


Fontengy, battle of, iv. 210. 
Forbes, general, commands an army d ned 


uncommon regard for the duke of Mart 


1 * D E x. 
e 


F in Ege 1. 87. 


Fairfax, appointed general with. Crom- 
well, Iii. 194 purſues the Ws, to * 


Ts 
Falkirk, 12 battle of, iv. 224. 
Fenwick, Sir 


ohn, his caſe conſidered as one of | 
the greateſt ſtretches of. power in King Wi- 
liam's reign, iv. 3 


Fire, in London, a 3 Kt one, iii. 272. 
Forfier, proclaims the pretender at 


pton, | iv. 
127 bill is found againſt him and others, 133» 


Fort de Qheine,. 1 iv. 278—obliges it to ſurren- 
der, 279. 


France, * of, raĩſes a. vaſt boree to invade Eog- 


land, ii 


Froft, an account of. a great one, ir. 188. 


1 
G 

AUNT, Mrs. her fate, iii. 324 

, I, orders iſſued for Sera 


king of E Scotland, and . 2 
| 110—he lands at Greenwich, 1 


111—calls a parliament, 113 informs the Nong, 


the branches of the revenue were inſufficient for 


the ſupport of the civil government, 11 
to the petitions of the counteſs of Derwentwater 
and others, 131—and to that of the Houſe of 


lords, ib.—being a foreigner and a 


% 
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1 pers to be ſeized, ib.—at his deſire the Swediſh 
© Teſidentiary in Holland, with his papers was 


- | thouſand pounds was granted him, ib-—a dif- 


egotha, 180—a miſunderſtanding between him: 
and the prince of Wales, 18 3 —ſends the biſhopof 


Ehe reſolves to conduct in perſon the war in 
Flanders, 199 — arrives at his camp, 204— he and 
his army were encloſed in on every ſide near 
Dettingen, ib.—expoſes himfelf to a ſevere fire 
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the laws, was kept under the controul of his 
miniſters, 13 5— he refolves on a voyage to the 
Continent, 136—his fears from Sweden not 
without foundation,  137—he. returns to E 
and orders the Swediſh miniſter, with all his pa- 


ſeized, 138—a ſupply of two hundred and fif 


ference between him and the prince of Wales; p 
x 39—he offers his mediation between the king of 
Spain and the emperor, 140—he embarks for 


Germany, and having given peace to Europe 0 
receives the congratulations of his parliament, 


142—the regent of France informs him of a 


- conſpiracy, 148—he prepares for a 8 
*. 


Hanover, 1 58—his death and character, 1 


19 


G 
9. | | 
George IT. at his acceſſion the nation had reaſon to e 
wiſh for an alteration of meaſures, iv. 160—he 7 


declares his purpoſe to preſerve the conſtitution, 
166—in his Heech to both houſes, he profeſſes a 
teſolution.to merit the affection of his people, ib. 
— the cammons take into conſideration a motion 
for a ſupply to him, 167—at his acceſſion, the 

vernment owed fifty millions, 17 i—a treaty 
is ſigned at Vienna between him and the empe- 
ror and the king of Spain, 17 3—ſends two mem. 
bers of the privy- council to the prince of Wales, 
to propoſe his marriage with the princeſs of Sax - 


N 
* 
{ 
( 
{ 


Gu 


Oxford with a letter to the prince of Wales, 195 


of cannon and muſquetry, 205-—gains 4 pos 
| cat 
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pleat victory, ib.—reſplves to take the field to 
oppoſe the pretender, 220—ſees himſelf in the 
fu vation he moſt dreaded, 2 56—all he wifties 
for is to keep foreign enemies from invading 


Germany, ib. —unites his intereſts with the king 


of Pruſſia, ib.—in a ſpeech to his parliament he 
obſerves that it would be well to improve the late 
ſucceſſes of his ally in Germany, '288—his death 
and character, 291—292. | KA 
Ginckle, general, under king William, takes Ath- 
lone, iv. 21—paſſes the Shannon, and deter- 
mines to give battle to St. Ruth, 23. , 
Glouceſter, duke of, appointed regent of England 
in his brother's abſence, ii. 36—his dutcheſs 
accuſed of witchcraft, 37—his death afcribed to 
the cardinal of Wincheſter, 38. el“ 
Godwin's death, i. os. | | | 
Godfrey, Sir Edmondſbury, murdered, iii. 288. 
Gregory, pope, ſends over St. Auſtin, i. 9. 
Cunpoxuder- plot, iii. 89 firſt py Im by Robert 
Cateſby, who goes in ſearch of Guy Fawkes, go 
—ſends a letter to tord Monteagle from one- of 


the conſpirators, 92—its . myſterious contents 


puzzle that nobleman, gits mean firſt pe- 
* netrated by the king, 160 Faul diſcov- 
ered and apprehended, ib.—Cateſby, Pierey and 
other 8 fled to Warwickſhire, 94 
ſome of the conſpirators were flain in battle, 
others were executed, and others experienced 
the king's mercy, 66. N 
Guiſcard, his attempt and death, iv. 86. 


ARDICANUTE, received with de- 


monſtrations of joy, i. 62 re 
Harold, ſurnamed Harefoot, takes poſſeſ- 
lion of the whole kingdom, i, 62. 


Hampden, 


* 
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0 Haheas paſſed, iii. 
Hale! Corus, 8, fe and lord 1 Bat boch killes, 


af itt. 185—186, 
Hampden, tried, and fined forty thouſand pounds 
iii. 314. 

Hamilton, Capel, and Holland, condemned and ex- 

. ecuted, iii. 223. 

Harold, his virtues and abilities, i. 65—his pu- 
larity, 66—aſpires at the ſucceſſion, e 
the throne without oppoſition, PI the 
laws to be reviſed an "reformed, 

Harfager, 9 et Norway, arrives Sth a fleet of 
two hundred fail in the Humber, i. ib.—is de- 
feated by Harold at Standford, 69 

Haſting, a appears off the coaſt with a fleet of three 
hundred and fifty _ 1. 41 

Haflings beheaded, ii. | 

Haukes, his * it, 276. 


3 : 


Haute, admiral, gains a compleat victory over 


the French fleet, iv. 290. 
Hegi and Horſa, invite great numbers of their 
_ countrymen, i. 18—Hengzf carries devaſtation 
to the moſt remote corners of Britain, x9 
Herry, I. proclaimed king, i. 111—is oppoſed by 


nis brother Robert, who lays claim to the crown, 
3 A into treaty with Robert, 11.3-—over- 


es his brother in battle, 116—reforms. his 
. ib. —encounters. and overcomes à Nor- 
map. koigh t, 118—faints away on. hearing ofthe 
K his ſon, 1 20— his c aracter, 121 
Henry, II. cmes down the eee coin, i. 1 
ives Charters to ſeveral towns, ib.—is maſter 
of à third part of France, 1 2 by the 
- clergy, 138—reſolves to reform them, 141 


oppoſed by Becket, 142—his concern for Beck- 
et's death, 1 52—firſt planned the, invaſion of 
"Vigo 153-—king of — pra oo to hold bi 
Kin im, 154—Henry fubdues Ireland, 
1 e dale in love with fair Roſamond, 15 


1 N D E X. 
his conteſt with his ſon, ib. his conference 
with the French king, 160—the nobility unite 
to oppoſe him, 161—gains a victory over the 
Scots, 162—puniſhes his priſoner the king of 
Scots, 163—enacts ſevere penalties againſt rob- 
bery, &c. 164—his. death and character, 169 

Henry, III. crowned at Glouceſter, i. 21 - 
natured to his dependents, 21 2z—one thouſand 
fortreſſes ſurrendered to him, z r4—renews mag- 
na charta, 218— oppoſed by the earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, ib.—ſummonlies a parliament at Oxford, 
219—carried about from place to place, 226 
the king of France prepares to reinſtate him, 
227—carried into Wales, 229-—wounded in a 
battle, 231—his death and character, 234 

Henry, IV. gives his coronation all poſſible folem- 
nity, ii. 3—ſtrives to diſpel the rifing ſtorm, 
4—obtains a victory over the Scots, 6—engages 
Northumberland at Shrewfbury, 8—ſeen every 
where in the thickeſt of the battle, ib,—pardons | 
Northumberland, at York, 9—a new rebellion 
by the archbiſhop of York, earls of Nottingham 
and Northumberland, to dethrone him, 9—pu- 
niſhes capitally the archbiſhop and Nottingham, 
ib.—at the requeſt of the commons grants a 
neral amneſty, 10—ſeems to ſurmount all his 
troubles, 11—his ſpeech on his ſon's being com- 
mitted to the tower, by Sir William Gaſcoigne, | 
11—his health for ſometime declining, ib.—dies b- 
in the Jeruſalem chamber, 13—his character, 


ib. 


Henry, V. rejoicings at his ſucceflion, ii. 14—ex- 
horts his companions, ib.—praiſes Gaſcoigne, 
ib—ſhews he is willing to correct the errors of 
the former reign, 1 5—takes about eighty Lollards 
in St, Giles's fields, r6—ſends over ambaſſadors 1 
to Paris, ib. aſſembles a great fleet and army ate 
Southampton, 17—his operations at Har- 


fleur, ib. carries priſoners taken at the _ 
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of Agincourt to Calais, and from thenee to 
England, 21 —is met by the Duke of Burgun- 
| O's to ratify a treaty, 22—marries the princeſs 
Catharine, 23 —ſeized with a Fiſtula, .24his 
_ death aten. . K. er | 
Henry VI. not a year old when he came to the 
_ throne, ii. .27—crowned at Paris,  432—bad ſuc. 
/ ceſs in France produces diſſentions at home, 36 
AE induced to afſert his prerogative, 44—his title 
confirmed by parliament, 5a —his death and 
character, 575 ia „ 
Henry VII. bis firſt care to marry the princeſß 
Elizabeth, ii. 153—is himſelf only prime 
miniſter, 154 —iſſues a general pardon, 155 
obtains. a victory at Stoke in 'Nottmghamſhire 
_.. over the earl of Lincoln, 157—his aid implored 
by the diftreſt Britons, a 58—prepares to make x 
deſcent upon France, 159—makes an advant- 
geous peace, ibo—confpiracy againſt him, 16: 
Eis palace at Sheen, (now Richmond) burnt 
don, 168—not remiſs in abridging the power 
of the pope, 170—as he grew old his 'avarice 
_.. Increaſed, 172—his death and character, 174 


LI Ad; - > * 5:45 18 
E VIII. came to the throne in the nineteenth 
. _ year of his age, ii. 176 —enters into à treat) 
With Julius the ſecond, pope of Rome, 177 
is xepulſed by the French, 179— fails to Cala, 
and is attended by Maxamilian, -emperor of 
Bermany, ib.—is at the head of an army of 
fifty thouſand men, 180 —obtains a victory over 

the French, 181 —lays ſiege to Tournay, ib.— 
degfeats the Scots near Cheviot hills, r82—de- 
mands new ſupplies, 191 —his marriage with 

_ Catharine of Arra W 4 not paſs without be- 

1 : ſitation, 196— fa 8 in love with Anna Boleyn, 

+ .,. . 197-apphes to Clement VII. to diſſul ve n 
marriage with Catharine, ib.—pope's legate ſeat 
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IND E X. a 
epi ior SE r9ga-he 
18 diſappointed in — 200—the' legality 


of his marriage canvaſſed . » the univer 


fities of Eure 


to oppoſe; the 

pope, ib. e . as delay no longer ſeparat- 
ing from the church of Rome, z has not 

yet addicted himſelf to the ſyſtem of any other 
reformer, 206— deſtroys the monaſteries, 210 
211—gives orders to tranſlate the bible into the 

rulgar tongue, 212 —falls in love with Jane Sey> 

' mour, zi — makes himſelf umpite betwesh 
thoſe of the aneĩent ſuperſtition; and thoſt of the 

modern reformation, zu- contracts marriage 
with Anne of Cleves, -es his affectlone 

on Catharine Howard, 226-—marries her, 2 | 
ſhe is beheaded on e 2 2 

Catharine Par, + liamemt . 1 

and baſely ene Tin 7 "by kindles againſt C 
the bereiten, 237—h 15 death all character, 24 f 

Hrſians and Hemoverians e over ind, 

iv. 252. | | "> 

ooper, his martyrdom, uw tf «all yy 3.4o 

: = Sit John, and an ek. ö 
and executed, for delivering Dee 

iii. 1 | 5 

Houſe of commons, origin of, i. 227 


Hungary, queen = ny her only ly iv, 208% - 


- 1 


| a4MEs, I. comes to the throne: with OE 
1 probation of all orders of the ſtate un, — 4 
ſcarce entered England, when he gave dif- 
guſt to many, 86— fle almoſt all the great bin 
cers in Frag. hands he found them, ib.—conſpira- 
Cy againſt him, * to peruſe the 


# 
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28 


Ach laws, 87-—mnumberleſs diſputes between bim 
and his parliament, 88—gives toleration - to 
- teachers: of different religions, 89 -bis great mo- 
dueration after the extinction of the poder - plot, 
1 his patliament refractory, ib .—reaſons for 
. 5 < partiality to the court of Spain appear, 103 
/- ſtruggles between him has - parliament, 
104. reſolves to reſcue the palatinate from tbe 
emperor, 106-—his death, 20% character, 305 
lee MY v5; Yet 1 6 Jungs its 
Fames, II. begins his | reign with acts of impm 
-. dence, iii. 317— prepares for the * « 
the kingdom, 318—puniſhes Oates, ib purſues 
Monmouth with ſeverities, ib. defeats Argyle, 310 
the parliament aſſure him of their „ ib 
begins to throw off the maſk, 3a 4 dim 
the parliament and ſecures a catholic intereſt is 
the council, zz his favour. to the catholic 
not tamely Borne, 326—determines to revine 
 .- the high commiſſion court, ib.— allows univerl 
liberty of conſcience, 327—his meaſures digi 
the whole Britiſh empire, -.ib.—-permits the je 


— 


ſuits to erect colleges, 328 —ecommends Fathe % 
Frances | to the univerſity of Ty 5 
ſends a mandate to the F of M * 
college, in , favour of one Farmer, à new come Jer 
ib. fills the college with cathalics, 330 pl 
meaſures now are become odious, 331—ſends tit ow 


biſhops of Durham and Rocheſter to the Tone 
332—ltrikes out two of the judges, - 33351 

is ſtimulated by the queen and the prieſ! 

90 forward, 334—all his proce marit 

- _  .. with pride, cruelty, bigotry. and weakneſs, # 
the people are unanimous in their mealur 

X -1 aint. him, .337—the king of France thei 
who 1 5 him of his danger, 3 38— be rej6 
the aſſiſtance of the French king, zo — ie 
my is diſaffected towards him, 442—his ( 
ſervants and creatures diſaffected, ib.— he 
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begins to think of requeſting the afiflance/ off | 
France, ib. his fortune expoſes him to the 
contempt of his enemies, 343 he reſolves / to 
quit the kingdom, z. he is commanded to 
lcave the palace next morning, 34 be embarks 
for the continent, ib.— nothing 'remains to him 
of all his former poſſeffions, but Ireland, iv. 
embarks at Breſt, and arrives at Kiniale, and 
makes his public entry into Dublin, 6—is 'preſ- | 
ſed to ſettle — in Ireland, and bring over his 
army to England en yr gr his-return 
to Publin, the command of  devolves 
on the French. general Raſene, 10—adviſes-the 
magiſtrates of Dublin to gain the-beſt terms they 
could, and ſoon after embarks for France, 20— 


appoints St. Ruth the French general to the 


command, 2:1—all his expectations from. 1 the Iriſh 
at an end, 25—a formidable fleet. in 
his favour che king of-France, 2 


- gus 
en En quite fruſtrated, 30— his death and 
eharacter, 


37 

Jane Shore, one of the miſtreſſes of Edward the- 
fourth, ii. g7—her condemnation, 62, 

Fane Gray, e to the reformers, EY 
263z—has the of Mary, ib.—refigns "her 
royalty, 265—beheaded- on ower-hill, 271. 

Jenkins, Eros by the. caſe of, iv. 18 be is em- 
ployed by the Eaſt- India compan 186, | 

Jaws, a bill brought into the. houle 15 5 een 


c 8 iv. 
a, king of Weder, 3 3. | $5, 

rake nM remarkable for their valour and” per · 
ſeverance, 1 ir. 12 

Joan, of Arc, ii. 29—given out that the is inſpir-- 


ed, ib .—undertakes the fiege of Orleans, 30— 
marches into it in mpaign, 31—made priſoner at 
the ſiege of Co tried for witchcraft: 


at Rouen, 16 8 burnt 9 2 


[ 
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1 ob, kings put NIK Engliſh throte, 
* 501. 588 ſarrounded ith difficultics, 190—oppoſes 
th 2 oi pupe, 5 in Ireland, when thirty 
''2 7: prances ſwear ſealty, ta him, 194mthe 
oe ; publiſhes à cruſade againſt him, 396is 
w conciled to the pope, 19 his admirals 
8 the French fleet in their harbours; 197 
be ſigus and ſeals magna charta at — — 
a- death and n . 
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e ack eg of ki . craton i th 


2 uſe. of peers by the kin he's o 2 ood ; 
Art, colonel, a — of a, fa e and 
k; A8 i 111. 34 lambs, . ; 


Kilmarnock, earl of, joins the rebels, iv. 21 
ſent to. London, 2 by his pee = 


eee an enn on CLP OY gs 


wy INDE Acid. e 00. l: 15 Se 
-, mitted to cuſtody, r61—is 80 180 


| S treaſon, 189—an order far his = 


TNA Dñe sg. * "pn 
the. commons, 190—beheaded,: F 
2 L by a total alteration of the ren 
diſeipline, ib. 1 


eral, employed by the French in the 
4 ndies, iv. 271+—takes. Fort St. David's, 


plunders the country of the king of Ta eur, 
enters the / province, of Areot, and (Prepares. tw. * 
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lay fiege to adraſs, ib. Ne 
Lambert, Johns, his, cafe, ii. 22 . | 
Latimer, his martyrdom, 11. 275. — 
X Lawrence, general, . engages e French i in ng 2 
ſkirmiſhes, iv. 248: | 48 of 


Lawſon, , admiral, comes into the: river: with his: . 
3 and declares for the. piriapeo, . 
22 
Lefock and Maitthiws, engage the combiried fleets - 
of France and Sp: kk eee tried 1 
e 81 hath” 95 . 5 
vellers, account of t wii, 20 209 8 8. 
Limerick, the Iriſh arm army , retires . Wicket, here 
' they. refolve. to make. a final, ſtand," id. '26— 
male a brave defence there, 27—articles of c ca- 
pitulation, ib. f 
Lunge. a great tumult in reel when it Was 
or ered 10 be read, 1 . + + Fg one: b 
London, a plague in, in. 276 | "A 
Londonderry, on the fiſt alarm of an in nebel W 
ſacre, the. proteſtants ſhut their gates, and reſol- 
ved to defend themſelves, . 
Lundy, , governor, of, reſolves chat the priticipal ? - 
ers ſhould withdraw from the town, iv. . 8 
ill fortified, 9-inveſted. by James's army, ib 
| befieged, gains divers advantages in repeated fal- 
lies, 1b.—a , reinforcement arrives .. under the 
command of general Kirk, to treat the mena- 
ces of ' Rofane with contempt, ib.—eat the fleſh , 
of horſes, dogs, cats, & c. 11—Roſane drives te 
proteſtants under the walls, ib.—the beſieged ſo. 
exaſperated that they reſolve to perim rather "T0 
Dd 3- tbana - 
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1 DE XU 
„Ab. —three thips | witk 
Fil up Rer. , 12—Joy-of the T 
2 at this unexpected relief, ib. the army of 
E belicyers 1 16 Ciſpirited, that they” enn che 


fege, ib. 
Leut, lord, an enthuſiaſt: in - cauſe of the- 


1 Wit 218—his caſtle and _ 2 
1 48 —he is tried by ng 

„ And TTY on Tower bill Pa ae 

| ky + 261 1 $171 v6 ot 
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5 oy nat bear at” * 


'Þ 5 Fo thoukahd men, 2 ro- 
claimed at Cambridge, 2 WP don, 
1 8 ich Phil Up of 1 

; 269-—the ' peep le murmür Me fl 1b.— 
ae 4 P es 25 801 to. countenance: Her ſeye · 
Zales! — 2—iſſu e books,. 
2 ining ſtate. o Ge 2 
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